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“Cebes answered with a smile; Then, Socrates, 
you must argue us out of our fears—and yet, 
strictly speaking, they are not our fears, but there 
is a child within us to whom death is a sort of 
hobgoblin; him too we must persuade not to be 
afraid when he is alone in the dark.” 
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I 


A Walk in St. James’s Park 

H AVING finished, or so I conceived, the greater 
part of this book, I realised one morning that I 
had lost my way in a thicket of detail, and that I should 
need to write it from the beginning all over again. There 
can be few authors who have not shared this unhappy 
experience. How blessed, I said to myself, is the state 
of the business-man, who does not spin his work out of 
his entrails but finds it every morning laid out for 
him on a desk. . . . And so, in the afternoon, I 
went wretchedly for a walk in St. James’s Park, striving 
to think of some way in which I could give continuity to 
a record of memories; and I began to feel that it might 
be best if I were to speak frankly about the sorrow of a 
writer who does not succeed, for that was my long ex¬ 
perience and the background of those memories which I 
somehow wanted to describe. A few people, I thought, 
might so learn that an author’s life is not an unbroken and 
hilarious holiday. Perhaps other writers who are now 
young might again take heart if they chanced to hear 
of that story. Moreover, in this way it should be possible 
to indicate that a man, if he is deeply interested in ideas 
and people, may find, no matter how downcast he be¬ 
comes, that his life is still a romance. 

I had next to solve the problem of writing about my 

ii 
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experiences in the theatie (which introduced me to so 
many ideas and people) without seeming to overvalue 
the plays which I have written. Long before my stroll 
in St. James’s Park I had recognised that plays are a 
perishable commodity: for if a novel is dead, as a rule, 
in three months, why, a play—once withdrawn—is 
nearly always a ghost in limbo. “No play,” remarked 
John van Druten, “can be revived nowadays”: and 
being pressed for his exquisite reason, he added, 
“Because the world now changes so rapidly that in 
three or four years any play becomes old-fashioned.” 
A dramatist, that is to say, creates a work which, like 
a cardboard plate at a picnic, is destined to be used 
once and then thrown away for good. After a few 
years only the playwright remembers his plays: but 
this indeed is the lot of most authors, and perhaps it is 
the means by which they acquire that feeling of im¬ 
permanence which the Buddhist regards as the first 
propulsion toward spiritual birth. 

Now, on Whit-Sunday afternoon, as might be ex¬ 
pected, many others were also sauntering round the 
little artificial lake in St. James’s Park and watching, as 
I did, the eager newborn ducklings at the edge of the 
water: and as I looked at the men and women who 
passed me, I said to them—inwardly—“Each of you is 
to yourself the centre of the universe; for in the dimen¬ 
sion of consciousness, the universe has a million centres. 
There is a sense in which the deep sky, this leafy Park, 
all London and the old round earth itself is your 
private property, just as it is also mine: but no doubt 
you have realised how many millions of other men 
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are moving about upon the crust of our world, 
how unimportant any one man is, and how easily 
replaced. Most of you look peaceable and good- 
natured. Here and there, it is true, I perceive a rascally 
butler or a spiteful saleswoman; but for the most part 
you are kindly, your lives move within a very small 
ambit, your interests are few and your pleasures are 
simple. You and I are typical of humanity. We have 
no perceptible influence upon great affairs, and we are 
really so much more concerned with little than with 
important things that a visit from a friend in trouble 
will preoccupy us much more than news of an earth¬ 
quake in Mexico. Did not Maurice Maeterlinck observe, 
years ago, that most people, if they were asked to 
imagine heaven, ‘would not get far beyond the con¬ 
ception of a sumptuous meal’? Nor was he thinking 
only of those unfortunates who seldom have enough to 
eat. And when we consider that half our lives are spent 
in swallowing and sleeping, we must admit that the 
spell of physical birth (I believe we have other births, 
also) powerfully binds the dreaming soul. Why, then, 
should I not boldly make my book out of ‘things that 
have interested me’ ? We cannot all be Field-Marshals 
or Prime-Ministers.” 

As I turned back, at the end of the lake, I remembered 
how Boswell had believed himself to be in the utmost 
dejection because the Whigs had come into power, and 
how Dr. Johnson had stamped upon him with the 
observation that nobody ever ate or slept the worse for 
a change of government. I remembered, too, how 
Time and Tide had asked me, a few years earlier, to 
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contribute their “Notes by the Way” for a month or 
more, assuring me that I should be allowed (in their own 
printed phrase) “an entirely free pen”. It was heretical 
enough, in all conscience, to say that Herr Reinhardt is 
a vulgar producer, infatuated with mere size; but when, 
handling that entirely free pen, I suggested that most 
artists and most women can no more sustain an 
interest in politics than in the sewage-system, I learned 
by telephone that my engagement had been due to 
an office error. 

I still think I was right. People discuss politics, no 
doubt, in the Club, on the morning train or at the 
village-inn, but they are inspired merely by the 
simulated passions of their newspapers, and most of 
them are willing enough to let a few ambitious persons 
control the policy and the sewage of our country. And 
if we are apathetic about political affairs, preferring to 
play games, to read history or to talk with friends, there 
is obviously a simple and not dishonourable explanation. 
The British Empire—and the world—are too large. We 
know that we cannot affect them. We know that even 
our vote may be cancelled out by the vote of someone 
who is incapable of thought. A citizen of old Athens or 
of Florence in the Renaissance dwelt in a community 
of more practicable size and must have taken as lively 
an interest in the concerns of the city as a boy will 
take in the life of his school. 

Having realised, then, that I was powerless to alter 
the mind of Mussolini or Hitler or Stanley Baldwin, I 
determined to write a quiet book about the impressions 
which I have received from life in this world, mostly 
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during the last twelve years; and I made this decision 
although I was aware that the whole of Europe is now 
driving to the public danger, and although I knew that 
an author’s life is not often packed with incidents that 
would recommend it as a theme to a film-producer. 
Once, it is true, I travelled for two hours alone with a 
ma dman who fondled a cut-throat razor; but nothing 
came of it, and at King’s Gross he vanished into the crowd, 
secretly smiling. Again, whenever I meet Sir Robert 
Vansittart I am filled with admiration and envy. Here, 

I say to myself, is a man who is either dealing with 
kings and knaves or, as a relaxation, is dealing out their 
cardboard images. For all his modesty, he must realise 
that he, at least, is an important person; and I would 
give much to suppose that I am: but I appreciated 
the fantasy of human life when he expressed the 
opinion that the conditions of my life were the perfect 
conditions. 

Many of die people who are to walk across the pages of 
this book will be men and women who never figured in 
the news; and many of the ideas will be so unfashionable 
that I do not expect them to modify the mind of anyone. 
When, as a lad of nineteen, I was carried in a sedan- 
chair through old Canton, I realised how completely 
I was a foreigner among the Chinese natives. Thirty 
more years have shown me that, as one to whom life is 
a romantic adventure and only a fragment of a greater 
romance, I am just as much a foreigner in this portion 
of the twentieth century. It is possible, however, to 
grow used to thinking alone: and after all, I may not 
stand quite alone. 
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I like to imagine that this meandering meditation 
may fall into the hands of someone who is taking 
a sea-voyage. The passengers in a ship are, for a 
time, unprotesting prisoners. Whitehall, Mayfair and 
Fleet Street become for them infinitely remote; and the 
movement of the ship will oddly deceive the busiest of 
men into fancying that he is not idle. To be carried 
along in a ship is, for a good sailor, to be put into the 
perfect mood for reading. At peace with himself, he can 
turn the pages in a spirit of friendliness and enquiry. 
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Story of a Painter 

O N a shower-bright afternoon in the April of 1922 
a solitary taxi-driver might have been observed to 
pull up at the tasteless entrance to Pomona Studios in 
Parsons Green. His fare was a man of thirty-five who, 
having spent his life in the making of poetry, had now 
to decide whether or not he should continue to write at 
all, and who was, in fact, desperately dreaming that, 
even so late, he might begin a new life,—this time, as a 
farmer. The taxi-driver, after dredging in his clothes 
for a sixpenny-piece by way of change, rebuttoned 
his outermost waistcoat and spoke from the heart. 

“No”, he declared, “fine weather is every bit as bad. 
If it rains, people stay indoors; if it doesn’t, they loll about 
in the Parks. . . . But I’ll tell you something” he 
added confidentially, while I gazed with dislike at the 
tufts of hair which sprouted from each ear, “fogs is very 
deceptive, oh very! Sometimes when there’s a fog I’ll 
jamb my brakes on, though I’m stationary, same as now, 
see? The fog drifting forward, as you might say, makes 
you fancy that you must be moving, yourself,—see?” 
He went into gear and rattled away out of my world¬ 
view. How can we know what cruel tricks life may have 
played upon him during the next fourteen years? His 
wife may have estranged him by preferring the society 
b 17 
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of brainless and flattering young men; and if it was 
so, I presume that he retired and is now occasionally 
lending a hand in the bicycle-shop of his son-in-law who 
lives, no doubt, at Edgware. Or he may, of course, be 
still in search of ideal fares who shall want him, wet or 
fine; or it is possible that he is now driving newcomers 
from the further shore of Styx to their hotels in 
Elysium. 

The man whom I was visiting is assuredly there, and 
from all that I have read about Elysian scenery he 
should now be painting landscapes that suit his manner 
to perfection. I had come, in fact, for a final portrait- 
sitting to a lank dreamy Yorkshireman whose black 
beard had begun to turn ashen. As a rule William 
Shackleton seemed to be trying to project on to canvas 
his vision of an earthly paradise. When, as a relaxation, 
he turned to portraiture, his sitters were fortunate 
because he was able to talk intelligibly while he worked. 
If Leonardo had not hired those jugglers to amuse her, 
Mona Lisa would wear for ever a look of the utmost 
dejection and not, as she does, an eternal simper. Most 
painters when at work become quite inhuman. Harry 
Jonas, drowning in the abysm of the subconscious 
mind, will screw up his eyes, peer at his sitter and 
prowl about, mumbling “Borgia, Borgia ... in¬ 
credibly evil. . . . Half that face is tragic, the other 
half, humorous. ... By Jove, I’ve got it!” Keith 
Henderson will seat his victim upon a scorching 
verandah in Madeira, command him not to shift either 
hand, and regard with composure the flies and 
mosquitoes which throng to their opportunity. 
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Shackleton should have advertised the attraction of 
painless portraiture. 

At one moment of my last sitting, for example, we 
heard the sound of high argument, as of man and wife, 
coming toward us from a studio across the landing, but 
my friend continued to work philosophically. “It’s a 
man called O’Reilly” he explained: “an Australian, 
quite a good painter. Last year in the Academy he 
showed an oil-portrait of a strong-minded headmistress. 
To tell you the truth I took her at first for a man, one of 
those merciless millionaires who grind the faces of the 
poor,—a very unpleasant operation. The picture so 
greatly impressed a Birmingham business-man that he 
found his way here and said to O’Reilly ‘You must 
paint my wife. I’ll give you four hundred.’ And 
O’Reilly” said Shackleton “was so delighted that he 
took me out to dinner. A few days later, poor fellow, 
he received an apologetic letter and a box of a 
hundred coronas. The wife of the business-man had 
gone to the Academy Exhibition; and there was an 
undignified domestic scene.” 

"I think this is coming well” he went on, dreamily, 
“ and in a minute or two I’ll make some tea.” Now the 
scent of dark wallflowers can obliterate for me the 
experience of a lifetime and waft me instantly to an old 
garden, to summer afternoons which nobody else 
remembers, and to the mental simplicity of very early 
childhood; and in much the same way a glimpse of 
charcoal-twigs or of a palette and brushes can some¬ 
times reawaken within me the exuberant hopefulness of 
one who at eighteen is a student in an art-school. 
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incapable of imagining defeat: and while I watched the 
painter working so keenly, I recalled an artist’s model 
named Hilda Donovan, a girl who possessed the most 
magnificent body that I have ever seen whether in 
reality or in sculpture. I was about to ask whether 
she had ever posed for him when Shackleton, aware 
of my fidgeting, remarked “I will tell you a strange 
little story. It happened here. One evening in the 
second year of the War I sat down, tired out, having 
worked all day; and I took up a book which I was then 
reading,—Stendhal’s Chroniqu. 6 s Italiennes ,—and perused 
the story of Bianca Cappello. . . . You might make a 
play about that woman” he interjected, and at once 
brought me the book to take home.* Then he proceeded 
with his “strange little story”. 

While he was reading Stendhal, the bell at the front 
door rang. The time was about seven. A November fog 
had fallen upon the dimly-lighted street (all streets were 
dark in the war-days), and he could not think of anyone 
who seemed likely to visit him just then. Somewhat 
unwillingly he felt his way downstairs and then, opening 
the door, perceived the vague form of a woman. “Do 
you want a model?” she asked, and Shackleton replied 
“As a matter of fact, I do; but in this light I cannot see 
whether you are of the type I need. Will you come up 
to the studio? ” She followed him without saying a word, 
and he observed at once that she was pretty, about 
twenty-three, and so clearly not of the class from which 
in those days most models came, that he said to her 
“What I really want is a figure-model.” “I don’t 

* The Venetian, produced at the Little Theatre in 1930. 
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mind” said the girl. He then noticed that she was fagged 
out, and he said “You look very tired. Sit down for a 
few minutes and I’ll get you some tea.” 

During his tea-preparations the girl said nothing at 
all. When, however, he gave her a cup, she burst into 
tears, and presently, still sobbing, she murmured 
“Forgive me. I’m ready now.” “But tell me” asked 
Shackleton, “are you really a model?” 

“I’ve never done it before.” 

“Do you still want to?” She nodded her head. 
“Very well” he told her, “you can undress there, 
behind that curtain. Come out when you are ready, 
and we’ll begin work.” 

He assembled his paraphernalia, and waited: waited 
three or four minutes during which he heard no rustling 
of loosened clothes, and at last he called out “I am 
ready. Aren’t you?” A voice replied “Will it do if I 
strip to the waist ? ” “ I’m afraid not ” smiled Shackleton, 

“ but look here! You go home now, and if you still want 
to pose, you can come to-morrow.” 

The girl stole out from behind the curtain, fully- 
dressed, and cried “Oh, it’s all so dreadful, so horrible. 

I can’t go home, I simply can’t!” 

“What’s wrong there?” 

“1 live far away” she moaned, “ and I’ve been walking 
about for nine hours. My husband is an engineer, so 
he’s out all day, and the flat is empty. All yesterday I 
was there alone. That’s why I’ve been walking about.” 
She drooped her head, and Shackleton could just hear- 
her utter the words “Yesterday I buried my baby”. 
He never saw her again. 
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By way of exchange I told him the odd story of Hilda 
Donovan’s life, and when I had finished it Shackleton 
had also finished the portrait: a little picture in body- 
colour, done with his characteristic idealism. I told 
him, in consequence, how much I liked it, for everyone 
prefers to be idealised. His black eyes turned to me 
musingly and he observed, with a shy smile, “And here I 
am at fifty-three, still wondering what I shall do when 
I begin. . . .” 

To die disappointed by their small achievement is the ' 
fate of all true artists and indeed of all men, I imagine, 
except the few who set out merely to make a large j 
fortune and who make it. Some people can, as' 
Marjorie Humphreys remarked of actresses, “always 
make it right for themselves”, blaming their bad luck, 
or magnifying their trivial successes, or feeding their 
self-esteem upon the hump of happy memories; butlr 
for most men there comes a year when they are forced? * 
to realise that life has not worked out as they supposed > 
it would, and when they see that they will have to get j 
to the end of it on a broken wing. Shackleton 1 ' 
impressed me as having dreamed greatly as a boy. 

In middle life he obtained a little recognition. During 
his last few years the tide, I think, turned against him; 
and this, after all, is the story of five thousand artists 
in each generation. 

His work has obvious weaknesses. The figures in his 
ideal landscapes are obviously deficient in bone- 
structure; and many people dislike his colour as being 
sickly-luscious. But he was a poet, a man who used 
painting to express the poetry of his mind. Sometimes, 
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inspired by Turner, he spread mists of ethereal colour 
over the canvas,—it was often as though he worked with 
a Red Sea sunset upon his palette; and sometimes, 
encouraged by a passion for Giorgione, he would 
formulate his vision of high-hearted men and sensuous 
women amid scenery which will be more familiar to us 
in “Devachan” * than it is in our present world. His 

s greatest misfortune was to live at the wrong time, for he 
has been dispraised as much for the poetry in his work 
as for its occasional weakness. Painting is, in a fine age, 
J another form of poetry. 

( I had used up half a lifetime before I understood that 
the arts are subject to fashion. Every period extols a 
good deal of poor work; and for most of us who practise 
an art, that is just as well. Luini, Byron and Meyerbeer 
were at one time or another overpraised: but I could 
not get it into my head that the Eroica or Prometheus 
Unbound, or The Rape of the Sabine Women could be good at 
one period and somehow cease to be good in another. 

< | Great art, I felt, though necessarily marked by the 
\ outlook of its period, can never become less than great. 

Y For at least one generation, however, a severe blight has 
settled upon the small world of painting. Health has 
gone out of it. Have not all of us attempted to grasp the 
significance of Significant Form? Have we not striven 
to look at pictures without troubling ourselves about 
what they represent or attempting to associate them 
with human life? And have not some people been 
, fobbed off lately with oblongs of white cardboard in 
i which the artist had merely incised two unequal circles? 

* In Indian philosophy, an advanced state of being, after death. 
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Why, our instructors have patiently tried to teach us 
that a picture, if it is pure art, need have nothing to 
do with human experience and should be abstract. 
Within such a doctrine, what has poetry to do with 
painting? Small wonder if Shackleton, painting his 
poetry, was an artist whom our aesthetes would not 
take seriously. . . . 

I Common-sense, though always unwelcome, has 
sometimes cleansed an age of a foolish fad, and perhaps 
it will do so again. What has driven our aesthetes to 
barricade themselves behind a doctrine of non- 
i representational art? Years will go by before they 
accept an answer so simple as this,—that photography 
upset the world of painting no less than the advent of 
railways upset the world of the stage-coach.* 

We have forgotten the astonishment which photo¬ 
graphy at first produced. We cannot imagine ourselves 
back in a world in which an artist, a man who could 
immortalise faces or places by drawing them recog- 
i nisably, was a man set apart, a man of magic. If we 
wish to realise the wonder of photography, we need only 
turn to Ruskin’s letters; and if we wish to appreciate the 
value of true representation, in pre-photography days, 
we can do so by looking up a passage in Leonardo’s 
Notebooks. 

Now, the camera made mere recognisabilily a common¬ 
place: and that, no doubt, is why Whistler derided 
, Frith. This being so, painters would all have been out 

* Mayfair is, at the moment (the summer of 1936) flowing toward 
the Surrealist Exhibition. What do I read in its manifesto? “By 
mechanising the plastic method of representation to the extreme, 
photography dealt a final blow to all this. Fainting was forced to beat 
a retreat. . . .” 
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of business if they had not laid emphasis upon some 
other merit in painting,—some merit, I mean, not 
obtainable by photography. They did so: they 
“painted light”, and we had the Impressionist School: 
but the camera followed them, so far as it could, and 
our painters, driven from pillar to post, ended up by 
proclaiming that a picture ought not to represent any- 
thing at all. The fashion-swayed world will follow them 
foolishly for a time, but here is a doctrine of desperation: 
and the camera has pursued them even here. 

We ought to be surprised that Leonardo did not 
invent photography. Had he done so, he would, I 
believe, have become so enthralled as to abandon 
painting,—a crafl which he seems not much to have 
liked: but do not suppose that I cannot distinguish 
between the effects of painting and of photography. 
Nothing is commoner than to attribute absurd notions 
to anyone with whom we disagree. When an incon¬ 
venient fact looms large, most human beings hide their 
heads in the sand. Photography deprived painters of 
what had been for incalculable ages the fundamental 
purpose of drawing,—to represent objects accurately. 
A vast portion of humanity then, as a consequence, 
lost all genuine interest in art, just as innumerable 
persons now prefer a picture-house to a theatre: and 
because humanity no longer cared ardently for pictures, 
painters invented an arcane theory of their art and told 
us that we must not look for recognisable shapes. 

1 Painting, in short, pulled up in a blind-alley: and there 
h it remains. 

In those pre-camera days, when painted pictures were 
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a wonder and were also an excitement comparable with 
that which is caused by a “great” film to-day,—when, 
that is to say, art was healthy because the world really 
wanted it,—artists would have smiled at the theory of 
non-representation. Was there ever a more “literary” 
painter than Giotto,—that dramatic teller of simple 
stories—telling his stories in paint because most people 
in those days could not read? Where is there finer 
“representation” than in the work of Diirer, the Van 
Eycks or Holbein? Botticelli, Bronzino, Giorgione, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo and Titian were poets who 
painted. Every painter, in fact, when painting was a 
live interest of full-living men and women, strove to 
delight the spectator as a whole man. Our aesthetes 
cannot apprehend, it seems, that they have woven their 
. fine-spun theories because painting has no longer an 
important part of our lives. 

t Modernistic artists are painting not for men but for 
'robots, not for eyes but for lenses. Eyes cannot see 
without a million associations from the personality 
behind them, nor should they try to do so, for in no 
human being is there any such thing as a separate 
“aesthetic sense”. Our painters, having often seen 
poetic subjects abominably painted, having looked 
upon the work of Dicksee or Bougereau, ridiculously 
assumed that a painting if it was poetic must be bad: 
and by a process of mad-house logic they proceeded to 
tell us that nothing is valuable in a picture except 
“planes”, “values” and “arrangements”. It is very 
obvious that these qualities are necessary to a picture 
and even that they constitute the superiority of painting 
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over photography: but in any art-passionate age a 
painter would have seen at once that they arc concerns 
of the workshop; and would no more have demanded of 
a patron that he should consciously recognise them than 
a salesman of motor-cars would require a purchaser to 
understand the mathematics which have gone to the 
making of a car. A farmer who is fond of his home may 
desire to possess a picture of it. He wants nothing but 
recognisability, and he may be content with a photo¬ 
graph : but if someone paints a picture of the farm which, 
in addition to mere recognisability, conveys the mood of 
the place, then I know very well that the farmer will 
learn to love the picture and will put the photograph 
into a drawer. 

Fashions in painting are decreed, I am told, by dealers 
in Paris; and there arc still many leisured people who 
persuade themselves, for a few days in the year, that 
they are “interested in art”: but habit clings long, and 
it may well be that painting is really as obsolete as the 
wearing of periwigs. Painters will certainly not recover 
their old position in society if they dig themselves into a 
fantastic theory, the last ditch of a dying art. They 
, must make their pictures praise life. They must wake 
1 us up to the beauty of the world. They must make a 
man cry out “ My God! if only I could have revealed the 
tragedy of that face, the charm of that country-side, as 
this man has revealed it!” And if they had any self- 
respect, painters themselves would scorn to pretend that 
they are merely optical instruments. They are men, and 
their possible patrons arc men. -They should use their 
art as an expression of whatsoever within them rejoices 
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in the images of the outward world or, alternatively, 
of whatsoever they can imagine that lies beyond it. We 
should look, in a picture, as much for personality as for 
“planes”. As a rule we shall look vainly. 

The immortal story of “The Emperor’s New Clothes” 
may, of course, have no application to artists and art- 
critics. The remark of the Terrible Child was so naive 
as to be—obviously—absurd. 



Ill 


On Seeming to have Failed 

A S the tube-railway rattled me homeward to 
Edwardes Square I pondered over Shackleton’s 
life, supposing that he was a disappointed man and 
thinking, if he were so, with how much dignity he had 
absorbed his disappointment. As a boy he must have 
had mighty hopes. And indeed when a boy wakes up 
to the glory of art or music or literature and himself 
determines to become an artist, he should dream 
audaciously, set no limit to his possible achievement, 
and believe that in time he may become the equal of 
Rembrandt, Beethoven or Balzac. In early manhood, 
too, he should have enough faith in himself to overcome 
high seas of opposition or desert-years of neglect. Time, 
we all know, will probably give his pride some bitter 
medicine, for it is clear that only one or two of ten 
thousand young artists can possibly arrive at the sum¬ 
mit. Is it not this knowledge that gives pathos to any 
“catalogue of current literature” or to the miles of 
mediocrity at any exhibition in the Royal Academy or 
the Salon? Shackleton was, I supposed, a failure, but 
at least he never whined and never became ungenerous 
about painters who had enjoyed better fortune. 

And then my thoughts flowed back to the Spring of 
1900 when my parents had taken us for a holiday to the 
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Isle of Wight. It was then, and may still be, a pretty 
place for a boyhood-holiday. We arrived at sunset, and 
the primroses were thick in the wood behind our house. 
I remembered how, being then thirteen, I had first 
noticed with glee that the glowing sands were broad 
enough to allow of a cricket-match on the morrow. 

One day at Freshwater the rain fell so copiously that 
we remained for a long while, somewhat bored, in the 
lounge of an hotel which was full of wicker-chairs and 
shabby plants. A lady who was of our party suggested 
that I might care to look at a copy of Keats’s poems 
which she happened to have brought, but in those days 
most English boys were given to understand that 
poetry was an unmanly form of literature, and in con¬ 
sequence I opened the book with some distaste. I 
opened it at “Lamia”, and within a quarter of an hour 
the direction of my life had changed. Destiny had 
decreed that I should become one of the many in whose 
lives literature is the greatest of all interests and de¬ 
lights, one of those who realise that many fine men and 
women may go through life without relishing the beauty 
in books but who cannot imagine how life would have 
seemed to themselves if they had not become enamoured 
of literature. I remembered also the slow years of boy¬ 
hood, adolescence and early manhood when I had 
striven with great intensity to master the craft of writing, 
never doubtful of the issue. . . . 

But the issue—what had it been? After ten years of 
preparation I had published my first book, a collection 
of poems translated from the Chinese, and in spite of 
its solecisms the men who reviewed it had been kindly. 
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A year later another book appeared, my own poems, 
the hard-won fruits of all but my childish life. Brooke, 
Flecker, Abercrombie, Drinkwater and several other 
young poets had lately aroused some interest, and I, 
having cared so passionately for poetry from the age 
of thirteen, assumed rather than hoped that this book 
would place me with the others. My surprise, therefore, 
was great when one reviewer wrote that I—“mistook a 
state of boredom for a Keatsian ecstasy”, and another 
that I—“merely machined out phrases with an ecstatic 
intonation”. I had been scrupulously careful of my 
technique but, if these men were right, I must have let 
the perfume escape while I was burnishing the bottle. 

Nine years went past, and I was no longer a youth 
when in 1920 I sent out my second book of poems. 
Indeed, the half of a lifetime lay behind me. Here, 
however, there was originality, an unfashionable but 
definite view of things, and many new metrical schemes 
that might well have attracted some attention. 

A House of Words , however, fared even worse than its 
long-dead predecessor, Douglas Goldring, reviewing it 
together with other verse-books, headed his notice 
with the words "Mistaken Vocations”. Ellis Roberts 
wrote that “after Miss Amy Lowell, Mr. Bax seems 
bloodless and tired. His faint, elegant, carefully- 
negligent water-colours have an interest to the con¬ 
noisseur of faint water-colours, but little else. One 
detects no emotion, either intellectual or sensuous, no 
experience, no fancy and no imagination. Only a 
certain wistful hankering. His verses remind me of 
nothing so much as of the tired spirit of men who sit in 
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punts, attached to a fishing-rod, and would not, for 
worlds, have their complacency or peace disturbed by 
catching anything.” 

I remembered the unhappiness, the astonishment, the 
dismay, with which I had read these words. They 
seemed hardly credible. “ No emotion, no experience, no 
fancy and no imagination ”? Had there been, I won¬ 
dered, in the whole history of the world, any book of 
poems, written by the merest scribbler, which had 
scored such a record in the negative? But I was already 
deeply involved in the writing of the best book which I 
shall ever have to my name; a poem of some two 
thousand lines,—“The Traveller’s Tale”: and I turned 
to it again. I had worked at this poem for three years, 
having decided when I was thirty to make a synthesis of 
all that I had thought or felt. In 1921 Mr. Blackwell 
gallantly sponsored it; but by that time I had learned 
to be prepared for the worst, nor was my pessimism 
disappointed. The Spectator dismissed the book with 
seven lines; The New Statesman assured its readers that 
“the philosophy need not be taken seriously”. “The 
philosophy” was that of the Vedanta. 

And now—in 1922—I had come to the “mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita ”, What should I do? I had 
given up half my life—and the stronger half of it—to the 
writing of poetry. It is easy enough to say that other 
men are fools, to cherish a notion that posterity (which 
will have plenty to occupy it) may be trusted to right 
our wrongs. I had known men who even in old age 
were still hugging that comfortable delusion, and I had 
thought them either pitiable or ridiculous. What, too, 
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if Goldring and this Ellis Roberts and all the rest of 
them were right? When we arc in the twenties it is 
natural to scorn contemptuous criticism, but to do so 
indefinitely may be mulish. Perhaps, I reflected, I did 
indeed mistake my vocation. Other poets who were my 
contemporaries had at least acquired some respect. 
And yet was it possible that “The Traveller’s Tale” 
could be a worthless production? Might it not be that 
the Eastern colour of my philosophy had alienated men 
-who had formed their ideas upon the doctrines of 
H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw? 

And how well I might have used (I thought) those 
twenty best years which I had given to the craft of 
verse ... I might have done something of value to 
society, have been a sailor, a doctor, a barrister: and 
now it was obviously too late. I had no intention of 
figuring at fifty, sixty or seventy as a man who had 
written poetry which nobody cared to read and which 
professional critics had tipped into the dustbin. Was it 
practicable, I wondered, to become—even so late in 
life—a farmer, a farmer with a passion for literature 
and art? After all, my paternal ancestors had for 
centuries been farmers at Ockley. 

At this point in my unhappy meditation the train 
drew up at Earls Court Station; and as I walked back, 
for the ten-thousandth time, to my large ramshackle 
leaky studio in Edwardes Square, I realised that I ought 
to have been thinking about a sumptuous quarterly 
magazine which, in alliance with Austin Spare, I was 
about to launch. And yet if you have lived from the 
age of thirteen to the age of thirty-five in the supposition 
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that you were meant to be an author, it is not easy to 
change gear and to begin some other life, nor is it easy 
to be gay. I decided that at least I would write no 
more poetry, but what I should do with my energy— 
that, unfortunately, I could not decide. And I recol¬ 
lected how, when I was a very little boy, my mother 
had said to me, “It is your pride that will be your 
downfall And now it seemed that she had spoken 
truly. 



IV 


Sex in Art 

T HE Daily Mail announced, when I was a youth, 
that the son of a policeman had succeeded, at 
the age of seventeen, in having a picture hung on the 
line at the Royal Academy exhibition. Moreover, I 
had seen a number of Austin Spare’s extraordinary 
drawings,—bulky women with stags’ heads or hairy 
Mousterians or queer amalgams of primitive magic and 
primitive sexuality. And I had greatly admired the 
power and the distinction of his draughtsmanship. 

When we met at a Lyons teashop I recognised at once 
what an odd and charming person he is. I liked his 
brawny build and the thick tough strength of his hair. 
I noticed that he was pallid, and I wondered if the air 
and the food of The Borough were good for him. I 
noticed and liked his pale eyes which were always 
honest and often humorous. I realised at once that he 
was a shrewd though unworldly fellow who knew many 
aspects of London life which I had known only by 
hearsay. 

At the teashop we planned our quarterly, deciding 
that it should be called The Golden Hind. We ought, in 
1922, to have realised that quarterly magazines of art 
and literature belonged to the age of silk hats, hansom- 
cabs, drawing-rooms and permanent marriages. It is 
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only in the United States that men are not held in 
thrall by the past. We Europeans—and the Asiatics, too 
—have always some difficulty in realising that the world 
does move. Spare and I did not understand that a 
passion for speed and for machinery had cured society 
of its taste for art and literature. And Spare, making 
things worse, innocently filled our first number with so 
many backviews of massive nude females that Chapman 
and Hall, our publishers, blushed simultaneously, 
while Mr. Heffer (the Cambridge bookseller) gave one 
glance at The Golden Hind, snorted and sent our 
traveller packing. The irreverent instantly renamed our 
quarterly The Golden Behind. 

Nevertheless, I am glad that we launched it because 
the duties of co-editorship brought Austin Spare quite 
frequently from his tenement-flat in The Borough to a 
thin and tower-like house in St, Petersburgh Place 
whither I had recently moved. Now, a man may 
change his place of abode without much annoying his 
friends; but if he also decides to change his mode of life, 
they will find him hard to forgive. And that is what I 
had done. Having lived for eight years in a studio, 
cooking my breakfast while I had my bath, and feeding 
for the most part upon tinned food, and resenting any 
occasion upon which I should have to wear evening- 
dress, what did I now do but rent an elegant house, 
employ a butler and change every night into a dinner- 
suit? And as though all this were not sufficiently dis¬ 
concerting, I had the inconsiderateness to grow (with 
how much trepidation) a moustache and a small beard. 
People do not like us to change. They deplore these 
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minute revolutions in the life of anyone whom they 
know well: but I had realised that a bohemian existence 
in only one suit of clothes may be well enough when a 
man is thirty but that when he is approaching forty it 
may become a little ridiculous. 

Spare knejv the taste of life as it is for people to whom 
a penny and a ha’penny are very different coins, and 
he lived in a high bleak barrack-like tenement-block, 
among men and women in whose life elegance and the 
arts had no place, and surrounded by their washing 
and by their cats. He said to me once “Don’t put 
‘esquire’ on your letters. We’ve only one other esquire 
in my block, and they think we’re giving ourselves airs.” 
His attractive simplicity came out, too, when he said 
“If you’re ever passing my place, do drop in”; for it is 
seldom that anybody happens to be passing The 
Borough unless he lives there. 

In the kindness of his heart he had made for me a 
radio-set, and he came to lunch one day with the pur¬ 
pose of fixing up an aerial on the roof of my empty 
garage; and because we both liked him so much I 
invited a guest—Mrs. Norah Rowan-Hamilton—who 
had been one of Spare’s earliest friends and one of mine 
too. 

“If you’re fond of animals” he remarked at lunch, 
“don’t come to live in The Borough. The other day 
some kids threw a cat from a top window to the stone 
yard below. I had it poisoned.” Norah and I, brought 
up in a kindlier world, preserved our British phlegm. 
“I hate brutality” he went on, “and what with wife¬ 
beating and cat-booting, it’s all round you in The 
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Borough. I’ve got a white tabby now—a stray—but 
she has an ugly wound on her mouth. As a matter of 
fact, only a few yards from my place there’s a little 
court which everyone there calls ‘Catkillcrs’ Alley’. 
If you go there you quite often see a cat slinking about 
with no fur on.” 

“No fur?” cried Norah. “What do you mean?” 

“Oh,” said Spare, perhaps pitying our innocence, 
“the men pull the fur off, give the cat a clout on the 
head, and don’t wait to see if they’ve finished her off or 
not.” 

Norah said “Don’t you ever interfere?” and then 
added, with imagination, “I suppose it’s too 
dangerous?” 

“Dangerous?” laughed Spare. “There’s no danger. 
All those chaps are cowards. Of course, it’s easy enough 
to be philosophical, to leave life as it is: but we’re 
human beings first and philosophers afterwards. Now 
and again I do take a hand. The other morning I was 
in bed when the milk-boy arrived. I heard a howl, and 
I knew what was happening: so I jumped out of bed 
and of course I found the boy booting the white tabby. 
Didn’t I just give him a hiding!” 

Then, recollecting his philosophy, he observed 
“ Perhaps it is all of no use. What happens down here 
doesn’t correspond with what’s happening in the Real 
World. When I saved the tabby I may have killed four 
archangels; and it may have been God who was using 
that boy.” 

Becoming more involved within the folds of meta¬ 
physics, he expounded a theory that a man’s conditions 
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are caused by his subconscious desires. The sub¬ 
conscious mind, being all-wise (he told us), wills the 
environment that shall strengthen the weak places of 
the soul: and he commented with a smile, “I suppose 
my own subconscious desire is to be poor! Whatever 
you really want, you can get. The want rises first in the 
conscious mind, but you have to make the subconscious 
desire it too. And you can do this by inventing a symbol 
of the thing which you want,—wealth, a woman, fame 
or a country cottage, it’s all alike. The symbol drops 
down into the subconscious. You have to forget all 
about it. In fact, you must play at hide-and-seek with 
yourself. And while you’re wanting that particular 
thing or person, you must resolutely starve all your 
lesser desires. By doing that, you make the whole self, 
conscious and subconscious, flow toward your main 
object. And you’ll obtain it.” 

When lunch was over, he climbed on to the roof of 
my garage and, not foreseeing what would sub¬ 
sequently happen to Gustav Holst, fixed the aerial to a 
telephone-pole: and just before he went back to The 
Borough, he gave me a piece of advice which at present 
I have not needed to apply. “When you find yourself 
mixed up” he warned me “in a scrap outside a public- 
house, hit the other fellow first: you can count on it, 
he’s got two or three pals in the crowd: and then,—do 
a bunk as quickly as you can.” After he had gone I 
told Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton how Spare had once been 
converted by the Salvation Army in the Waterloo Road. 
“I was tight one evening,” he had told me, “and when 
I came to, I found a hymn-book in my hand and I was 
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singing at the top of my voice.” The hardness of his 
life had made him canny in some ways, but he had 
probably never realised that his work troubled many of 
those who might have become purchasers. They must 
have been puzzled by his peculiar form of occultism 
and they were certainly abashed by the savage sexuality 
of his early designs. No wonder! Men and women may 
be animals, but there is now so elaborate a pattern of 
thought or convention upon the surface of their minds 
that they are embarrassed if an artist requires them to 
look into the dark backward and abysm of conscious¬ 
ness. The popularity of Jurgen shows that Park 
Avenue, Mayfair and Fleet Street can relish sexuality 
in a book if it is oblique and whispering. Spare 
shouted his proclamation with the full power of his 
lungs. And indeed there is danger in too much refine¬ 
ment or too much intellectuality. To lose touch with 
our basic sexuality must be as unwholesome as it is to 
lose touch with the soil. There are said to be American 
women so atrophied in their sex-instinct that they wish 
to be impregnated through a syringe; and it may have 
been excessive mentalisation which caused Gauguin to 
revitalise his instincts in Tahiti. 

Spare so frequently drew the monsters of the sub¬ 
conscious mind that the world’s general understanding 
of psycho-analysis ought to increase his reputation. 
People can now look at strange and dreadful dreams 
which would once have seemed to them without signi¬ 
ficance and merely abominable: and Spare as an artist 
has so much power that in old age he may become even 
rich. 
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It is rarely that an idea bestirs people. They were 
horrified, long ago, by Darwin’s doctrine of evolution, 
and they were also horrified by Freud’s declaration that 
sexuality is the matrix of our being. The avidity with 
which people pounced upon this idea was almost a 
guarantee of its truth: for it would have caused no 
popular excitement if we were not, as he affirmed, so 
profoundly sexual. Some of us, impressed by the plausi¬ 
bility of Freud’s ideas, examined the literature of the 
new science and were somewhat dashed by much that 
we found. To catch hold of a new idea which is true 
and of immense value must be so exciting that its dis¬ 
coverer may be pardoned if he overdrives it. The ana¬ 
lysts, for example, interpreting the very peculiar 
dreams to which the people of Central Europe seem to 
be subject, ascribed a sexual meaning to every object 
because it was either curved or straight. The Central 
European, we found, could not dream of a pen-holder 
without revealing an incestuous passion for or against 
his father, and if he dreamed of a cup or a corridor, he 
manifested a hankering to be safely back in his mother’s 
womb. We suspected that something was wrong in the 
theory. To begin with, everything is necessarily either 
straight or curved, so that in assuming that a cup or a 
pen-holder are sexual symbols the analyst seemed to us 
to be begging the question. 

The basic ideas of the science may be true and many 
of its applications to detail be incredible, but there is, 
I believe, a simple way of getting psycho-analysis into 
true focus. We must turn to Japanese philosophy. 
There we shall find the much greater conception that 
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there is a fundamental duality which obtains through¬ 
out the universe, and that masculine and feminine are 
merely projections of it in the sentient world. Claude 
Bragdon, an American architect and a brilliant thinker, 
says in his book The Beautiful Necessity ,—“The English 
words ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ are too intimately 
associated with the idea of physical sex properly to 
designate the terms of this polarity. In Japanese 
philosophy and art the two are called In and Yo (In, 
feminine, Yo, masculine), and these little words, being 
free from the limitations of their English correlatives, 
will be found convenient, Yo to designate that which is 
simple, direct, primary, active, positive; and In, that 
which is complex, indirect, derivative, passive, negative.” 
He adds that “things hard, straight, fixed, vertical, are 
Yo; things soft, curved, horizontal, fluctuating, are 
In, and so on”.* I know from experience that even 
bright-witted people in the West arc sometimes com¬ 
pletely unable to lay hold of this large and simple idea. 
We must not think of a wave (which is fluctuating) or a 
vase (which is curved) or a still lake (which is passive) 
as things which are feminine, but rather of whatever is 
really feminine as being, like the wave or the vase or 
the lake, a manifestation of In. Masculine and feminine 
are, in this view, merely subdivisions of Yo and In. A 
pen-holder and a cup, therefore, may have no sexual 
significance whatever. They are specimens of Yo and 
In, respectively—nothing more; and it is therefore easy 
to understand how the psycho-analysts have gone astray. 

* In China these principles are termed Yin and Yang. The idea 
suggested in this chapter was all but apprehended by certain eighteenth- 
century architects. 
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Beethoven, I am told, said that music should always 
combine the two sexual characters, and I believe that 
we can usefully develop the principle which he divined. 
In The Glands Regulating Personality Berman states, 
with his usual confidence, that “there is no absolute 
masculine or absolute feminine. When we speak of the 
feminine we really mean the predominandy feminine: 
and when we speak of the masculine, we mean the 
mainly masculine. Between, all sorts of transitions are 
possible and occur.” An entirely masculine man, if he 
could exist, would be a monster; but if masculine and 
feminine must be mixed in certain proportions in order 
to produce the best type of man or of woman, we can 
say also that Yo and In must be rightly combined if any 
work of art is to survive the follies of mere fashion. 

Let us first apply the idea of Yo and In to literature, 
seeking always to find out why a masterpiece differs 
from works of considerable merit. Harmonious develop¬ 
ment having been the instinctive aim of the Athenians, 
we find few examples in Greek art of eccentricity or 
ill-balance. Most people would agree, however, that of 
the three great writers of tragedy Aeschylus is the most 
masculine, that Euripides manifests much more femi¬ 
nine quality, and that Sophocles provides, as Plato does, 
a lovely instance of Yo tempered but not weakened by 
the attributes of In. The plays of Euripides have not 
the force, “the simplicity, directness and positiveness” 
of Aeschylus; and it may be significant that in London 
the vogue of Euripides (in very “fluctuating” versions) 
came to its peak at the most vigorous period of the 
Feminist movement. 
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Who, again, are the outstanding dramatists of our 
own most splendid age? Jonson, Fletcher and Shake¬ 
speare: and why has time so definitely pronounced that 
Shakespeare is the greatest of the three? Is there anyone 
who does not recognise the marked masculinity of 
Jonson ? The over-feminisation of Fletcher’s work, on 
the contrary, is shown even in his tendency to line- 
endings which, aptly enough, are called “weak” or 
“feminine”. And is there anyone who will claim that 
Shakespeare’s work is too virile or that it lacks virility? 
Hamlet , King Lear , Troilus and Othello prove that he 
could be as vigorous and positive as any writer who 
ever lived. A Midsummer Night's Dream, and a thousand 
passages in the other plays, ought to convince any man 
that the author, unlike Ben Jonson, had no deficiency 
of In. Both In and Yo were strongly developed in the 
imagination that could stretch from the Dieam to King 
Lear. 

The Russian novelists of the nineteenth century pro¬ 
vide another triple illustration of this idea. The force, 
the violence, the gigantic effects of Dostoievsky pro¬ 
claim him at once an over-masculine writer. The 
sensibility, grace and Spring-like quality of Turgeniev, 
despite the shapeliness which the masculine part of his 
nature imposed upon everything which he wrote, sets 
him just as clearly among those authors who are fine 
rather than forceful. And once again a third contem¬ 
porary—Tolstoy—is deficient neither in delicacy nor in 
power. 

No one has disputed (at present) that Dante is in the 
supreme rank among poets, and at first thought many 
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people would say that in the Divina Commedia there is an 
excess of Yo. This impression is due to the simple fact 
that many readers have read the harsh Inferno , but not 
nearly so many the lovely and luminous Paradiso. And 
if we recall the Vita Nuova we shall see that Dante in his 
youth had quite as much of the feminine virtues as any 
poet needs. The disappointments of his life merely 
added the stiffening which transformed a troubadour 
into a poet who was completely equipped. 

And what now of Keats and Byron? Dozens of 
critics have deplored the absence of backbone in 
Endymion and in much of Keats’s work. Even in the 
Odes there is, perhaps, an excess of In; but his letters 
demonstrate that he had immense reserves of Yo, and if 
he had lived longer he would assuredly have used them. 
Byron, on the other hand, rarely (if ever) employed 
the two sides of his nature at the same time, and that 
is why he has puzzled some of his critics. Much of 
Childe Harold and most of his lyrics are weakened by 
self-pity and diffuseness, but Don Juan , which he wrote 
with that part of himself which was a Regency buck, is 
lopsidedly masculine. (And how its breath does smell 
of brandy. . . .) 

Among writers who had not enough In I would place 
Milton, Dryden, Fielding, Samuel Johnson, Emily 
Bronte, George Eliot and Bernard Shaw; and in the 
opposite group—of those who had not enough Yo— 
Spenser, Richardson, Tennyson, William Morris and, 
not unnaturally, most women writers. As writers who 
manifest In and Yo in right proportion, I should submit 
—in addition to those already indicated—the names of 
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Chaucer, Dickens, Browning, Coventry Patmore (in 
his later work) and Thomas Hardy. 

By thinking of In and Yo we can put some order into 
our impressions of both music and painting. Schumann, 
Weber, Chopin, Liszt, Tschaikovsky and, above all, 
Debussy are composers who missed true greatness 
because they had, in varying degrees, an excess of In. 
Berlioz, on the contrary, might have kept his fame if he 
had been less “masculine”: and in the later Sibelius we 
see another example of the same defect. He began, it 
seems, with a typically romantic overweight of sensi¬ 
bility but has now developed virility at some cost in 
grace and charm. Richard Strauss, quite otherwise, 
has moved as it were from Yo to In. The sentimentality 
of Arabella is a strange autumn-blooming of the 
genius which once composed Don Quixote and Ein 
Heldenleben. Mozart, to my mind, is sexually neutral 
and his work has, like the draughtsmanship of Raphael, 
a lukewarm perfection. Most musicians would probably 
feel that, on balance, he had rather more of In than of 
Yo. Most musicians, too, would agree, I fancy, that 
the greatest of all composers are Bach, Beethoven and 
Wagner. The sex-factors in the work of Beethoven and 
Wagner are, in my inexpert judgment, perfectly propor¬ 
tioned : and that, if I am right, is the secret of the im¬ 
mense renown which these two composers have ob¬ 
tained. Bach, however, disturbs the theory. When he 
is not merely mathematical and abstract, he is just 
about as masculine as any musician can be. But if the 
greatest art can be achieved only by a perfect fusion of 
In and Yo, how can we accommodate a composer in 
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whom Yo so hugely outbalances In? To do so is quite 
impossible, and I am reduced to the submission that 
Bach, whose popularity is a recent growth, may soon be 
like Milton, more honoured than beloved. 

And if the In and Yo of pictorial artists were to be 
graded like a spectrum might we not range, in order of 
masculinity, Diirer, Holbein, El Greco and Michel¬ 
angelo? At the other end, the over-feminine end, 
might we not assemble Perugino, Luini, Bellini and 
Rubens? In spite of his remendous vitality Rubens was 
assuredly no lover of straight lines or of “the simple”. 
Leonardo is, if he sways to either side, too feminine. 
His powerful intellect rather sterilised than strengthened 
the sensuous beauty of his work. Raphael is even more 
sexless than Leonardo, and this is perhaps why a 
woman-painter once cried out “Raphael is a eunuch”. 
Where then are the painters who achieved the right 
ratio of the masculine to the feminine? Pinturicchio, 
Giorgione, Veronese, Turner and, first among all of 
them, Titian—here are at least a few. If the hour were 
late and ideas, very rightly, were going to our heads, 
we might even hazard that Dutch painting is usually 
too masculine and French painting too feminine. 

But, a few pages back, I suggested that the greatest 
works of art owe that recognition of their greatness to a 
perfect proportioning of In and Yo: and we still have 
not decided what that proportion must be. The pre¬ 
sent tendency in both literature and painting is de¬ 
cidedly toward the over-masculine. Most young people 
regard as merely insipid that smooth and reposeful 
beauty which was the aim of all but a few of the Vic- 
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torian artists. They do not perceive that their admira¬ 
tion of whatever is hard, violent, abrupt and energetic 
has caused them to overbalance in the contrary 
direction. 

Just because the new generation values nothing but 
Yo, our Jeremiahs ought to comfort themselves. No 
period of decadence has been marked by an excess of 
masculinity. We need only to think of the ’nineties; of 
the invertebrate sweetness in seventeeth-century Italian 
painting; of the riotous complexity which is the salient 
feature of baroque and of rococo architecture; or of the 
confused and “indirect” Restoration comedies which 
displaced the robust and “simple” Elizabethan drama. 
Decadence, we can say, is always due to an excess of 
the In qualities, and it looks therefore as though in any 
supreme masterpiece there is likely to be more Yo than 
In. Strength, in short, must predominate over sweet¬ 
ness : and it may be that the greatest works of art com¬ 
bine the masculine and the feminine qualities in approx¬ 
imately the proportion of six to four. 

No person of any common sense would maintain that 
an artist will create mighty works merely because in 
Iris nature the sexual factors are mingled in that pro¬ 
portion. I do suggest, however, that no other merits 
can bring his work into the category of supreme 
achievement unless he has in his temperament enough 
of In and more of Yo. 



V 


On Consuming our own Smoke 

A N elderly astrologer in Camden Town who lived 
amidst bric-a-brac and cobwebs, who seldom 
washed the top of his bald head and whose brave pre¬ 
dictions never came true, had said to me once that 
“every man must consume his own smoke”. He was 
truly a quaint character. At Heatherley’s Art School 
he had been offered but had refused a packet of letters 
written by Swinburne to one of the “daughters of the 
game”. He told me, one afternoon, that, having just 
finished Faust, he had read all the epics of Europe, 
except The Lusiad, in the original languages. He must 
have died long ago, and my last recollection of him is a 
picture of the pair of us walking through dimly-lighted 
Camden Town, toward the end of the war, and of how 
he laughed so much at one point in our conversation 
that he laughed his teeth into the gutter. We spent at 
least five minutes in looking for them by matchlight. 

I had much opportunity of practising what he 
preached, for my disappointment was profound and it 
generated a great deal of smoke. I had to consider the 
sad truth that most writers have really finished their 
work by the age of forty or forty-five. They persist for 
many years more but that is because they have earned 
some reputation, their books (however repetitive) will 
» 49 
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sell, and they are unable to gain money by any other 
means. What, then, of the writer who, within hail of 
the forties, has to acknowledge that he has no reputation 
at all behind him? The outlook was very cheerless. 
In film-stories and novels an artist has only to stand out 
doggedly against contempt or neglect in order to 
succeed magnificently in the end; and there is, too, a 
popular fancy that, whatever the world may say, a 
talented man is always quite certain of his talent. 
Consider, though, what might have happened to a man 
who had not merely talent but the rarest genius. John 
Keats, writing about a year before his death, said “ My 
book is coming out with very low hopes, though not 
spirits, on my part. This shall be my last trial; not succeed¬ 
ing , I shall try what I can do in the apothecary line." The 
“book” was his best but nothing is more likely than 
that it would have failed completely if his death had 
not directed some attention to it: and Keats, being a 
man of character and having no means, would un¬ 
doubtedly have become a surgeon. The danger of 
continuing to write (whether from habit or from hope) 
when it would be wiser to stop is obviously much 
greater for a man who will not be automatically stopped 
by the need of earning money. 

Artists, in my experience, give of their best when they 
know that their work is wanted. A commission is an 
inspiration. We may work from many motives,—for 
money, perhaps, or for fame, or because we cannot 
endure to be worthless members of society. A writer 
whose work is unwanted knows all the wretchedness of 
the unemployed. I had money enough to dispose of 
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time as I wished, but I was conscious, day after day, 
month after month, of being useless: and I would 
realise with mortification that millions of my fellow- 
countrymen were working hard in their multitudinous 
ways and that they, who did work which was needed, 
could dispose as they wished of only a day and a half in 
the week. I knew that I could never write anything 
that would delight the majority of Englishmen,—and to 
feel that he is doing so, as Dickens must have felt, 
should make a man happy indeed: but I had hoped for 
so many years that I might at least make something of 
beauty which would please the few that in my unhappy 
state I began to wonder whether I might take up again 
a kind of work that, in its modest degree, had met with 
some success on the other side of the war. “A man 
must do something” I thought “to justify the bed that 
he sleeps in and the food that he eats. If they find my 
poetry of no interest and my spiritual philosophy of no 
account, perhaps I could make them smile?” And I 
determined to see if I could write comedies for the 
theatre. A little rhymed comedy had fared well in 
days which were then already far away from me,—in 
a world that was stable and at peace.* 

* The Poetasters of Ispahan , produced at the Criterion Theatre in 1918. 
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U NTIL I became used to it I was somewhat 
troubled by the reiterated cry of a man who 
stands all day not a coin’s-throw from my window in 
“Albany”. “Stawnoostender” was the curious word 
which he kept on shouting. At first I fancied that 
somebody had been knocked over by a taxi-cab and 
was vainly bawling for assistance, but the man, of 
course, was merely offering copies of The Star, The 
Evening News and The Evening Standard. One morning, 
as I watched him, he folded up a poster about “ Runners 
for Gatwick” and smoothed out another that bore the 
words “Famous Composer Dead”. It seemed strange 
that the passers-by should not care even to learn the 
composer’s name, and yet if the poster had read 
“Death of Well-Known M.P.” I should have behaved 
with the same indifference. I went out and bought 
copies of the three papers, and pointing to the poster 
I said to the seller “One of my best friends. . . 
“Gawd!” he responded. 

I have described in another book * my first meeting 
with Gustav Holst, how quickly we became friends (on 
a railway journey) and how quaint a companion he was 
during a holiday in Mallorca. He was then about 

* Inland Far. 
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forty and apparently a failure. As a young man he had 
lived a hard and penurious life, playing the trombone 
in louring musical-comedy companies; often, when the 
performance was over, bicycling at night from one town 
to another with the trombone on his back. And all 
through those years he had been working doggedly and 
with no ease at the composition of serious music. At 
forty, having toiled hard and wiLhout any encourage¬ 
ment, he had become a litdc tired, for Henry Nevinson 
was right when he observed “Success keeps a man in 
good health”. “How am I?” said Gustav, one day in 
1914: “I think I am looking forward to Devachan.” 

A youthful study of the Vedas, and especially of the 
Vedanta, gave him a philosophy which was not in tune 
with the age of Wells, Bennett and Shaw. He accepted 
the Vedanta. He believed in reincarnation and karma. 
So strong, indeed, was the vein of mystical sense in his 
nature that, just as Indian philosophy inspired The 
Cloud-Messenger and Savitri, so did Gnostic mysticism 
inspire The Hymn of Jesus. I suspect that in time most 
critics will agree that he never surpassed the other- 
world and exiguous beauty of this Hymn which draws 
us back over the centuries to the simple and ecstatic 
Christianity of the catacombs. Moreover it was, of 
course, a study of astrology, to which I introduced him, 
that culminated in the composition of The Planets. 
But although his philosophy was very real to him, he 
always thought first as a musician. In fact, having used 
up the inspiration which he derived from astrology, he 
almost entirely lost interest in the subject. 

His mixed ancestry might account for many elements 
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in his work. His great-grandfather, he told me, being 
“wanted” by the Russian police, fled from Lithuania to 
London in 1807. His grandfather settled in Chelten¬ 
ham in 1830; and at some point in his pedigree there 
was a German influence. (His name, of course, was 
originally von Holst.) “But” he remarked once, during 
the bitter first months of the war, “the only German 
thing about me is my upspringing hair.” I suspect, 
though, that the German strain in him may have pro¬ 
duced the thoroughness which caused him to study 
Sanskrit. Moreover, an artist’s mind is either slow and 
massive or quick and brilliant: the former type (for 
instance, Landor and Scott) seeming to be liable to 
gout, and the latter (for instance, Keats, Chopin and 
Beardsley) to tuberculosis. Holst had a slow and massive 
mind. For him the creation of a musical work re¬ 
sembled the long pregnancy of a she-elephant. Even in 
1913 he was pondering his would-bc comic opera 
The Perfect Foot, and he required two years to “set” a 
little one-act libretto called The Wandering Scholar. 

Most modern composers are literary-minded but 
Gustav was, like Schubert, almost exclusively a 
musician. He had read moderately but I never felt 
confident of his judgment upon any book or any poem: 
and while he was telling me of his plan for a choral 
work which was to be based upon certain poems by 
Keats, I was astonished to find that he had chosen some 
of the best and some of the very worst, and I heard with 
horror his bland suggestion that he should use only 
excerpts. Again, I did my utmost to dissuade him from 
composing The Boar’s Heads, short opera built out of 
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the amusing scenes in Henry the Fourth. Speed is 
obviously the dramatic essence of those Falstaff scenes, 
and an operatic arrangement must ruin them because 
it will slow them down. Gustav was an obstinate com¬ 
poser. No arguments could stop the composition of the 
Falstaff opera—which somebody wittily nicknamed 
The Whore's Bed. Indeed, as any astrologer would 
expect, The Planets revealed the strong and the weak 
points in his temperament. If Neptune is an original and 
haunting work, and if there is a profound sad beauty 
in Saturn, it is because the composer was much under the 
influence of those planets; and if Venus and Mercury are by 
comparison poor and insipid, it is because Gustav had 
little sex-interest and a mind that was not nimble. “After 
all, he’s no featherweight” said one of his best friends. 

More completely than any other man whom I have 
known, Holst lived for his art. I told him once that 
another composer had surprised me by saying that 
puberty had not effected in himself any sudden and 
dramatic changes. “Nor in me” remarked Gustav. 
“I was rather frightened until I learned that nothing 
unusual had happened,—that’s all. I suppose I was too 
much absorbed in music to bother seriously about 
anything else.” This might explain why, unlike so 
many artists, he was always ready to talk of his art. 
For instance, he regarded Gianni Schicchi as “superb 
theatre-work”—and, knowing the theatre so well, he 
had much more appreciation of Puccini than is general 
among composers. On another occasion he cried 
“What a pity that Beethoven should have had such 
drivelling libretti! Of course, most people say that the 
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libretto of The Magic Flute is contemptible, but it isn’t 
—to me”: and again “The third of Beethoven’s over¬ 
tures to Leonore is the best theatre-music that exists, or 
at least the best overture”, and “I have three feelings 
about works of art—interest, reverence and love. I’d 
never say that the works I love most are necessarily the 
best.” Once, too, I innocently asked him what he 
thought of Berlioz 1 orchestration. “Orchestration!” 
he exclaimed. “What do you mean? That’s a question 
I can’t possibly answer. You see, I can’t dissociate 
orchestration from the material which is being orches¬ 
trated: so Berlioz is no good to me! Once I tried to 
teach orchestration at the College, but I found it was 
impossible. The whole thing goes together, the material 
indicating the orchestration. If a drawing’s bad, you 
can’t show a student how to colour it.” 

When we heard that, while conducting at Morley 
College, he had become faint and had fallen backwards 
from the rostrum, striking his head, we did not suppose 
that the accident would have serious consequences; 
but it had, and he was never the same man afterwards. 
Going down to stay with him at Thaxted, a few months 
later in 1925,1 was dismayed to see how rapidly his hair 
was whitening and how frail he had become. I knew 
that there would be no more walking tours for him. 

During that visit he observed that “death must 
always be a painful process. All the instinctive forces of 
the body—everything within us except manas *—must 
be fighting desperately against dissolution,” A few 
minutes afterwards, as we strolled along in the April 

* In Vedantist philosophy, the impersonal mind. 
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sunshine, he said “The G minor Symphony is Mozart’s 
best work. His high average is due to a trick of repeating 
his best things when he was not inspired.” Then he 
surprised me by adding “The loveliest of Mozart’s 
tunes—those in The Magic Flute —are not quite so good 
as the finest tunes in Polly and The Beggar’s Opera. 
That tune in Polly —isn’t it called ‘ Hunt the Squirrel ’ ?— 
well, perhaps it is the best tune in the world. The tunes 
in those ballad-operas weren’t invented by one man: 
they were made by the musical instinct of a nation.” 
By some forgotten transition we then talked of Byron, 
and Gustav again revealed his lack of humour and of 
literary judgment when he actually complained of the 
ingenious rhymes in Don Juan. Nevertheless, he some¬ 
times came out with a paradox which at first I would 
take to be an embarrassing substitute for wit but which 
would generally prove to be sound. “In my early 
youth” he told me “I was definitely a prig. It’s a very 
good thing to be a prig for a year or two. It really 
means that you’ve recognised something that’s fine, and 
when you get rid of the priggishness, you retain a high 
standard of values. I mean, you’ll never sneer at what 
is noble.” A year later he came to dine with me, wear¬ 
ing a frock-coat. I suppose he had been conducting 
some afternoon concert. He seemed now to be much 
better in health, partly because he had spent some weeks 
in Rome as the guest of an American admirer. Rome, 
however, he did not appreciate. During the war he 
had been sent to Salonika, in charge of the concerts 
for the troops there, saying as he went out “I’m glad 
they can use me for my music. It’s all I can do”: and 
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he now said “Rome’s no good after Greece.” Wc were 
soon talking once more of Mozart. Gustav preferred 
Haydn. “The fact is,” I can hear him saying, “I don’t 
like any music very much if it is highly polished and 
sounds fluent. I like to have a sense of the struggle 
which an artist has had with his material.” On a later 
occasion, when my brother was with us, Gustav 
reiterated his preference for Haydn. “Mozart” he 
exclaimed “is always in court-dress. Haydn wasn’t 
always trying to be perfect. As Beethoven said, he was 
sometimes ‘unbuttoned’.” “He plays about more” 
suggested Arnold,—“ as when he suddenly leaves out a 
bar.” “Yes,” agreed Gustav, “he has surprises. 
Mozart has none.” 

A few months later he dined with me again. At 
first he was in good form. A week or two earlier he had 
visited Thomas Hardy at Max Gate. Hardy, with 
characteristic courtesy, had prepared for the visit by 
assembling a number of old music-books which—per¬ 
haps eighty or even a hundred years earlier—had been 
used by his father in the village-church; but Gustav 
had been sadly disconcerted when the great old poet 
observed “My two favourite tunes are Drink to me only 
with thine eyes and Gaily the troubadour ”. 

Our talk was then suddenly stopped by a terrifying 
explosion. A streak of lightning had, in fact, struck the 
aerial which Austin Spare so enthusiastically affixed to 
the telephone apparatus in my garage. Gustav tried 
to recover by lying down, but his nerves were too 
badly jarred, and quite early on that summer evening 
I had to take him home in a taxi-cab. 
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In the autumn of the same year Gustav, my brother 
Arnold and I were again together at dinner. I asked 
them whether Wagner’s reputation had in any degree 
diminished, and they agreed that The Mastersingers had 
—for them—lost none of its power. Arnold, parti¬ 
cularising the introduction to the third act, said that 
The Mastersingers was (perhaps he would not say so 
now) “the loveliest of long musical works”. They also 
agreed that Tristan was “wearing well”, but that The 
Ring could be praised only for small bits. “And what” 
I enquired “about Parsifal ?” “Me?” queried Gustav: 
“well, I think Wagner was only wagnerising,—repeating 
himself.” And when I asked them which of all operas 
they believed would endure for a long time, they 
finally chose The Magic Flute, The Barber of Seville, 
Orpheus, Carmen, The Mastersingers, and “possibly Tristan 
and Der Rosenkavalier”. 

Toward the end of that pleasant evening, Gustav 
said to us “The time when I was writing The Planets 
and The Hymn of Jesus was the happiest period of com¬ 
position that I’ve had.” This led to my brother’s 
question. “But how does a composition begin in your 
mind, Gustav? I myself start with something entirely 
abstract which has to be translated into terms of music. 
I don’t suppose it is like that with you. I imagine that 
you get a musical phrase and hear it at once as pertain¬ 
ing to some particular instrument?” Gustav replied 
“Well, take The Planets. That work, whether it’s good 
or bad, grew in my mind slowly—like a baby in a 
woman’s womb.” (I thought of the she-elephant.) 
“For two years I had the intention of composing that 
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cycle, and during those two years it seemed of itself 
more and more definitely to be taking form.” 

As the years hurried past, Gustav and I saw each 
other often and in various places, but most often at the 
George Hotel in Hammersmith Broadway, mightily 
relishing our bottle of Burgundy and our great dish of 
fried onions. There, at a comer-table which he re¬ 
garded as his own, we had dozens of rambling conver¬ 
sations; but no evening at the George was more memor¬ 
able than that upon which he had invited Helen Wad¬ 
dell to join us. For two hours she entertained us, with 
Irish fluency and brilliance, by telling long and lovely 
stories of Early Christian life—in particular, the mag¬ 
nificent story of Pelagia. Her easy eloquence amazed 
and intoxicated Gustav, who both as a talker and as a 
lecturer was somewhat naif and gauche. And when 
the evening was over (by this time he could not sit up 
late), away he would trudge through the sordid streets 
of Hammersmith, his white head hatless, his large 
peering spectacles on his nose, his old bulging inevitable 
music-case in his hand. 

On the evening of August the 4th in 1929 1 happened 
to be alone and greatly depressed about my work. But 
my luck was in. Gustav rang up, and at nine o’clock 
he was with me. “What!” he cried, “you have been 
uncreative for six months? I’m all right now, but once, 
my dear boy, I was sterile for a whole year. In fact, I 
fell into a state of advanced humility. Follow the 
prescription which I always give to myself. Do some¬ 
thing you have never done before! I” he continued 
“went to Italy: but of course that would be no good 
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for you because you have been there so often. But what 
about giving up a week to the exploration of London? 
I tried that once, with great success. For instance, I’d 
never realised that you can’t say ‘The East End is 
Jewish’: for when you get there, you walk into the 
Ghetto and out of it, quite abruptly—as though it 
began with one wall and ended with another.” 

And then, seriously considering my unhappy state, he 
remarked, “Well, of course a man simply must work. 
It’s a form of self-indulgence. And he must be ready, 
mind you, to turn out a lot of stuff which isn’t really of 
any value. One of the compositions which I first came 
to know well was The Ruins of Athens. That would have 
been when I was about eleven. At fifteen I was shocked 
that Beethoven, at so late a period, could compose 
anything so downright bad! I always regard The 
Ruins as a great comfort. It shows that even a colossal 
genius must produce three failures for each success. 
Produce! Never mind whether the work’s good or 
bad. Every fourth production will probably be the best 
that you can achieve.” Anyone who is passionately 
concerned with his work in any of the arts will under¬ 
stand how much I valued my old friend’s company and 
counsel that evening. 

At length, in the spring of 1935, we heard that he was 
ill enough to be imprisoned in a nursing-home. The 
doctors, I understood, were trying to strengthen him 
for an operation of some gravity: and when, driven 
there in her car by Mrs. Maijorie Humphreys, I saw 
Gustav in that efficient but unlovely nursing-home at 
Ealing, I was startled by his appearance. His lips, in 
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fact, were as white as his face. Nevertheless, he talked 
gaily and showed a very keen interest in my other 
friend’s animated account of her experience in Crete. 
Moreover, like most artists, he did not seem either then 
or at any time to care whether his surroundings were 
beautiful or ugly. Neuritis made him require that a 
room should be warm, and that was all. Men who 
create beauty seem seldom to need that their environ¬ 
ment shall be beautiful. 

Within two or three months of his death Mrs. Hum¬ 
phreys and I had half a dozen sittings with a well- 
known direct-voice medium. My friend arranged these 
experiments and I went to them anonymously. In a 
small dark room congested with furniture and nick- 
nacks, we listened to some records on a gramophone 
which were supposed to produce the right “vibrations”, 
and then to one or two prayers, and after this (the 
medium having sighed deeply) to the piping prattle of 
a Hindu girl-child—the medium’s control. Three or 
four times little specks of white light darted here and 
there about the room; and on one occasion both experi¬ 
menters were softly touched on the knee and the face 
by what purported to be the fingers of a child.* The 
control then withdrew, as it were, and we heard several 
voices address us. At length, too, we heard over and 
over again a voice very faint, very far away and 
seemingly distressed. The effect reminded me of an 
unsatisfactory telephone-call to Paris. The words were 
there. I could almost hear them but not quite. This 

* In Point Cornier Point Mr. Aldouj Huxley attributes this effect (a 
common one at seances) to the use of inflated rubber gloves. 
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particular voice seemed to be striving hard to increase 
its volume, though the medium strongly advised it not 
to make so much effort. “Now, friend,” she said, as 
though talking to a fractious child, “take it easy, and 
don’t strain like that. You will soon come through.” 
She then remarked “ I can’t quite hear the name of this 
person, but it is a foreign name”: and then, to my sur¬ 
prise, the little gnat-like voice, making a supreme effort 
and with, as it were, a microscopic shout, unquestion¬ 
ably pronounced the name “Gustav” without the G. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Humphreys, who was highly critical, 
and I also, heard several times the words, “ill—ill— 
Ealing”. “It sounds like ‘Ealing’,” commented the 
medium: “does that convey anything?” We gave 
a non-committal answer, and I then asked the little 
voice “What was your chief interest when you were 
here?” The voice, apparently much exasperated, 
replied almost petulantly, “Music, music!” 

It is usual in the West to talk as though a man who 
dies at the age of sixty deserves lamentation; and no 
doubt some people, but not many, “enjoy life” in the 
seventies and even the eighties. We pretend that life is a 
jolly experience of which nobody could have enough, 
though we know quite well that for most people it is 
painful or dull or, at the very least, disappointing; and 
we pretend that old age is delightful, though we see 
everywhere that years, like creeping enemies, steadily 
close in upon a man, causing him more and more to 
become a mind that repeats its early ideas within the 
dungeon of a body which is increasingly burdensome. 
Our lust for living—for the merest dregs of that first 
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vitality—is childish and ignoble; but the occidental 
who acknowledges that there is nothing to be said in 
favour of becoming old and who rebels against the 
hollow optimism of western society must prepare him¬ 
self for many fatuous rebukes. Were it not that “every¬ 
thing within us, except manas, struggles desperately 
against dissolution”, most people would admit that 
sixty years of life is as much as they really want. 
Gustav’s musical power was undoubtedly declining—a 
fact which he might very soon have realised—and an¬ 
other ten years would have brought him more physical 
distress and probably very little creative joy. He 
escaped much. 

I always wondered why he refused all applications 
for his autograph. He cannot have done so from vanity 
for he had no pettiness of mind. He was not always 
gracious, however, to some of the strangers who 
admired his music, and perhaps he refused his auto¬ 
graph for the same reason that he shunned newspaper 
publicity—from a feeling that people should not be 
encouraged to take an interest in anything to do with 
an artist excepting his art. 




VII 

On Sleeping through Life 

I N the dark seasons of life there is always some con¬ 
solation to be found if we are not completely im¬ 
prisoned within ourselves; and I was lucky to have been 
born with so great a sense of wonder that I have never 
become accustomed to the oddness of being alive. I 
used to reflect also upon the strangeness of my fellow- 
men, for I knew that if the world had been peopled 
exclusively by persons of my type, we should all be 
living quiet pastoral lives and that no machinery what¬ 
soever would have been invented. One of us might 
possibly have devised a wheel, and we should have had 
many arts and crafts, but locomotion and plumbing 
would still be sadly primitive. 

Now, everybody has felt at one time or another that 
there are too many people in the world, and we are 
therefore compelled to assume that we ourselves have 
often been counted in that number: but a litde con¬ 
sideration upon the advantages of sharing a planet 
ought not only to make us regard each other with 
tolerance but also inspire us with an immense pride in 
our ancestry. “We are all born princes,” said Emerson, 
and in order to realise the truth of his saying we have 
merely to follow die course of an ordinary day in the 
life of a leisured man. 
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Each morning, when he gets out of bed, he ought 
to salute the memory of all those generations of which 
he is, no doubt, the fine flower. Instead of doing 
so, his fingers fly to his chin and he prepares with 
resignation to shave himself. Once in New Guinea I 
watched an islander shaving a fellow-countryman 
with a fragment of broken bottle. Our hero, not 
breaking a bottle of Chambertin, proceeds with dull 
soul to manipulate a knife of consummate sharpness. 
But what a history his razor must have! Who was 
the first valiant man to scrape his own face with 
a tool so alarming? Or was it some enterprising 
tyrant, in the early Bronze Age, who made the 
hazardous experiment upon some terrified captive? 
If so, we should honour those unrecorded martyrs 
of the razor. 

Next, being duly perfect about the chin, how in¬ 
differently our exemplar steps into a bath, his mind 
encrusted with the disappointments of yesterday and 
the cares of to-day. . . . He is like the Poor Little Rich 
Girl in a sentimental comedy who has had so many 
gifts that nothing can any longer delight her: for he 
ought to be realising that a modern bath, with hot and 
cold, is an astonishing product. What centuries of 
mathematical and engineering toil have enabled him 
thus, at any moment, to evoke as if by enchantment an 
artificial pool at the top of a high building. If there had 
not been cleverer men than he in the world, why, he 
would need to trudge several miles before he could 
cleanse himself or wait, like a sparrow, to wallow in the 
puddles of the next shower. And after his bath? The 
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sour fellow walks downstairs and, if he is lucky, finds 
his breakfast laid out upon a table. Does he pause 
before it reverently? Does he gaze at that boiled egg 
as if it were the coping-stone of immense endeavour, a 
triumphant flourish of civilisation? Who domesticated 
the common or garden fowl? Not he, but some of his 
remotest ancestors. Who reared the hen that laid this 
particular egg; and did not her owner build a coop for 
her and feed her daily with yellow grain? And some¬ 
body else, too, tended the earth that grew the grain 
that nourished the hen that laid the egg upon which 
the born prince is about to breakfast. Does he stay for 
even an instant, as he tips a few particles of salt on to 
the discrowned egg, to think that if he stood unassisted 
in the world he might be hard-pressed to find any salt 
at all? And when he lifts the spoon, does he wonder 
what sort of inelegant object he would be handling 
were it not that he is one among a multitude of similar 
creatures? He approaches and consumes his breakfast 
with no recognition of the fact that he is touching 
priceless heirlooms, and he turns to his newspaper as 
though he had some divine right to a ready-made 
world. 

His newspaper indeed! How casually he thumbs it, 
how wantonly he doubles the page in order that it shall 
not dip into the marmalade or the coffee. . . . Should 
he not marvel that carriers, engine-drivers, editors, 
telegraphists, reporters, paper-manufacturers and pulp- 
collectors have all collaborated to start his day by 
telling him a number of exciting stories? Or observe 
him an hour or two later,—unworthy princeling that 
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he is! There he sits, in an armchair so cunningly made 
out of wood, wire, padding and leather that in five 
years, or even fifty, he could not have constructed it. 
His debt for comfort stretches back to the pioneer 
carpenters of earliest Egypt. If he is an American he 
accepts, too, with no question of his worthiness, that 
central heating which extends to him the pampered 
existence of a conservatory flower; and if he is an 
Englishman—he behaves no better. He gives to the gay 
fire before him a perfunctory and unintelligent glance, 
in part because he is one of those who, as Shelley ob¬ 
served, “scarcely know how wonderful fire is”, and 
in part because his torpid imagination does not in¬ 
stantly throng with pictures of the forests from which 
the firewood came, of the mines from which the coal 
was hacked, or of those days in the history of our race 
when a tame and domesticated fire was the most 
precious of goods. Ignoring the convenience of visiting 
a world after countless generations of experiment, he 
takes up pencil and notebook and proceeds to scribble 
the prices at which his investments stand. But this 
procedure would have caused Neanderthal man to 
stare and gasp. The notebook may have cost only 
threepence, but if an Assyrian high-priest had set eyes 
on it he would have marvelled at its delicacy and com¬ 
pactness. And that fine rod of lead, protected and held 
fast by its painted wooden sheath,—why, certainly a 
pencil would have stirred even Plato or Cicero to ad¬ 
miration and envy. 

Again, after luncheon,—a meal not made from raw 
gobbets of mammoth,—how gratified should this in- 
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grate be that he may walk into a park instead of a 
trackless jungle. . . . There, among nursemaids, peram¬ 
bulators and cheerful dogs, how crassly he lets his mind 
turn in little circles of calculation when, were it not for 
the labour of his progenitors, he would perforce be 
listening for lions and peering about for serpents. Who 
will maintain that he is worthy to be alive seeing that 
when he visits a picture-gallery he is not merely bored 
but half-proud of being bored? Particles of mineral 
and vegetable substances have been placed together 
upon sheets of canvas or slices of wood with the purpose 
of pleasing him; and if the gallery is a good one, he is 
looking upon certain lovely arrangements of these 
materials which only one man, of all who have ever 
lived, could devise. 

Nothing less than the destruction of the world could 
crack the tough nutshell of his egoism. How would he 
fare, were it not for other men, when he goes up to 
dress for dinner? Does he seriously suppose that, left 
to himself, he would ever have learned to make port¬ 
able lightning? Left to himself, he would still be a 
Caliban, and would probably have no choice but to go 
to bed at sundown: nor will he ever relish the finest 
flavour of living until, whenever he defies the sun by 
pressing a switch, he reviews the long history of the 
sudden and obedient light that surrounds him; seeing, 
in his mind’s eye, the gas-jets of the Victorian epoch, 
the oil-lamps which illuminate ten thousand years of 
our past, and the firelight by which men muttered in 
prehistoric ages. 

And being dressed, how like a senseless automaton he 
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takes a seat in a taxicab! Custom has so caked him that 
he spares not a wondering thought for the fact that the 
box in which he is now stowed, like a parcel, moves 
forward by itself; and yet who is he that he should take 
for granted a means of motion that would have as¬ 
tounded George Washington or Nelson? At least he 
might be thankful for the decency with which the 
inventors of motor transport concealed from him the 
ignominious truth that he is being projected from one 
place to another by a series of explosions, for all the 
world as though he and the taxicab combined to make 
an ingenious and comical firework. Nor does he 
observe with the slightest tremor of awe those 
remarkable objects to right and to left of him as 
he goes. Show him a honeycomb, and he may for 
a moment respect the industry and precision of the 
bee; but only the comments of a bee could break 
up the apathy [with which he looks at the intricate 
hives of brick and steel which his own race has 
erected. 

To observe him further could but increase our dis¬ 
gust. Think of him at the restaurant, gulping nectar 
and gobbling ambrosia, like a hog let loose at a banquet 
upon Olympus. Think of him at the play, staring and 
listening with atrophied eyes and ears as those complex 
patterns of form and sound proceed; not thinking back¬ 
ward along the ages until he remembers those humble 
progenitors who, in order to save their lives, mysteri¬ 
ously managed to project the first eyes and the first ears, 
of which his own are indubitably remote descendants. 
How could we stomach our contempt for the lout as at 
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midnight he hoists himself into bed? What right has he 
to a bed, to that sturdy framework, to that mattress, to 
the smooth-wrought linen, to the blankets that once 
contentedly nibbled grass? Here indeed is a target 
for the Communist, for here indeed is unearned 
increment. His egoism has kept him so stupid that 
he might just as well never have visited this astonish¬ 
ing world. Will he some day acknowledge that every 
minute of his complicated life is a climax of all 
human history? 

And yet as we close or furiously slam the door upon 
him, we shall perhaps admit that we also live half- 
awake and no better. Lawson (a painter of whom I shall 
soon be writing) was a man who had been through the 
thick of the Great War, and he described to me once 
the rapture which he sometimes felt in those days when 
he laid his finger upon a stone or a piece of wood. 
Lawson was brimmingly alive. By comparison with 
the frenzied antics of a broker in Wall Street, he might 
have seemed to be doing nothing; but he was a thousand 
times the more living man. The continual likelihood of 
an abrupt death shocked him into realising the mystery 
of being alive. Most of us quite forget it, and never 
wake up to the oddness of seeing light, breathing an 
atmosphere, and being present at a few scenes of the 
earth’s history. Because we are all, in some measure, 
somnambulists we see many things out of focus and the 
residue not at all. What a sensation would follow the 
announcement, were it possible, that somebody had 
discovered a gramophone record of Shakespeare’s 
voice. . . . But every clay, if we wish, we may discover 
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something which is much more intimately Shake¬ 
spearean. The plays and the poems are his voice talking 
to us from the age of Elizabeth and James. Print and 
wax are alternative methods of recording the voice of a 
man: and excellence in writing is largely a matter of 
making “a good record”. We lose some great experi¬ 
ences because we so quickly become used to everything 
and unsurprisable. 

I rejoice in stretching my imagination, and as an aid 
to the exercise I like to read books on astronomy. At 
first, when they tell me about the moon, I feel that I am 
making an immense journey. When they invite me to 
consider the planets, I begin to feel that the moon, after 
all, is only a stonc’s-throw away; but when they make 
me attempt to think of the inconceivable distances and 
incalculable antiquity of the stars, I recognise that the 
planets are simply my next-door neighbours. And how 
admirably a nodding acquaintance with astronomy 
shoi’tens the prospect of human history. . . . Read 
about a sun whose rays do not reach us for a thousand 
years, and you will feel that Dr. Johnson has only just 
gone from the room and that you have missed Julius 
Caesar by no more than a hair’s breadth of time. And 
when at length we lay down our book, the newspaper in 
the chair beside us no longer looks familiar. The 
swindles, murders and international bickerings of which 
it prattles do not seem perfectly natural. They seem on 
the contrary most queer. In fancy we have for a while 
impersonated the earth as it moves, marvellously sus¬ 
pended, among the august company that lights up the 
blackness of space, and we cannot perceive without 
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astonishment the blindness with which our own little 
company accepts the surrounding world. No matter 
how thoroughly we waste it or how dully we glance at 
its contrivances, it will be an amazing world to leave: 
and perhaps to remember. 




VIII 


Story of an Artist’s Model 

W HEN an old friend dies we go back in recol¬ 
lection to the beginning of our friendship with 
him: and when Holst—in the old Japanese phrase— 
“changed his world”, I remembered how life had 
tasted to me when I was in the twenties. These mind- 
pictures flowed and altered with their familiar rapidity, 
and within a few moments I was no longer a middle- 
aged dramatist living in Albany but a man of just 
thirty who had recently rented a big studio in Edwardes 
Square. I had gone there because at a palaeolithic 
period of my world-experience I had visited May 
Sinclair in' one of those big studios, and because, when 
I turned into the Square on a May afternoon in 1916, 
all the varied trees in its old garden were in leaf or in 
bloom. 

These were sour days. The European War, instead 
of ending after three months with a Te Deum in St. 
Paul’s (as my grimy old astrologer had prophesied), 
seemed quite interminable; nor was any imaginative 
person able to forget that young men of many nations 
were being blown to pieces, month after month, as if 
there were no sense in humanity, as if there had never 
been any art or civilisation in the world. 

At this time I still thought that I might be a painter 
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as well as a writer, and for that reason I sometimes 
continued to practise by drawing from “the life”. 
Every Tuesday, in fact, a brilliant young artist, whose 
name here shall be Philip Lawson,* would come to my 
studio. Having already been wounded in France, he 
found that he could forget the stupidity of war while 
he worked from the living model. Artists’ models, 
however, are of many kinds, or were so at that time. 
William Rothenstein tells me that in these days—twenty 
years later—almost any young woman may be willing 
to pose for the figure; nor am I surprised that it should 
be so, for the old prurience will soon have vanished 
completely, and anyone with a healthy mind will 
jubilate over its demise. Indeed, the day may come 
when a young bride will very rightly go to a photo¬ 
grapher in order that he may record the whole of her 
beauty and not merely the comeliness of her head and 
hands. Generations of loveliness have gone unrecorded. 

On a Tuesday evening in the sad summer of 1916 I 
had not been able to work with Lawson; and arriving 
home at about half-past eleven, I was surprised to see 
him still there, smoking a corn-cob in front of the 
anthracite stove. “Hello” he said—“I’ve had a nasty 
experience. . . .” And he proceeded to tell me that a 
new model had duly come to the studio, and that for 
the best part of an hour, with the usual “rests”, Lawson 
had worked with his characteristic intensity. “Then” 
he said “there was a knock at the door, and I supposed 
that you had been bored by your dinner-party and had 

* In many ways he resembled "Lawson” in Of Human Bondage; the 
best book of one of our best living writers. 
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forgotten your key and had come back early. But not a 
bit of it! A weedy little man, with a boil on the left 
side of his neck, pushed through the doorway. ...” 
“What?” I exclaimed. “Pushed his way past me” 
continued Lawson “and shouted ‘My wife’s here! She’s 
posing! Don’t you imagine that I believe in all this 
Art!’ ” His attempt at blackmail had been arranged, 
of course, by himself and our model,—who was, I 
suspected, not his wife at all: and Lawson, clutching 
at a straw, had gambled successfully upon the same 
suspicion. 

In the autumn of that year it was I, and not Lawson, 
who, sitting alone in the studio, heard a knock on the 
entrance-door. When I opened the door I confronted 
two pretty girls. One of them asked if I wanted a 
model: and there was something so sweet and friendly 
in her dark blue eyes that I engaged her to sit for us 
on the following Tuesday. That was how we became 
acquainted with the Hilda Donovan whose odd life- 
story I had once related to Shackleton. 

She came: we saw: she conquered. Hilda Donovan 
was physically superb. Her figure would have spell¬ 
bound Praxiteles. She had dark-blue loving and gentle 
eyes; a mouth and a chin that were somewhat irreso¬ 
lute; a strong long neck (few necks are both); massive 
shoulders; ripe breasts which, as the Frenchman re¬ 
quired, “quarrelled with each other”; a fiat belly; hips 
not overbroad; tall legs that had curves as beautiful as 
those of the arum-lily; and a skin of the palest gold 
imaginable. Having found Hilda Donovan, we engaged 
no other model. 
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She had started posing when she was fourteen. She 
was used to it, and in consequence she behaved at first 
with professional detachment. At her third sitting, 
however, we discovered that she was engaged to a 
dentist and that his name was “Frank”. A little later 
she intimated that Frank would not be able to marry 
her for at least another five years, and that her alliance 
with him was not indissoluble. Indeed, as time went on, 
I could see clearly that Hilda was beginning to fall in 
love with Lawson. And he? I knew very well what had 
lately happened to him. 

A virgin until he was twenty-four, because during 
adolescence his sexual instinct had swerved into 
religion, Philip had suddenly surprised all of us by 
making a runaway marriage with a woman who was 
much older than himself; had left her, after many 
months of mental agony, and had set up house with an 
Italian girl of dark and lustrous beauty; and then, after 
two years, another man had beguiled away the Italian 
girl with a promise of marriage which he did not fulfil. 
Lawson had shattered his own marriage for an illusion, 
and was now in no mood for a serious affair. 

Hilda, who loved everybody, very soon became so 
fond of Lawson—and, to some extent, of me—that 
whenever possible she would come to the studio and 
cook for us in the evenings. Occasionally, too, she 
would bring with her the friend—another model—who 
had first appeared with her at my door. They were 
living together in Hilda’s family, and—the family being 
copious—they sometimes came to my studio in order to 
enjoy a leisurely bath. So used were they to wearing 
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no clothes that in summer the two girls would often 
wander or lie about the studio like a pair of dryads, and 
since Lawson and I were mad about music, the total 
effect might have pleased Giorgione. They were so 
much in demand at the art-schools that each of them 
was making a fair livelihood. “But I’d always rather 
pose for you” said Hilda, “if you’ll give me enough 
notice. You’re the best friends I have.” I began to 
observe with amusement that she spoke less and less 
often about her dentist, more and more often about the 
impossibility of waiting five years before she married: 
and at twenty it is, no doubt, a dismal prospect. “I’ll 
be quite old by then” said Hilda. 

Summer died out, and autumn froze into winter, and 
the abominable carnage continued. Destiny was de¬ 
layed only by Lawson’s conviction that he was, at 
twenty-eight, an old and disillusioned man who could 
never love again. Meanwhile we discovered that Hilda 
lived in the household of her stepfather. And one day, 
while she was making toast at the stove, I asked 
her “What of your own father?” For a moment her 
simple and loving face became sad. She hesitated. 
Then she answered “You and Phil won’t think the 
worse of me. My mother was a model. That’s what 
made me take up this work. My father was a French 
medical student. They had an affair, and I am the 
result. That” she added “is why mother has never 
really liked me. I wish she did.” 

“I suppose the Frenchman deserted her?” asked 
Lawson. 

“He didn’t mean to” Hilda replied. “You see, he 
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had to go home: and when mother saw him off at 
Dover, he said to her ‘if anything happens, let me 
know’.” 

“But didn’t she?” 

“No. She was ashamed” said Hilda, with tears com¬ 
ing, “and so I have never seen my father and I don’t 
even know my real name. ... I should like to meet my 
father! ” Then she surprised us by saying that when she 
was fifteen, her stepfather had walked into her bedroom 
and tried to rape her,—“but mother, of course, doesn’t 
know about that.” 

Out of the goodness of her heart she would come at 
times to cook for me alone, being of the opinion that a 
diet of tinned pilchards was not the best possible, even 
in war days. And on one of these occasions she said, 
while cooking a chicken, “I’ve broken it off with 
Frank”: and then added naively “Do you think Phil 
will be glad?” 

“If you want him, my dear” I answered, “I daresay 
you won’t have to wait very long: but you’d better 
hurry up.” 

“He loves somebody else?” 

“No, but they say he’s all right now, and he’ll have 
to go back into the army.” 

“Oh” cried Hilda, “I don’t know what I’ll do if they 
take you both away. It gives me a lump in my throat 
when I think of it.” I explained that the army doctors 
never seemed satisfied with me, but that Lawson, much 
against his will, would almost certainly be in France 
again within five or six months. “Well” she said 
cheerily, “we must make the best of what time we have. 
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Lay the table will you? I shall be ready in two 
minutes.” 

At about this time the Government was advertising 
for “land-girls”, and I was not greatly surprised when 
Lawson told me one afternoon that Hilda had “joined 
up” as a dairy-maid and was to go to a farm near 
Barnet. “If I have to fight again” he added, “keep an 
eye on her. She’s so warm-hearted that she might 
attach herself to some bounder.” 

I did not see either of them for the next fortnight, and 
when he next came to the studio I could see at a 
glance that Lawson was a much happier man. “I’d 
better tell you” he said; and I then heard that two days 
after she had gone to the farm, Hilda had sent him a 
pat of butter, three snowdrops and a letter in which she 
had written “I hope you don’t think, dear, that I’m 
falling in love with you. I couldn’t bear that.” How¬ 
ever, in response to her wish, Lawson had visited the 
farm a few days afterwards. “And there she was, when 
I arrived” he said, “wearing a smock, breeches and 
gaiters, and she ran down the lane and flung her arms 
round my neck. It was so delightful that. . . Well, 
there were primroses coming out in the hedges. They 
had an undermining effect.” Hilda had then written 
again, and this time she told him that she would have 
the day off on the following Friday, and could she come 
to his rooms, have a bath and stay the night? So that 
was what had happened: and although the worst war 
of the world’s history was causing agony to millions of 
men and women, there were at least two persons who 
were now intensely happy. They had the present: they 
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believed that they had the future. The dream of 
Hilda’s heart, for example, was to see Italy—she had 
seen so many photographs of its art and its architecture 
—and Lawson said “If ever they end this war, I’ll take 
her there ”. 

I had never supposed that they would remain lovers 
for very long because Lawson was more interested in 
philosophy than in the women whom he attracted, and 
Hilda was obviously volatile; but within three months 
of their union Lawson, to my regret, was beginning to 
drift away. 

“I don’t know what tire devil to do” he muttered. 
“She’s perfectly sweet, as you know, gay and affec¬ 
tionate, but she’s eating up too much of my time. I 
suppose it must go on until something happens. Of 
course I don’t want to hurt her feelings, but it might be 
just as well if I were called up fairly soon.” 

“I had a letter from her this morning” I told him, 
“and I’m afraid she’s unhappy about it already.” 

“What does she say?” 

“Wants to come and see me about you” I replied, 
adding a promise to do what I could to soften the 
change for Hilda. 

When she arrived at my rooms she was somewhat 
preoccupied. She sat in an armchair, silent and gazing 
in front of her. “Well" I said, “what is the matter? 
Phil? He’s not very stable, you know.” 

Big tears gathered in her eyes, and she murmured 
“Phil and I were so happy ”. Hoping desperately that 
Lawson might recover his full delight in her, I said 
“You know, it’s always a mistake for lovers to see very 
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much of one another, A man can only absorb a certain 
amount of any one person’s 'electricity’, and if he gets 
more, it chokes him. Try seeing Philip only once a 
week.” 

“You don’t understand” she answered. “But I’m 
trying to” I said: “it seems such a pity that so charming 
a love-affair should be over in three months.” 

“You really think he won’t mind?” she asked. 

“He is bound to miss you” I said, tentatively. 

“You’ve guessed?” 

“Guessed what?” I echoed; and before I could say 
anything more, Hilda stood up, put her hands up on my 
shoulders and said “You see, I don’t want to hurt 
Phil, but I’ve fallen in love. Really,—this time. Don’t 
laugh at me, you cynical old thing! I tell you I’m head 
over ears in love. He’s an airman. We’re going to be 
married in October.” 

Faced by this Anatole situation, I found some diffi¬ 
culty in expressing that solicitude which Hilda, with 
her innocent sentimentality, considered to be due at the 
funeral rites of a fleeting love-afFair, but I managed to 
keep a serious face, and when I had wished her a happy 
marriage, she went away buoyantly. 

Lawson, as he had expected, was drawn back into 
the army; and 1917, that grey dragging year, was well 
on its way before I heard again from Hilda. She had 
long ago left the farm in order to work in an aerodrome, 
and I learned from her letter that she was living on the 
East Coast. It was an affectionate and piteous letter. 
She was pregnant, and the airman had deserted her, 
and of course she neither had any money left nor could 
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hope for help from her mother. I used often to wonder 
how she was faring, and when I heard that she had borne 
her baby I was puzzled to imagine how she would be 
able to support it. Perhaps fate was kind, though she 
did not think so, when the baby died after living for 
eight weeks. 

I was never greatly surprised if Hilda knocked at my 
door, and she did so on a morning of July in 1917, She 
was now a munition-worker and was living in two rooms 
with the model who had been with her at our first 
meeting. “Before you take me to lunch” she said, “I 
want you to promise that you’ll help me.” “What on 
earth has happened now?” I queried. “Well” replied 
Hilda, “it isn’t me this lime. It’s Geraldine. You 
remember Geraldine? She came to the studio with me, 
that first day. . . .” 

“And what’s happened to Geraldine? Pregnant, I 
suppose! ” 

“Yes,—that’s just what it is” cried Hilda. “She had 
an affair with a sergeant in the infantry, and of course 
he’s left her. Married, he said: couldn’t support 
another child. So I want you to give me the money to 
buy something which will get rid of it.” 

I told her that I had a strong instinct against destroy¬ 
ing life once it had started. For a few moments she was 
like a crestfallen child; and then, like a child, she forgot 
—or seemed to forget—her purpose in coming to me, 
and began to tell me of a man named Clarence Fitz¬ 
gerald Perkins. 

“And when” I asked “are you going to marry 
him?" 
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“Never!” exclaimed Hilda: “that’s the trouble. He 
hangs round me like a stockbroker round a millionaire: 
but I don’t like him, he’s common, he doesn’t know 
anything about art, and he waxes his moustache. 
Fancy going to bed with a moustache in that con¬ 
dition!” She proceeded to amplify my impression of 
Clarence Fitzgerald Perkins by telling me that he was 
the son of a retail draper in Stockwcll and that he 
would inherit the shop. “If he goes straight” added 
Hilda significantly. “With your beauty” I suggested 
“and your genius as a cook, you ought, I think, to 
marry a clean-shaven man.” 

She vanished, after lunch, for about three years. The 
war was then over, and I had begun to think with regret 
that I should never meet her again. One evening, 
however, there was a knock at my door and I found 
myself looking at a tall young man in very smart blue 
clothes. “Hilda’s outside” he said “and she’d like to 
see you: but we’re breeding dogs—there are six of them 
with her down there—and she has told me that you 
don’t like dogs.” 

“It’s very un-English” I answered “but unfortun¬ 
ately it is true, and I know that I am missing much. 
Suppose you restrain the dogs while Hilda talks to me 
for fifteen minutes?” He consented, and I learned that 
Hilda, who was beginning to put on flesh, was now 
living with the smart young man some little way out of 
London, and that they were making a livelihood by 
breeding terriers. “Before you are thirty” I told her 
“there will be nothing of which you are ignorant. Let 
me see,—you have been an artists’ model, a dairy- 
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maid, an amateur cook, an aerodrome typist, a muni¬ 
tion-maker and now you arc a breeder of dogs.” She 
enquired after Lawson and was delighted to hear that 
he had now a mistress who wrote beautiful sonnets and 
was sexually more passionate than Hilda herself. 
“That’s what he needed” she remarked—“someone to 
make him forget his work. Well, dear, good-bye: we 
must be getting to the station.” 

After a year or two the dog-business failed, and 
Hilda, still associated with the smart young man, 
inaugurated a dance-hall in Westbury. There was, as 
many people well recollect, a dancing-craze during the 
years that followed the end of the Great War: and I 
began to think of Hilda as being settled for life in 
Westbury. For weeks at a time I forgot her existence: 
but she was like a puppy who must bring his master 
whatever new object he has just discovered: and one 
summer’s afternoon in 1922 she came in—all loving and 
pretty and inconsequent—to inform me that at last 
Clarence Fitzgerald Perkins had prevailed. They were 
to be married “next week”. “Married?” said I, with 
a smile. “Yes, really,—this time” said Hilda. “Will 
you come to see me when I am Mrs. Perkins?” 

I went. The dinner, of course, would have charmed 
a French chef, but the conversation was uneasy. 
Clarence had an enviable opinion of himself but little 
knowledge of anything except underwear; and Hilda, 
becoming dreamy and remembering her pleasant life 
with Lawson, seemed to have realised the impossibility 
of mingling two personalities which were as anti¬ 
pathetic as Clarence’s and mine. The clock advanced 
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very slowly indeed; but after dinner, Hilda took me to 
see the connubial bedroom and distressed me by saying 
“But nowadays, dear, I prefer my sleep.” Clarence, 
when we returned, bestirred himself on behalf of his 
guest, and by way of entertaining me produced an 
illustrated catalogue of underwear. We sat on the sofa, 
and as he turned the pages with affectionate delibera¬ 
tion I strove to work up a crescendo of adjectives in 
praise of camisoles or gent’s pants. He was, however, 
not the man to put any limit upon his guest’s enjoyment 
and no sooner had we come to the last page of the first 
catalogue than he produced a second. The second, 
moreover, was followed by a third—of “cheaper gent’s 
wear”—but this, of course, relieved the tension by 
enabling me to run through a series of more critical 
adjectives in diminuendo. By the time that we had 
looked through the whole of his third catalogue, an 
uncomfortable silence prevailed. Clarence could think 
of no pleasure that would not be an anticlimax; Hilda 
was beginning to want her sleep; and I, seeing little but 
pants and camisoles on the blackboard of my mind, 
succeeded in saying good-bye. 

The years went by, and I seldom saw Hilda. Indeed, 
I assumed that Mrs. Perkins, after an eventful career, 
must have become an important and a lovable figure 
in the social life of Stockwell. In the earlier part of 
1924, however, when I was still living in Edwardes 
Square, I went one evening, at the invitation of Hugh 
and Olga Miller, to the Holborn Empire: and when I 
had seen them off, I hailed the oldest taxi-cab in the 
world and, to the sound of petulant rattling windows, 
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at length arrived, about midnight, at the door of the 
studios, thinking of my bed. 

It was dark but as I was paying my driver I observed 
that another taxi was ticking away the time and that 
two dim figures were walking, arm in arm, toward me: 
and just as I was about to go indoors, one of those 
figures—a woman—came running forward, and I 
heard her cry out “At last! Here he is!” 

“Darling,” exclaimed Hilda, having kissed me, 
“thank heaven you have come. It has been a wild mad 
evening, and there is such a lot to explain, but if you’ll 
take us up to the dear old studio we’ll tell you all about 
it.” 

“Now, Hilda” said I severely, “first of all, you must 
introduce me to this gentleman.” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, penitently, “I’d forgotten. 
George knows all about you. Let me introduce you to 
Sir George Potter. He’s a baronet. We’re running 
away together. What ought we to do next?” 

“Pay off your taxi” I told them, “and then come 
upstairs, drink something, and explain the situation.” 

As soon as I had lighted the studio, Hilda hugged my 
arm in her confiding manner and said to Sir George 
“We’re all right now”. 

Hilda had a sweetness that was irresistible, and I 
gladly postponed the pleasure of being asleep. I 
brought out a bottle of whisky, put my guests into 
chairs, and asked for a coherent explanation of their 
presence. Sir George was a tall young man with a poor 
skull, good-looking and well-bred. “I’m just mad 
about Hilda” he observed. “And I about George” 
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said Hilda. “And we’re off to Italy” said the baronet. 
“You see,” Hilda broke in, “I’ve taken to sitting again, 
and wc met at Heathcrley’s. . 

“Now, now, now!” I protested: “at the moment I 
have not the faintest notion why you are careering 
about London in a taxi-cab after midnight. What has 
become of Clarence Fitzgerald Perkins?” “Oh,” 
cried Hilda, “I had to leave him.” 

“Yes” I answered, “so I have been supposing.” 

“And George met me in the life-class” babbled 
Hilda, “and he’s going to take me to Italy, and then 
we’ll marry as soon as ever we can get our divorces.” 

“Marry?” I asked, adding at once “but tell me what 
happened this evening.” 

“He cut up rough” said Sir George. . . . “Darling,” 
said Hilda, “I simply couldn’t stand it. He objected to 
George coming in to see me! And he’s not an artist, 
and you know that I never like anyone but an artist.” 

It was now about one o’clock in the morning. “But 
how did he behave?” I asked. “Stormed at us” 
replied the baronet,—“he never liked me.” “And” 
added Hilda “then he rushed out and, just as we were 
running away here, he lay down upon the tram-lines 
with his head on the rails.” 

“Is he dead?” I enquired. 

“Oh no” replied Hilda. “You can bet your life, 
dear, that he jumped up as soon as a tram came any¬ 
where near him! We watched him go home. Then we 
both took a taxi, and came to you.” 

I was touched. “Well, what do you want me to do? ” 
I asked. “Put me up for the night” said Hilda: “then 
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we’ll all meet to-morrow morning—no, this morning— 
and arrange things.” 

I pondered for a few moments: and then, realising 
that I had to think for two wholly irresponsible persons, 
I took a firm line. “Hilda” I said “where’s your 
luggage?” “I haven’t any. There wasn’t time.” 

“Not even the customary toothbrush?” 

“No, dear, but that won’t matter for once.” 

“Well” I told her, “I’m not going to put you up 
because Clarence will certainly be round here in a few 
hours, and I don’t intend to become an innocent 
co-respondent. I’ll lend you a small suitcase, a dressing- 
gown, a hairbrush and a pair of my pyjamas, and then 
I’ll take you round to the Kensington Palace Hotel.” 
And that indeed was what we did, Hilda insisting that, 
as the night had been so agitating, we should walk to 
the hotel. For my part I had the discretion to lend her 
a suitcase that bore no name or initials. The porter 
looked queerly upon us when we arrived at two o’clock 
that morning, but he granted her a room and we all 
said good night. Sir George promised to call for her at 
eleven. “And what of the future?” I asked him as wc 
walked away: “you told me that you arc married.” 
“I shall get a divorce” he answered, “and no doubt 
Hilda will be able to get one as well.” 

One afternoon about three months later, as I was 
talking to Gustav Holst after lunch, Hilda came sunnily 
into the room. She could hardly slop telling me of the 
wonders which she had seen in Italy, and might never 
have stopped if Gustav had not risen to go. When 
he had gone, I said “And have you arranged the 
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divorces?” “Divorces?” answered Hilda, “what di¬ 
vorces? Oh, of course I haven’t told you. We decided 
not to marry; and to tell you the truth I don’t suppose 
I shall ever see George again.” Nor did she. In fact, 
about a year later the baronet died, not perhaps deeply 
lamented by anyone: and as for Hilda,—well, the rest 
of her fairy story is that she found a fine man to love her 
and whom she could love, and that she has lived 
happily ever afterwards. We heard no more of Clarence 
Fitzgerald Perkins. 




IX 


Little Cricket 

T HE richest and broadest mind with which I have 
come into contact is the mind of Havelock Ellis; 
and I believe that posterity, not distracted by the news- 
value of our politicians and film-stars, will consider 
that he was the greatest Englishman of the present age. 
I was not surprised, therefore, when Holbrook Jackson 
observed “Of the famous men whom I have not met, I 
should most like to meet Havelock Ellis ”. 

He is, however, so extremely reserved that nobody, I 
imagine, can break the ice in his presence. Having 
cracked it as best I could, I very soon heard my two 
friends discussing the anthropological theories of Pitt 
Rivers; and their discussion led Havelock Ellis to 
expound his idea that English painters reveal in their 
work the division of England from which their family 
came. “Men who come from East Anglia” he said 
“paint objectively, and those who, like Reynolds, come 
from the West Country arc more romantic,—melo¬ 
dramatic, if you care to call it so,—and when they 
painted a portrait would, for example, place the sitter 
against a broken pillar, a gathering thunderstorm, or 
both. Turner” he added “was of mixed antecedents, 
as one would expect.” A few minutes later there was an 
entertaining tug-of-war concerning whether genius is 
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or is not racial. Ellis maintained that it is; Jackson, 
that a genius of Hindu, Celtic, Roman, Greek, Chinese 
or other characteristics may spring up at any point on 
the map. I thought, as I listened, of Shelley who cer¬ 
tainly seems like a foreigner—perhaps from the “spirit- 
world”. 

Their talk made me recollect how my brother, whose 
music so clearly suggests a Celtic ancestry, had re¬ 
marked once “There is nothing English about me 
except my delight in cricket”; and from this recollection 
I went on to remember how, only a few days earlier, 
Edmund Dulac had pronounced at a dinner in his 
studio that cricket is a stupid game. He is, of course, a 
Frenchman, but it was hard to hear him say that, for 
I had begun to play cricket when I was seven years old. 
This was, of course, too late in life, and had I begun 
earlier I might have grown up to be a fairly good 
player. I pictured that very first game which I ever 
played,—in a field near Clapham Junction. The trains 
rumbled past on a high bank behind our wicket. And 
our instructor was a Mr. Simon, a red-bearded Con¬ 
gregational minister who, as it chanced, had brought 
with him a nephew, just “down” from Oxford. Sir 
John Simon’s bowling was the first which Arnold and I 
had ever to confront. 

Boys of that period were unacquainted with aero¬ 
planes, motor-cars or picture-houses, and cricket be¬ 
came very soon an obsession with those two little boys. 
Every evening, when my father had finished with the 
newspaper (it was called The Standard) I used to sprawl 
on the floor of his study, snipping out the columns of 
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cricket figures. At the age of eight I had not heard of 
Widen, though soon afterwards that indispensable 
volume became every \ car my most-prized Christmas 
present. * 

Like most latc-Victorian children, we were carried 
away every spring to the seaside or the country, and 
that would be in early April when the papers were 
still desuid of all interest: but when we returned from 
that holiday, how delightful it was to get out of the 
train and into a horse-drawn omnibus which plodded 
up the steep hill to our home in Hampstead: for as we 
rumbled homeward I could see that all the may- 
trees to right and to left were at last in full green leaf, 
and I knew that the little cricket-ground in our garden 
would be beckoning us to play. Even there, in the 
omnibus, I could picture how we should lug our 
practicc-net from the gardener’s apple-strewn loft, how 
the great chestnuts and sycamores, accustomed to 
towering up benignantly behind our wicket, must have 
broken through their wintry torpor, and how our 
orchard, to the left of the batsman, would now be in 
luxuriant blossom. When May itself had come, the 
smell of the air was nectar, ibr to us it smelt of bats and 
pads and pipeclay and sunny soil: and off we would 
hurry on our bicycles up the High Street of Hampstead 
to buy a new, red glistening cricket-ball. 

Now, you must know that our garden-matches were 
usually played by three a-sicle. There was Arnold, a 
stubborn batsman, an exceedingly good left-hand 
bowler: and our cousin Claude, who became very 

* In those days U’iiden appeared some little time before Christmas. 
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difficult to get out: and our tutor, Francis Colmer,—in 
all probability the most charming man alive: and our 
two gardeners,—John and Thomas Eden, father and 
son. John Eden was a Yorkshireman who in his youth 
had played for Pickering (in Yorkshire), and he was not 
so foolish as to pretend that gardening was more 
attractive than a match at cricket. There was, in fact, 
no time at which he would not be ready to go into the 
greenhouse, change into flannels, and neglect his 
gardening for a game. Our pitch, owing to the number 
of plantains upon it, was not suited to classical batsman- 
ship. It was, in short, a perilous wicket, and sometimes, 
after a casualty, John Eden, ruefully gazing at the 
plantains, would reassure us by saying “Yes, sir,—as 
soon as ever the sun goes down I’ll ‘rowP the pitch: as 
soon as ever the sun goes down.” Time, it must be 
confessed, had lowered the arm of this Yorkshire 
bowler, so that, although he broke from leg at a fair 
pace, often bowling us, he became somewhat notorious 
for the number of his wides. I now think that we may 
have been youthfully uncharitable when we smiled at 
his remark “Yes, sir,—Tom Emmett, he said to me 
‘You bowl* too straight’. That’s what Tom Emmet, 
said to me, sir!” Too straight! His fielding, too, had 
evidently declined: and I now understand that declen¬ 
sion all too well: but there it was,—and he became 
known among us as “the Ancient Mariner” because 
as I had once remarked, “he stoppeth one of three”. 
In his youth he must have been a very fine all-rounder; 
and I daresay that, if Economics had willed it, John 

* He pronounced the word so that it rhymed with “fowl”. 
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Eclcn would have played for Yorkshire. At least I have 
no doubt whatever that he is now batting and bowling 
with Tom Emmett in the Elysian Fields. 

This cricket-madness accounts for many gaps in my 
education. You must try to realise that we were so 
enthusiastic that some of our games would begin 
between the swallowing of breakfast and the arrival, 
at 9 a.m. of “Coll”,—Mr. Francis Colmer: but fortun¬ 
ately he was a heavy sleeper, and sometimes our game 
would continue for an unexpected half-hour before, 
running in record-time from Highgate to Hampstead, 
he had arrived,—dripping but eager to educate us. 
In consequence, while he was trying to implant in me 
the elements of Euclid or of Latin or of Greek, I—very 
naturally—was preoccupied by the grave realisation 
that Arnold, at the temporary “close of play”, had 
scored thirty-five not out: and when the “break” in 
our studies occurred, out again we would rush pell-mell 
to our cricket-ground, take the gardener and his son 
away from the rhubarb or the sweet-peas, and for a 
precious half-hour (with Livy or Euripides hovering 
above us) I would bowl away at Arnold—as though the 
fate of the British Empire depended upon my capturing 
his wicket. 

As the years went by and we developed from boys 
into young men, our garden-matches became more and 
more popular, partly because of my mother’s lavish 
hospitality at supper-dme; and I have sdll a bunch of 
little notebooks in which our scores were scribbled down 
triumphantly or in gloom as the wickets fell. If I turn 
their pages I am instantly in my ’teens again, remember- 
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ing hot afternoons in summers on the other side of the 
war, or perhaps 

“ the rich dark odours of the garden wet ” : 

and the personalities of boys or young men, who 
became mature and who arc now dead, rcinhabit my 
imagination: handsome Lynn Hartley, for example, 
who was killed in France, and Stacy Aumonier with 
whom we continued to play cricket almost up to the 
end of his life in 1928. 

And then, as we all approached twenty, we began to 
scatter; Arnold being busy at the Royal Academy of 
Music, Lynn working well but inappropriately on the 
Stock Exchange, two or three of our older friends dis¬ 
appearing into wedlock, and I living for months at a 
time in Germany or Belgium. Cricket, however, was 
too deeply in our blood to permit of our tamely giving 
it up; and in 1911 I started a series of annual cricket 
weeks (a cricket-wcelc is a measure of time consisting 
of at least ten days) in Wiltshire and Somerset.* Those 
“weeks” continue still: but 1 said farewell to my 
cricket in 1933. 

The primitive games in the garden were the happiest 
of all, partly because at that time we were simple boys, 
but the West-Country “weeks”, in which we played 
slightly more serious cricket, were themselves so delight¬ 
ful that with each New Year’s Day I would find myself 
already dreaming of August, and of coming again 
into contact with the lives of men, from various parts 

* An account of these earliest “weeks” can be found, if anyone cares 
to find it, in Inland Far. 
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of England, whom I had learned to honour and to 
love. We tried to win but cared little if we lost; and at a 
dinner in celebration of our twenty-first anniversary an 
old opponent (George Hurn of Melksham) surprised 
us by saying that we did not realise how much good 
we had done to the cricket of the district. The truth is 
that if we met with a side which needlessly played for a 
draw, we dropped the match from our programme, and 
that we ceased to play village teams if, in order to beat 
us, they imported “Blues”. A village-game, as all 
cricketers know, has a peculiar charm just because the 
villagc-siclc has character of its own. We used in our 
earlier years to play a village near Bath, but a time 
came when our opponents burst forth into so many 
notable blazers that wc might just as well have been 
playing an ordinary featureless club-game in London; 
and one evening Kenneth Lindsay, pausing on his way 
home at the inn of this village, fell into conversation 
with the oldest inhabitant. The gaffer observed to him 
“Mr. Baax doan’t play our boys now”. “No” said 
Lindsay, “why did you drop us?” “Twcrcn’t us as 
draaped ye” replied the gaffer, “twas ye as draaped 
we.” 

No change of this kind ever spoilt our matches 
against the lovely village of Lacock, and the Lacock 
players realised that wc appreciated their integrity. 
Indeed, wc liked best of all our matches those against 
Lacock, Melksham and Clorsham. Melksham is not an 
attractive town but it possesses a cricket field which is 
perfect and small. It also possesses two fine cricketers— 
George Hurn and Glem Hurn—who stand for every- 
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thing that is best in the English spirit. I never met them 
without wishing that they could live for ever, seeing 
that if England might be judged by such upright and 
warm-hearted men our country would be without an 
equal in the world. The cricketers at Corsham arc, like 
the Hurns, among our oldest and friendliest opponents. 
To me, moreover, who love old things but none more 
than Tudor architecture and Tudor music, there was 
always at Corsham the added delight of looking once 
more at the Elizabethan almshouses, close to the cricket- 
ground. At Corsham, too, I would sometimes be called 
away, when our team was batting, to converse with 
Lord Methuen who was then over eighty: a double- 
exposure sensation because, at the age of thirteen, when 
playing soldiers in the long attic of my father’s house, I, 
impersonating Lord Methuen, had so often launched 
my lead soldiers against the abominable Boers. At 
length, however, as the years went over me, I per¬ 
ceived that the hour had come to give up cricket for 
ever. Just as most people die without knowing it, so do 
most cricketers play their last game in the supposition 
that they will be batting again next year: but rheuma¬ 
tism or some dangerous illness or a move to another 
country intervenes during the winter, and they are left 
gazing a little sadly at an old long leather bag. This, I 
decided, should not be my fate, for I had always ad¬ 
mired the old Roman general who quietly committed 
suicide when his gout became incessant. I had found, 
when fielding at cover, that if a catch came to me 
I sometimes thought that it was going to the bowler, 
and at this signal I made up my mind. By a stroke of 
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good luck my last game was at Corsham, where I had 
so often been happy. Some little time before the close 
of play, when the blue sky was islanded with white 
clouds, clouds that were just beginning to glow faintly, 
I could see that a draw had become inevitable and, a 
little relaxing my attention, I began to think of all that 
cricket, our curious old game, had meant in my life. . . . 

I do not know why Edmund Dulac should have felt 
that cricket is a stupid pastime. Henry Nevinson, who 
ought to know better, has lately suggested that it might 
be tolerable if all the players, except the two batsmen, 
were to field throughout the match; and slowness, of 
course, is the usual complaint against cricket. It is 
certainly remarkable that any game should occupy 
three days or even, in Australia, the whole week; and 
now that each generation becomes more speed-mad, I 
do not believe that cricket can survive beyond two or 
three decades. It may well collapse, quite suddenly,— 
like pell-mell and certain other games. Those who decry 
cricket, however, decry it for its principal virtue,—not 
understanding that it is the best of all games for 
building up permanent friendships. Who ever made a 
lifelong friend by constantly rushing about? An hour of 
lawn-tennis or football leaves the participants mere 
acquaintances. Golf may owe some of its charm to its 
intervals of comparative inaction, but it is better to 
make a dozen friends (adding the twelfth man and the 
team’s umpire) than one or perhaps three. Decriers of 
cricket have evidently never known the pleasure of 
coming back to the pavilion, after two or three hours in 
the field, of easing their muscles, lighting a pipe, watch- 
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ing two of their companions out there at the wickets, 
adversely criticising their disgraceful strokes, and in the 
meantime exchanging ideas or gossip or jests with those 
others who are also sitting-out. Those periods of in¬ 
action set cricket far above a mere form of exercise. A 
leisurely stroll round the field (but with half an eye on 
the game) may readily found a deep friendship. It was 
during such a stroll that one of my players, lately 
crossed in love, ferociously observed “There arc only 
two kinds of women: bitches, and bloody bitches”; 
and much as I had liked him before, I very soon liked 
him the more thereafter. If, by virtue of a light¬ 
hearted game, we associate with a man all day for 
perhaps ten days, and if that association is renewed 
through several years, we have a fine chance of loving 
him and of caring about his fortunes throughout our 
lives. I know well that those cricket-tours built some of 
my deepest friendships, and that I should now be much 
poorer were it not for the magic of friendship which 
hovers about that long and leisurely game. 

And when I think of our drives homeward, at seven 
or eight o’clock, through summer-splendid lanes and 
past the villages and the solitary timbered cottages of 
the West Country; of the wooded hills in the amber 
sunset-light, and the broad cornfields already en¬ 
camped; of the genial men of Wiltshire or Somerset 
with whom we sat down to lunch or tea and to whom we 
would wave good-bye for another eventful year; and 
of their lives that were spent so differently from our 
own, most of these men having close contact with the 
farm and the soil: then 1 am convinced that the c's- 
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scnce of poetry is more intimately associated with 
cricket than with any other game. 

Tt was not for nothing that Edward Thomas, having 
kepL the score for us in a few of our matches, remarked 
that “ the score of a cricket-match looks very much like 
a sonnet”. The score of a football match is an empty 
nut; a golf-score is no lovelier than a skeleton; even the 
printed result of a lawn-tennis match is a mere cocktail 
to be lightly tossed down. Not one of them is, like a 
cricket-score, a sumptuous pie in which we may probe for 
tit-bits almost indefinitely. Anyone who can “read a 
score”, though he may know nothing about our modest 
team, willsomcwhatenjoythe following “sonnet ”—which 
records an innings against the gallant players of Lacock: 


Armstrong Gibbs—c Coleman b Gerrish . 12 

Major R. H. Lowe—c Potter b Newman . 24 

A. D. Peters—lbw b Wheeler . . . 1 

B. W. O’Donnell—b Holder ... .68 

Arnold Bax—b Holder .... 2 

Alec Waugh—b Holder . . . . o 

Cecil Palmer—b Holder . . . . 23 

J. C. Squire—c Newman b Holder . . 6 

H. C. Prcw—b Holder .... 7 

Ralph Straus—not out .... 3 

. 0 . Bax—not out ...... 9 

(For 9 wickets) . 164 


To us who were playing in the match, these figures 
combine of course into an exceptionally musical poem, 
rich with subtle overtones. We can see the hayfields 
round Lacock cricket-ground, and the steeple of the 
ancient church across a medley of wrinkled red roofs. 
We can see that Armstrong Gibbs, an exuberant mirth- 
maker as well as a fine musician, was not in liis best 
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vein; that Major Lowe, the “father” of our eleven, 
still retained much of his pre-war skill; that Peters, who 
is capable of big scores, must have been in his most 
lackadaisical mood; that when the worthy Holder, 
wearing that familiar cap of French blue, was asked to 
bowl, he rapidly struck the stumps, but that he could 
not intimidate O’Donnell, who is accustomed to facing 
the music, or Cecil Palmer who at that time was a 
publisher and accustomed to holding even literary 
agents at bay. We can also sec his merry eyes and his 
more than portly figure. Indeed, his name reminds 
me at once of Arnold’s query on the morning of a 
match: “Will he wear his sash to-day above or below 
the equator?” Sir John Squire, we remember, was 
always a great-hearted friend but not always so free a 
scorer as he was in this match. As for Prcw (one of our 
finest all-rounders) he would be better known in a juster 
world than many of those who merely write books or 
even music, for he, as an analytical chemist, was doing 
work of more value than the entertainment of the public. 
And last, or almost last, wc see again—marching stal- 
wartly to the wicket—that Old Harrovian, that reposi¬ 
tory of strange knowledge, that imperfect but dauntless 
cricketer, that would-be country-gentleman but hard¬ 
working man of letters, that uncomplaining butt of 
half our badinage, that ubiquitous and kind-hearted 
nonagenarian of the future,—Ralph Straus. 

Moreover, it was after this very match that wc 
bettered our acquaintance, in so charming a way, 
with Mr. Tanner of Lacock. He was one of several 
veterans who delighted us by specially turning out, for 
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the only time in a year, against our team. This was now 
the more courageous in Mr. Tanner, seeing that twelve 
months earlier he had received a fast ball full on his 
nose and, scorning our recommendations, had retired 
from the wicket only when the flow of his blood was 
threatening to produce a wet wicket. 

We had packed our bags, and the long poplar- 
shadows were half-way across the meadow, when he 
said to me “A good game,—but it’s been a hot day. 
The river runs through some of my fields, and if any of 
your boys would care for a bathe and a drink, tell them 
to come along.” At this invitation Peters took me into 
his car and, with Prew and O’Donnell behind us in 
another car, we followed Tanner through the lanes and 
up to the door of his house. All round us were meadows 
for which the only true adjective is “lush”; and what 
with the slanting gold of the sun, the rich emerald of 
the grass, the tall slumbering aureate trees and the 
length of quiet water, that scene was perhaps the most 
gently beautiful, most heart-casing and most English 
that I had ever looked at. It was hard to remember 
that in a world which was here so idyllic there could be 
intrigues and swindlings and wars. Within a few min¬ 
utes Prew and O’Donnell had stripped and were 
swimming under the low-branching trees. 

Peters and I, meanwhile had followed our host into 
the house, and there, he told us, his father had always 
lived and his grandfather too, so giving us a happy 
sense that there were still corners of our country in 
which life was lived steadily and in unbroken touch 
with the past. Just inside the front door stood a heap 
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of round white stones, like primitive projectiles. Most 
of them were of the size of a cricket-ball, but one of 
them, at the top, was a large as a football. These 
mysterious relies baffled my curiosity. “Oh these,” 
remarked Tanner, who must have seen them from 
childhood, “well, in years gone by people used to feed 
horses on bran, and in the bran there were almost 
invisible scraps of metal. The scraps coagulated and, 
given fifteen or twenty years, became stones. Lift that 
one” he suggested, and I found that the football was 
of such weight that I thought with compassion of the 
poor long-dead beast who had trudged about with 
such an object in its belly. On our way through the 
house, which we were inspecting while Mrs. Tanner 
assembled the drinks, we noticed a number of glass 
cases in which mighty fish were enjoying a stuffed im¬ 
mortality, but it was of the watermill—a little way from 
the house—that Tanner was proudest, and rightly so. 
The mill, he said, was recorded in the Domesday 
Book. By this time our bathers had re-clothed them¬ 
selves, and we all turned back into the old comfortable 
house in order to drink a health to Mrs. Tanner, but 
on the way, my attention being caughL by the solemn 
rueful countenance of a particularly large fish, I asked 
our host if the fish had been caught in the local river. 
“Yes” replied Tanner “and,” he added with a twinkle, 
“it was caught by W. G.” This was like hearing that 
Agamemnon had visited that house, and indeed, while 
we gratefully sipped our whisky, Tanner told us that 
W. G. had often stayed there with Tanner’s father. 
Moreover, he had once wagered with a cricketing 
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friend that the friend would make fewer runs that day 
than the number of fishes which W. G. would catch in 
Tanner’s stream. “And so as to make sure” our host 
continued “Dr. Grace began fishing that day at four in 
the morning, and what’s more he did actually catch a 
hundred, mostly roach, and so, by supper-time, he was 
pretty well content, and he packed up his tackle. All 
the same, he lost his bet, for the other man had scored a 
hundred and three.” “Then you knew him?” one of 
us asked. “Quite well” said Tanner, “when I was a 
boy. Once he took me into the garden where we had 
put up a cricket net, and he began by bowling to me— 
a long time; and then he said ‘Come along, laddie,— 
you shall bowl at me now’. And after some time he 
managed to let me bowl him out, a great event for a 
lad of my age, and he’d done it so cleverly that I didn’t 
suspect for years that he missed that ball so that I 
might have done something which I should always 
remember. Of course, like most men of that period, he 
was selfish and he could bully, but he certainly had 
his kindly moments toward a small boy in this house.” 

When at length we strolled to our bag-laden cars, 
the glowing green of the meadows and trees had be¬ 
come so intense and so lovely that life seemed pitifully 
short, and I found myself thinking of some who could 
no longer look at this world, some who would have 
rejoiced as much as I in all that evening-beauty, and I 
realised that among them no one would have drawn 
more happiness from that hour than Stacy Aumonier 
who had been of our cricket-party, though he was too 
ill to play with us, only a year or two earlier. 
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I F we aim at living reasonably, we have to resign 
ourselves to the visitations of Death. One by one, 
as we grow older, our friends disappear “into the silent 
land” until, when we are in the middle forties, most of 
us have as many friends in the next world as we have in 
this; and we know very well that time, like a chess¬ 
player, will continue to remove piece after piece from 
the board at which we arc gazing. We miss our dead 
friends a little, and occasionally, but it is hypocritical 
to pretend that we miss them much. When a man 
spends five or six months in New York or China, we 
send out a thought to him now and again—perhaps 
once or twice in a month—but for the most part we are 
preoccupied with present affairs: and so it is when our 
friends go away from us for good. We must have lived 
very close indeed to somebody else if we are to miss him, 
after his death, as we should miss an arm, a leg, or an 
eye; and so dire can be the collision of death with deep 
love that we are fortunate not to be capable of loving 
more than two or three persons profoundly. 

The death of Stacy Aumonier was no shock to any of 
his friends, for tuberculosis had steadily undermined his 
hold upon life during several years. When at length he 
died, at Montreux in 1928 ,1 remembered little incidents 
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that were dotted here and there over nearly a quarter 
of a century. Most of them were connected with 
cricket, though as cricketers both he and I had much 
more enthusiasm than skill. One of the papers asLon- 
ished me by stating, in an obituary notice, that he 
“once had thoughts of becoming a professional 
cricketer”. Well, perhaps at the age of ten or eleven he 
may have had those thoughts—they arc not uncommon 
in the head of a small boy—but if Stacy could have read 
that report he would, I am sure, have concealed his 
embarrassment under some humorous remark. He was 
a dashing and flukey batsman, and when I saw that 
he flinched from fast bowling on the leg-side T guessed 
that lie was a self-taught player who had batted, as a 
boy, on a dangerous wicket. As a fielder, too, he 
flinched: a fact which once revealed to me that I 
meant more to him than I had ever supposed. During 
one of our annual matches in the Bath district, a bats¬ 
man skied a ball to Stacy, who was fielding at back¬ 
ward-point. We had not much hope that lie would 
catch it, but we were wrong; and when one of my 
players had congratulated him, T heard Stacy respond 
“Well, I simply had to hold it. I knew how much 
Clifford wanted me to.” As a bowler, he was our 
comic turn,—tossing up balls that were slower than 
any which I have seen: but they were so simple that, 
to our astonishment, many a batsman fatally assumed 
that they were loaded with guile. No,—Stacy cannot 
have dreamed for long of becoming a professional 
cricketer. 

He had, however, an unusually varied career. At 
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our first meeting I was about eighteen. Arnold had 
brought him to join in one of our garden-games. 
Stacy was considerably older than most of us,—perhaps 
he was twenty-six: and he had been married for some 
years. At that period he was a landscape-painter, and 
a really good one. He had followed the fashion of 
painting in low tones, a style which the New English 
Art Club had introduced into England. I believe that 
he made little mark, if any, as a painter; and we all 
regarded him as an elderly failure, and were a little 
sorry to think him so. The rest of us, be it understood, 
had not then had time to become even failures. 

Imagine our surprise, therefore, when in 1912 or 13, 
Stacy made something of a hit as an entertainer who 
composed and delivered monologues which as a rule 
were humorous in a sly, subtle and unique manner. 
As a rule, I say, for just here and there he would add, 
characteristically, a touch of compassion for the type of 
person which he was ridiculing. Superficial people did 
not realise, I am sure, how much he felt the pathos of 
human lives. In tins new work he achieved considerable 
success at a kind of pre-war cabaret—“The Golden 
Calf”—over which one of Strindberg’s wives presided. 
I remember three of his impersonations; The Old 
Woman with the Shawl, The Lieutenant-General giving 
away Prizes at his Old School, and a French tout 
selling Le Petit Journal. In the last he chattered mere 
gibberish but we knew, not only that the man was a 
Parisian, but also that he was selling “filthy postcards” 
with more success than copies of his newspaper. The 
study of the ponderous Army Man was brilliant because 

H 
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it was not exaggerated: and when, after the War, some 
of us asked him to give us a performance of this sketch, 
we caught one of those glimpses into Stacy’s inner life 
which used to surprise us. “No” he said, quietly, “I 
can’t do that one. Those men behaved so magni¬ 
ficently in the War.” As for The Old Woman—who 
said to her invisible friend “ I drink pints and pints and 
pints, dearie, but it don’t seem to do me no good”, 
and then sniffed,—the illusion of reality was so remark¬ 
able that many people, remembering The Old Woman, 
would hardly believe that Stacy had used only an 
imaginary shawl. 

In the course of the next year he surprised us again. 
Suddenly he appeared as the writer of a short story,— 
“ The F riends, ’ ’—a s tudy of two men whose friendship was 
based upon a common weakness for drink. The success 
of this little story was astonishing; it even formed the 
subject of a sermon in some American pulpit; and from 
that moment our old friend became a prolific, popular, 
highly paid and increasingly skilful story-writer. The 
wind was behind him at last, and his years of dis¬ 
couragement made him relish it. 

He became just a shade less diffident, but even con¬ 
siderable success did not obliterate his secret humility. 
By the time he was about to publish his novel, The 
Querrels, it was my turn to walk the world as a failure; 
and for this reason I was surprised and touched when he 
sent me the typescript of the book together with a letter 
in which he asked me to point out any literary solecisms. 
The letter ended “You see, I know that I shall never 
really be a writer”. Moreover, I had always thought 
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that Stacy regarded me mostly with tolerant amuse¬ 
ment,—as, in fact, a sort of “hyper-assthetical, super- 
poetical, out-of-the-way young man”, which, indeed, I 
then was: but, just as he had more pity in his nature 
than most people suspected, so he had more affection; 
and few incidents in my life have so startled me with 
pleasure as the dedication of the brilliant stories in the 
- Miss Bracegirdle volume. Now, too—now that he was 
been dead for eight years—it is strange to read the 
inscription which he put into my copy of The Baby 
Grand : “To my captain, for (I fear) nearly a quarter 
of a century, from one of his most devoted rabbits”. 

The reference, of course, was to the cricket which we 
had played together and, in particular, to our ten-day 
“Weeks” in the West Country. Stacy was, from the very 
beginning, our chief jester, and yet, even then, he would 
suddenly do something unexpectedly graceful. We 
first met at my small Manor House in Wiltshire within 
a week of my daughter’s birth, and her mother had re¬ 
mained in London. Now, it was Stacy the Jester who, 
on that first evening of our many cricket-weeks, lifted 
his glass of cider and proposed the health of the new 
baby; and, while all the other players subsequently 
wrote pleasant letters to me, Stacy wrote his letter of 
thanks to my wife,—an act the more charming because 
he hardly knew and did not like her. 

He was rather a humorist than a wit, and humour, 
unfortunately, dies with a man: for wit depends upon an 
effective arrangement of words, but humour upon a 
droll manner of speaking them. It comes from the 
whole personality of a man, and this, no doubt, is why 
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a natural humorist will make almost any remark 
amusing. After a long day’s cricket at Trowbridge we 
were all waiting in the station refreshment-room for the 
train that should bring us back to my village. The 
others were ordering mild alcoholic drinks, but I, who 
was then something of an ascetic, asked the bar-maid 
for a glass of milk and a bun. “Sensualist!” observed 
Stacy. On another occasion—but this was years laLcr, * 
when he had to content himself with merely watching 
our games—we were playing a match at Devizes. We 
had been fielding for about an hour when a messenger- 
boy came bicycling on to the ground with a telegram for 
me. The game stopped. Never before had I received a 
telegram on a cricket-field, and naturally we all as¬ 
sumed that it must contain important or grave news. 
The message, however,—sent from Devizes Post Office 
—ran “Have just had tea. Stacy.” As for the com¬ 
mercial room in our Bath hotel, where we used to stay 
after I had sold the Manor House, it has never seemed 
half so gay since the death of our jestcr-in-chief. As a 
rule we spent the evenings over a game of four-handed 
chess, and the queer look of the enlarged board—with 
four sets of men upon it—sometimes roused the curio¬ 
sity of the commercial travellers who gravitated to¬ 
ward that room. I suppose that of all our party I was 
the poorest “mixer”, the least “matey”, and for this 
reason the others were over-joyed when a traveller, 
having done himself proud in the dining-room, not 
only walked over to inspect our game, not only sat on 
the arm of my chair, but also put one of his own arms 
round my neck, and asked that the game should be 
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explained to him. I was not very comfortable, but I 
hardly felt that I could abruptly remove the good 
fellow’s too-affectionate arm,—especially when he 
excused his ignorance of chess by saying “You sec, I 
’ad on’y a board-school education”. “Borstal?” cried 
Stacy,—“did you say Borstal? Why, I was there myself. 
Happiest years of my life! Why did they send you to the 
dear old place?” And he rattled on, improvising a 
rhapsody upon his imaginary life at Borstal, for five or 
ten minutes. Fortunately, perhaps, the traveller was in 
so contented a state that he seemed hardly to under¬ 
stand what Stacy was talking about. It may well have 
been on the same evening—at a time when he was not 
very far from death—that he also played a trick on the 
night-porter. Outside the commercial room a large 
blackboard hung on a landing-wall. It was marked 
with the numbers of the rooms in the hotel, and among 
his other duties the porter had to chalk against various 
rooms the times at which the occupants wished to be 
wakened. He would put, for example, against No. 42 
“7.30 H.W.” (hot water) or “8, tea.” Stacy, on his 
way up to bed, caught sight of this blackboard; and the 
porter, referring to it in the early hours of the next 
morning, read with surprise “No. 15. Prunes. 6.30” 
and “No. 32. Kippers and crcme-de-menthc. 7.15.” 

The other side of his nature was revealed at the 
hilarious dinner, accorded to our cricket-team in 1926 
by Cedric Chivers who was then Mayor of Bath and 
one of my oldest friends. I began to speculate whether 
our cricketing might possibly continue for another five 
years when Stacy abashed me by crying out “Don’t 
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talk of what you are going to do in five years’ time. I 
shall be dead within a few months.” 

We never knew what fantastic remark he might make 
to a policeman, perhaps, or a waiter, or what might be 
his next quaint prank: and his usual impishness merely 
gave a deeper significance to those hints of a secret 
life which he occasionally revealed. When he said, for 
example, “My favourite author is Emerson”, we might 
well have wondered whether he was joking: but if we 
had judged so, we should have been wrong. I remember, 
too, how cautiously I responded to his wholly serious 
confession that “I never gel tired of Marcus Aurelius”. 
He was, in fact, wayward, many-gifted, ill-disciplined, 
“weak” (as they say) and exceedingly lovable. I could 
easily imagine him as the boon-companion of Frangois 
Villon. Indeed, I have not known any other man who 
was, in both his defects of character and his attractions 
of personality, so typical of the artist. The feminine 
streak in the artist must have accounted for Stacy’s 
having subtracted ten years from his age when he filled 
up a form for Who's Who. He certainly did not look, 
even toward the end, more than a little over forty; and 
it is not surprising that the newspapers adopted the 
statement in Who’s Who without question. He might 
have lived for two or three years longer, I suppose, if 
he had cared (or had been able) to resist the overwhelm¬ 
ing temptation of stimulating his loss of vital force by 
easy and artificial means: but some of us may doubt 
whether the result would have justified the effort. And 
what will become of him now,—as an author, an oddly- 
belated author? He had a great admiration for 
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O. Henry. He went so far as to say once “When I can’t 
think of a plot, I read O. Henry and steal one of his, 
and write it in a different idiom and setting”. Cer¬ 
tainly some of his short stories have a mechanical 
symmetry that betrays their doubtful origin: but his 
best stories, even in an overcrowded world, have at 
least some chance of survival. 

Some chance, I say, and not more than that: for the 
pathetic ephemerality of an author’s public appeal was 
borne in upon me strongly when, within a year of 
Stacy’s death, I suggested to a publisher that some of 
us might combine to make a book that should be a 
memorial to his gay and impulsive personality. I was 
able, even, to promise a contribution from John Gals¬ 
worthy,—then at the pinnacle of his reputation: but 
the publisher wrote, grimly, “I am afraid that an 
obituary notice in The Times is the end of most authors.” 

I think now that this publisher was right. Since 
Galsworthy died even he, whose reputation was so 
much vaster than Stacy Aumonier’s, has, in obedience 
to some strange law, diminished suddenly in stature. 
The world, mysteriously enough, ceases to take much 
interest in an author’s work when the author is dead. 
And although it was natural that we should wish to 
raise a cairn above Stacy’s memory, it is, after all, 
impossible to convey in words the charm of a person¬ 
ality. We must be content, if we can be, to let our 
friends’ lives vanish from the world’s mind as the foliage 
of each year falls from the trees and is forgotten,—but 
not always without enriching the soil for the next 
generation. Once, after a cricket-dinner, he took me to 
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the Savage Club where, in an eloquent mood, he main¬ 
tained emphatically that the best design for a story is a 
long ascent to a climax and then a very brief relapse,— 
“whereas life” said Stacy “has no design but rises and 
falls at random, and finally flies off into space and the 
stars”. 
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S OME people can perceive that there may be a 
pleasure in playing cricket but refuse to admit 
that there can be any sane pleasure in watching it. 
They have lost much,—as much as I who do not know, 
at present, what it is to like dogs. And cricket, apart 
from all other aspects, can become a sovereign anodyne. 
Hugh de Sclincourt’s admirable book The Cricket Match 
is an elaboration of the verse (a bold verse in its day) 

“ Now in May time to the wicket 
Out I march with bat and pad: 

See the son of grief at cricket 
Trying to be glad ”,— 

for the novel shows how various men, each of them 
privately troubled, find strange alleviation through 
taking part in a country-match: and the success of the 
book is due largely, I surmise, to the fact that thousands 
of cricketers recognise the truth of the tale. 

If a man is downcast concerning his prospects or is in 
sore distress by reason, let us say, of a collapsing 
marriage, he is fortunate if he can enjoy the spectacle 
of cricket. In the darkest years of my self-distrust I 
found temporary solace, time and again, by spending a 
few hours at Lord’s or the Oval, and should have found 
even more, I fancy, if circumstances had taken me to 
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some quiet country-ground,—to Maidstone or Wor¬ 
cester or Horsham. Then, too, there is much to be 
gained by keeping alive in ourselves the childish but 
exquisite delight of partisanship. It is possible to forget 
much if we can follow with exuberance or with alarm 
the fortunes of the Surrey Eleven. 

My luck as an onlooker began at once, for I saw my 
first important match at the age of eight, when, being 
on a holiday at Hastings, I was taken to watch the 
Gentlemen struggle with the Players: and what else 
should happen but that W. G. Grace, that mighty 
Victorian, wearing the flamboyant cap of the M.G.G., 
not only scored a century but also straight-drove the 
redoubtable Lockwood for a six? And then, a year or 
two later, holiday-making at llkley, I had the good- 
fortune of seeing Pcate,—a bowler who is almost 
legendary. For a small boy, of course, that passion for 
cricket had another and a woeful side to it. There was, 
for example, an occasion when I had been promised 
that on the morrow I should go to see Yorkshire play 
Derbyshire at Bradford. When the morning came I 
was out of my bed a little after six o’clock, peering 
through the window and observing with horror a 
pitiless downpour of rain. But what had I heard them 
say? Had I not heard them repeat a hundred times that 

“ Rain before seven 
Means fine before eleven ”,— 

yes, and now with an anxious glance at the clock on the 
mantelpiece I realised that the rain was falling at six 
twenty-five. Nevertheless, my brother and I had to 
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endure, that day, a seemingly interminable vigil at the 
bald green gate of the Bradford ground, comforting 
ourselves as best we could with greengages in a brown 
paper bag : and even when at last we did see the game, 
there was bitterness for a Surrey-partisan in the 
triumph of the Yorkshire bowlers. 

In those days—for here is a sadder story—the usual 
entrance-charge at Lord’s was sixpence a head (no 
matter how small the head): and on a golden June 
morning in 1896 (when the highbrows were producing 
The Yellow Book ) my brother and I, willing the omnibus 
to go faster, at length arrived at the gate of Lord’s, in¬ 
tent upon watching the game between the Marylebone 
Club and the doughty Australians. No one had ap¬ 
prised us that for this particular match we ought each 
of us to have brought a shilling in his pocket. We had 
nothing but two sixpenny pieces; and a mutual affection, 
which forty years have now deepened, prevented either 
of us from passing those inexorable turnstiles to the 
loss of the other. We had therefore no alternative 
to going home—home to Hampstead—there, in the 
long attic under the roof, to content ourselves with a 
rudimentary version of the M.C.G. (Arnold) defeating 
the Australians (me): and any cricketer will realise 
how unfortunate this was when I record that upon that 
very day the real Australians were put out for' a total 
of eighteen. The score in the evening paper, violently 
grabbed at, looked to us like an inspired misprint. 
They had done better than this, even in our attic. 

A few weeks later wc arrived once more at Lord’s, 
and this time better prepared. We had come there to 
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sec a Test Match; and how apprehensively we feared 
lest every place might be occupied; how excitedly we 
hurried along past the legs and the sandwich-packages 
of the adults; how instantly did we spy two vacant 
seats; how earnestly wc willed that England should win 
the toss! Lord’s was simmering with heat-ripples: and 
there, in the middle of the close-mown arena, were those 
queer litlle sticks, three opposed to three, at the un¬ 
accountable distance of exactly twenty-two yards: 
those sticks—the wickets—upon which our happiness 
for the day was to depend. I did not then know that 
they were vestigial forms of an actual gate or wicket at 
which the first prehistoric bowlers had aimed the ball: 
nor did I learn until lately that a cricket-pitch is of 
twenty-two yards, no more and no less, because that is 
the length of an English “chain”; because the width 
of an archery-alley was the width of a chain; and 
because the young archers of mediaeval times had 
preferred to play cricket across the alley to shooting 
their arrows along its length. 

Some privileged person in the pavilion (I wished I 
could become such a man) pulled a resonant bell. The 
great match was about to begin. The huge crowd 
stopped chattering. Then a ring of murmurs encircled 
the round green meadow. Out came the English team, 
white-clothed and supple and young, and wc settled 
down to the prospect of watching the Australians defend 
those little wickets for the best part of the day. But is it 
not printed in the Cricketers’ Almanack, in that small 
yellow-bound volume which Douglas Jardine so aptly 
terms “the stud-book”: is it not printed there, for all 
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eyes to read until the sun is cold as the moon, that 
within the next ninety minutes two English bowlers— 
and better still, two Surrey bowlers—Richardson and 
Lockwood, shot out the terrifying Australians for a 
beggarly fifty-three runs? In the afternoon, moreover, 
as though the gods of cricket had decided to overbrim 
my cup, Bobby Abel, who also lived in Surrey, scored 
so many as ninety-four. That night I slept soundly. 

Soon afterwards, having just become ten years old, 
I chose very wisely to spend my birthday at Lord’s: 
for like all reasonable boys I had “descended into outer 
things" at a date when the “Gentlemen” were likely 
to be challenging the “Players”. There at the wicket, 
when I arrived, was Prince Ranjitsinhji, batting at his 
best. Such a memory, being “a thing of beauty” 
ought also to be “a joy for ever”. It might have been; 
it should have been; and almost it actually is. But, 
though I had several heroes, there was none that could 
equal the greatest fast-bowler that England has ever 
possessed,—Richardson Coeur-de-Lion. He was bowl¬ 
ing to Ranjitsinhji, and the merciless prince leg-glided 
four successive straight balls to the boundary. My 
emotion was of a “gem-like” intensity. 

When three more years had gone by—that is to say, 
in 1899, when, though we could not foresee it, the Boer 
War was about to come—there was another Test Match 
at Lord’s. By that time Francis Golmer, who still bears 
his erudition so apologetically, had taken charge of my 
education: and it was with him and with Arnold that I 
set out for headquarters on the 15th of June. I had then, 
being only thirteen, little sense of the social conditions 
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in England: and I now recall with surprise the roughness 
of a cricket-crowd, even at Lord’s, in those distant days. 
Men, obviously, drank more than their sons drink now. 
One man, quite near to us, differing with another about 
the principles of Liberalism, threw a gingcrbcer-bottle 
at the head of his antagonist. This was like the casting- 
down of a knight’s glaive. In a twinkling the two men 
were at fisticuffs. In those days, too, silk-hats were still 
commonly worn, but if any unwary fellow, adorned by 
one, approached our “free seats”, he became at once 
an Aunt-Sally for all available oranges and newspaper- 
cannonballs. 

As for the cricket that day, England sent our hearts 
into our sandshoes. The terrific Jones, of Australia,— 
credited with having bowled a ball through the sacred 
beard of “W. G.”,—was so demoniacally inspired that 
by one o’clock, Fry (the great G. B. Fry), Maclaren, 
Ranjitsinhji, Townsend and even Tom Hayward—a 
Surrey player—had unbuckled their pads in the august 
pavilion. For a little time John Tyldesley (never much 
loved, for he was a red-rose thorn in the side of 
Surrey) and F. S. Jackson (no better loved, for he was a 
white-rose thorn) withstood the devastating Jones: but 
when the score became 95 for 7, our hopes fell to zero. 
Then in walked Jessop who, lofting the ball gallantly 
in every forward direction, so speedily made fifty that 
we all cheered his berserker fury as though it could win 
the match for England. 

That is all long ago, and the years moved onward; 
the Boer War flamed up, lingered and faded out; the 
Liberals (I believe) won a crushing victory over the 
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others, Germany began to build up a strong fleet; Lord 
Roberts warned us of our peril, almost in vain; the 
Suffragettes woke us up with a memorable display of 
moral courage; and this and that and the other event 
occurred, and even the Great War came and went, 
loosening the very foundations of Europe and the world: 
but through all those years, except for the grim gap 
of four, I continued to steal time now and again for 
the pleasure or the solace of watching expert cricket. 
And at last we arrived at the year 1921 when the Oval 
had not a single green blade upon its corduroy-coloured 
surface. I had seen the immortal Hobbs on many 
occasions, and had hardly seen him fail: but in the 
Test Match at Lord’s I now saw the two noblest innings 
which I have ever witnessed. I had already watched the 
two Australian fast-bowlers,—Macdonald, a panther, 
and Gregory, a tiger; and I knew that our shivering 
batsmen would quickly be crunched between the jaws 
of the one or of the other. So was it, as all cricketers 
remember, player after player briefly returning with 
ignominy to the silent pavilion: all of them, that is to 
say, except one, except that tall elegant left-hander who 
seemed to be saying with his bat “What has come over 
them? Why are they wilting? Here are good bowlers, 
fine and exceptional bowlers, but even they, as you see, 
can be driven and cut and glided to the boundary, over 
and over again. . . .” Here was the aristocracy of 
batting, an exhibition of athletic prowess and grace 
which ought to have formed the theme of an Olympic 
ode by Pindar. Pindar alone could have sufficiently 
glorified Frank Woolley. He was bruised a dozen times 
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by bumping balls, and ycl he not only stayed at the 
wicket but scored 95 and 93. It is good to see in his 
cricket-book that this great genius of the game remem¬ 
bers with some pride those two astonishing displays of 
courage and superb skill. Frank Woolley has justly 
been praised without measure by writer after writer, 
and I can say only that I have never seen cricket be¬ 
come so beautiful as when he is batting and is in form. 
We arc born too late in the world’s history to know the 
delight of listening to Shakespeare or Keats; and there 
will be unfortunate generations who will never sec 
Woolley score a hundred. A hundred? He can enchant 
us with a much less notable score. I am not sure that 
the loveliest innings which I ever watched may not have 
been his 41 against the Australians in 1926. Even Hobbs, 
at the other end, seemed, from the ring, to gaze in¬ 
credulously while Woolley, merely leaning his bat 
against the ball, somehow precipitated it in a flash to 
the little green bank in front of the pavilion at Lord’s. 
We stared in amazement, for an opening batsman in a 
Test Match can never before have played in so care-free 
a spirit. The very stroke from which he was caught at 
point was a magnificent hard vicious cut; and if Wall 
had dropped the catch, Frank Woolley would certainly 
have scored a century in less than an hour. 

They say that we get everything which we want pro¬ 
vided that we wish for it strongly enough: a cheerful 
but incredible maxim. And yet when, in the winter of 
1934, the Worshipful Company of Carpenters decided 
to give a Cricket Dinner, they also mysteriously decided 
to invite me. Someone, perhaps, had blundered, but 
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the blunder did at least fordfy my conviction that life 
is a romance to those who can feel romance when it 
comes. I found myself sitting next to E. V. Lucas, 
who as a natural stylist may be compared even with 
Frank Woolley; and in a twinkling the incredible 
occurred. “Here on my left” said Lucas, “is someone 
who will really interest you,—Mr. C. B. Fry.” I felt 
as though I had been introduced to D’Artagnan, and 
it hardly seemed possible that I should be listening to so 
great a hero of my boyhood. Nor, happily, was that the 
end of my acquaintance with brilliant Charles Fry, or 
the end of the late harvest which I was reaping from my 
lifelong love of cricket. A few months later the editor 
of the News-Chronicle astounded me by suggesting that I 
should report the Test Match between England and 
Australia at Leeds, promising what seemed to me a 
fabulous bag of gold. To be paid for looking at a Test 
Match was like discovering a ten-pound note at the 
base of a tobacco-tin. Moreover, the editor’s wife— 
Mrs. Aylmer Vallance—was one of my best friends, 
and I learned that she, desiring to see the match, was 
prepared to drive me northwards in a tremendous car. 

I determined, as anybody will understand, to do my 
best as a reporter. Unhappily enough, I did my worst. 
Mrs. Vallance, who was always fastidious, would not 
hear of our staying at Leeds, a city which she conceived 
to be hardly civilised, and accordingly we drove, at 
eighty miles an hour, to the Hotel Glorious at Harro¬ 
gate. The Hotel Glorious looks alarmingly like the 
largest possible Institution for Imbeciles, but it is at 
least expensive. Somewhat overpowered by its interior 
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trappings, I was the more delighted to see, coming down 
the main staircase, two friends: Howard Marshall, who 
was to broadcast an account of the match, and 
D’Artagnan himself. 

Without them I should have fared far worse than I 
did. When we arrived at the Leeds ground I was 
astonished by the influence of geography. I could see 
that those Yorkshiremen, assembled there in thousands, 
were good-natured and friendly fellows, but I knew in 
an instant that, both by temperament and background, 
they were as foreign to me and I to them as a Nicaraguan 
would be to a Siamese. At length, with some difficulty, 
I discovered the seats which had been set aside for Mrs. 
Vallance and for her newspaper’s reporter: raw 
planks, mere improvised seats, very narrow for a big¬ 
boned reporter, nor had the authorities imagined that 
his legs were long. And there, to right and left of me, I 
saw with a quailing heart the might and majesty of my 
fellow-reporters: Neville Gardus, the best cricket- 
writer who has ever lived, Arthur Gilligan, Douglas 
Jardine, Percy Fender and the almighty Hobbs. Sur¬ 
rounded by these masters of the game, I felt that I had 
been lunatic when I had undertaken to report the 
match. I felt as though, in a nightmare, I were playing 
lawn-tennis at Wimbledon. Nevertheless, I watched 
every ball as though the ball were a mouse and I a cat; 
and yet, strangely enough—by some quirk of the mind— 
I remember less of that game than of almost any other 
which I have seen. England was put out for a mere 
two hundred runs; and seeing that there was only a 
half-hour left, and that Mrs. Vallance was beginning to 
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dream of dinner, I confided in the first pair of Australian 
batsmen to play out time. Never was neophyte jour¬ 
nalist so unfortunate. The whole drama of the day—all 
that had news-value for the News-Chronicle —occurred 
in that final half-hour. I was humiliated, but not sur¬ 
prised, when a sub-editor, telephoning from London 
to the Hotel Glorious, politely asked me to stay, in the 
future, “till the end”. 

Moreover, I had made, in my ignorance, a sad hash 
of my report; for not until the next morning did I 
realise, taught by Howard Marshall, that Aristotle was 
no journalist when he spoke of a story as having a 
beginning, a middle and an end. Then, too late, I per¬ 
ceived in a flash that all expert reporters begin at the 
end and afterwards proceed to the beginning. 

On the second day of the match our unhappy 
bowlers were butchered to make a Sydney holiday, 
being sacrificed all day long to the glory that is Brad¬ 
man and the grandeur that is Ponsford: and on the 
third day a storm, which made the ground look literally 
like a lake, prevented the Australians from winning 
easily. A melancholy match and ill-reported by one 
■writer, but it had made me familiar with the princely 
munificence of the modern D’Artagnan. Daily at lunch¬ 
time his entertaining chauffeur would appear beside us, 
having somehow contrived to bring through the packed 
pavilion a hamper containing champagne, caviare, 
foie-gras sandwiches and all else that a pair of the 
veriest sybarites might dream of: and at tea-time 
D’Artagnan, arriving in person and learning that 
Mrs. Vallance would relish a cup of tea, gallantly 
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marched us into a tent which neither he nor we had 
any right to enter, and waiving all opposition secured 
an admirable tea at the best-placed of the tables. 

Charles Fry was again in his best form as D’Artagnan 
when, after the day-long partnership of Bradman and 
Ponsford, we had returned to the Hotel Glorious. That 
evening the hotel was the scene of a County dance, and 
it happened that half the Australian team had decided 
to dine in it too. The manager, seeing that Howard 
Marshall had brought no evening-clothes, refused to let 
him advance toward the ballroom beyond a certain 
mark on the carpet; and as if this had not been suffi¬ 
ciently surprising, he proceeded to turn back the 
Australians also,—they who were at that moment the 
talk of the Empire. Marshall left the hotel. D’Artagnan 
became so eloquent in his derision of the manager that 
I could but admire the verbal facility of the one and 
the dogged stupidity of the other. In the end Ponsford 
and O’Reilly were admitted to the ballroom, Ponsford 
having borrowed a dinner-jacket suit from the lawn- 
tennis professional and O’Reilly being suitably tricked 
out by one of the waiters. Had the manager been yet 
more offensive to all of us by a word or a tone, D’Arta¬ 
gnan, I fancy, might have laid him out. 

Since that time I have spent several days in D’Arta- 
gnan’s box at Lord’s, being fed like a maharajah, 
meeting dozens of great cricketers who brought back 
to my mind the enthusiasms of small-boyhood, and 
hearkening with delight to the gay stream of reminis¬ 
cences and opinions which flowed from the agile brain 
of my host. “When I was four or five” he said once, 
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“they sent me to stay with my nurse who had married a 
railway-porter. He used to come home for supper, 
dressed in his green uniform: and for years afterwards I 
always pictured God as a very large porter in a green 
uniform with many brass-buttons.” I was startled to 
hear this revelation, carelessly uttered, for I knew how 
the psychoanalysts account for the birth of the God- 
Idea in the minds of men. 

Despite the popularity of first-class cricket even now, 
I do not believe that the game will persist for long. 
When we say that cricket is a man’s game, as it is, we 
do not realise that we have diagnosed its fatal defect. 
In due time the emancipation of women will put an 
end to cricket. As the sexes work and play together 
more and more frequently, few young men will care to 
spend a whole day with twenty-one other young men. 
They will prefer to spend an hour or two upon mixed 
doubles of lawn-tennis, and then to jump into their 
sports-cars and to bathe in a Roadhouse pool or to 
harry the bluebells; and as fewer men play the game, 
fewer will care to watch it played. Cricket is a char¬ 
acteristic part of the nineteenth century. 




XII 

Arnold Bennett 

A T last, in the November of 1922, when I had 
almost abandoned hope as a writer, I had, as it 
were, a last-minute reprieve, and suddenly, for the first 
time, tasted something which was very much like suc¬ 
cess. Having ceased to write lyrical or reflective poems, 
I had constructed a rhymed duologue (“Square Pegs”) 
for performance in the barn of a big country-house by 
two girl-friends. A little while afterwards Miss Eleanor 
Elder, to my surprise, presented the piece one after¬ 
noon in the small open-air theatre at Ranelagh, and as 
I took my seat I noticed with some trepidation that 
Nigel Playfair was in the audience. I knew him only 
by sight, and my trepidation turned into stoicism when 
most of the lines were carried away to the tree-tops by 
a high wind. I went home, reminding myself that, 
according to the Bhagavad Gita, men must learn “not 
to work for the fruits of action” and, on the contrary, 
must be unmoved by either success or failure. Playfair, 
however, had contrived to hear the duologue. He wrote 
about it with an enthusiasm that made me blink: and 
I went to see him, and he arranged to produce the litde 
play at some charity matinee. It was then, I believe, 
that Marda Vannc first appeared in London as an 
actress. 
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Eighteen months went by, and nothing more hap¬ 
pened: but Playfair had a bull-dog memory and so 
much confidence in his judgement that I must be only 
one of two or three hundred persons to whom he gave a 
first chance. One day in November, 1922 ,1 opened a 
telegram in which he proposed that I should rewrite 
and reconstruct Polly, —Gay’s flat-footed sequel to The 
Beggar's Opera. The work had to be done within six 
weeks: but a given task is to an artist as a brief is to a 
barrister, and only in fiction does a writer work best 
in sordid isolation among the sardine-tins and the 
milk-bills. 

Here at last, then, was the exhilaration of being actu¬ 
ally wanted. ... It seemed that Pitt Chatham, a fine 
tenor, was the friend of a Press-Lord who is famous for 
his generosity; that the Press-Lord had undertaken— 
from friendship, not from any interest in the theatre— 
to finance an elaborate production of Polly, with the 
sage proviso that Nigel Playfair should produce it: and 
that Frederick Austin, who had “arranged the airs” in 
The Beggar's Opera, was to control the music. Moreover, 
they soon persuaded William Nicholson to undertake 
the designs: and I felt that I was moving miraculously 
among Olympians. They had more difficulty in finding 
a girl who should play and sing the part of “Polly 
Peachum”, and in finding some expert who should 
supervise the dances. 

I have set much music to words, but inasmuch as 

“ The written music, cramped and stiff, 

Is dark to me as hieroglyph 
On those weird bulks Egyptian ”, 
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I had always to learn the music by ear before I could 
drop into it a mosaic of words. For this reason I saw 
much of Frederick Austin,—that perfervid patriot who, 
during the War, maintained that our military organisa¬ 
tion was perfect. We met, as a rule, at the lovely exotic 
house of Dolores Denison, who could not merely have 
cleansed the Augean Stables but also have transformed 
them into the semblance of a Borgia palace. It was, 
indeed, at her house that I found myself listening to the 
revered “father” of modern folk-dancing, Cecil Sharp. 
“I should like” he said quavcringly, “to supervise your 
dances, but I am too old, I am really too old. Ten 
years ago, perhaps . . . No, you will be wiser to 
engage somebody who is still young.” 

Austin quite soon discovered a “Polly”. She was 
unknown, she was tall, humourless, almost beautiful, 
and she had a voice like a mountain-stream in Wales. 
For some time both Playfair and Pitt Chatham were 
delighted with her, but before long they had struck 
against the touchiness of her Welsh temperament. 
Moreover, poor Playfair had simultaneously to face the 
discomfort of working with an inexperienced play¬ 
wright. Long afterwards he surprised me by saying 
that he could not visualise a “scene” and had, in con¬ 
sequence, to wait until his players were assembled 
before he could begin to shape his production. He was, 
in effect, an improvisor, and it was partly for this 
reason that we clashed. The third act of Polly , according 
to theatrical custom, had been left to itself, though 
a last act should be the most important, and Playfair 
had been so happy about the first and the second 
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acts that I supposed I should have to make only a 
few trifling changes in the third; but no sooner did he 
begin to work seriously upon it than the temperature of 
the Kings way Theatre sank steadily toward zero. 
Instead of inventing “ business ”, Playfair became silent. 
Before long he was fidgetting. Within three or four 
minutes of beginning to rehearse the act he cried out 
“It won’t do. This is awful. Go back to Act Two.” 
And I, at the other end of the stalls, growing more and 
more angry, thought “How monstrous! What man¬ 
agerial high-handedness,—to abandon my third act 
without even seeing it through! How does he know that 
it’s ‘awful’? How can he? How dare he behave so? 
It’s an insult, an outrage, a crime against the whole 
craft of writing! ” 

Not trusting myself to challenge his quick or hasty 
judgement, I went home in the highest dudgeon, nor 
had the Bhagavad Gita any emollient effect upon 
me. 

The next day I was summoned to meet him in his 
tiny office at the Lyric, Hammersmith. When I arrived 
there, obstinate and black-minded, he was discussing 
some technical matters with his stage-manager, Stephen 
Thomas. Lady Playfair has told me since then that the 
smallest disharmony upset Nigel extremely. No wonder 
he glanced up at me with the eyes of a swimmer who 
finds himself in shark-infested water. “Don’t look so 
balefully” said Nigel; “playwriting is terribly intricate. 
I can only assure you that in my honest opinion your 

last act will completely fizzle out. . .” “But-” I 

began. “Believe me,” he went on, as though in such a 
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mood I were likely to believe him about anything, “it 
takes many years to write a play so that it can be used 
at once. Even Knoblock has done what I am asking 
you to do.” 

I continued to protest, and I could see that Stephen 
Thomas was edging furtively toward the door. “Don’t 
go, Thomas,” cried Nigel, “don’t go,”—like someone 
who sees a lifebelt drifting out of reach. “Very well” I 
said darkly: “you shall have your act as you want it. 
To-morrow!” And having swept out as I hoped that a 
Spanish grandee would sweep out, I went home, sat 
up half the night and, during the next day, furiously 
finished the new Third Act. Nigel was, in the theatre, 
a man of intuition. He could sense that the act was 
wrong even before two pages of it had been spoken; 
and a producer, who never has much time for his task, 
must often make a snap-decision. Quite often the pro¬ 
ducer is entirely wrong, but I suspect that Playfair’s 
intuitions were usually right. His troubles on this 
occasion, however, had merely begun. At the first of 
two dress-rehearsals Lilian Davies, our “Polly”, became 
more and more distressed as Nigel attempted to improve 
her movements. Then suddenly her eyes flashed at 
him, and she burst into tears and then hurried from the 
stage. “These temperaments” murmured Nigel, giving 
me the tenth part of a glance,—“Thomas, go and find 
her.” But “Polly” had rushed up to her dressing-room, 
and no emissary was able to lure her back again. 
Playfair, Austin, Pitt Chatham and I then held an 
emergency meeting in one of the boxes in order to 
discuss whether we should postpone the production 
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and find another “ Polly.” They decided to put their 
faith in Lilian Davies,—with the result that on the 
opening night, as soon as she had sung her first "Air”, 
the success of the production was assured. The whole 
theatre knew that our management had discovered a 
voice of astonishing beauty. Indeed, Polly might have 
run for much longer than eight or nine months if Pitt 
Chatham had not suddenly died,—to the sorrow, I 
should think, of everybody who knew him. 

It was now that Henry Nevinson, meeting me in the 
Strand, said “You look well,—but success is always 
good for the health!” So startling was it to hear the 
word “success” quite seriously applied to me that I 
could think of no answer; but knowing now that public 
taste is a kaleidoscope, I began to dream of writing a 
long scries of ballad-operas and of so assuaging my old 
desire to be something better than a drone. During 
that summer I wrote a ballad-opera for only four 
players.* Austin proved to be so much occupied in the 
signing of affidavits connected with a pirated version 
of his Polly music that, by Arnold’s advice, I asked 
Armstrong Gibbs to compose the music for which my 
new piece had been designed. In the meantime Play¬ 
fair had invited me to collaborate with him in making 
an English version of The Insect Play, so brilliant a satire 
that it would surely have succeeded but for three 
adverse factors. The Regent Theatre was unknown 
and not easily found; people were still too near the 
World Carnage to be able to relish an indictment of 

* Midsummer Madness, produced at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in July 

1924- 
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war; and Playfair’s name was associated with work that 
was charming, not with work that was ferocious. The 
critics could not perceive the noble indignation behind 
the play, and it failed, but Playfair never lost his 
belief in it. 

Presently—in August—the Playfairs asked Austin 
and me to stay with them in Dieppe, and in a postscript 
Nigel wrote “Bring your new ballad-opera.” One 
afternoon at his request I read it to the household, 
noticing with discomfiture that Nigel from lime to time 
closed his eyes. I thought, in fact, that a look of dis¬ 
tress came now and again into his optimistic face, but 
it seems that he must merely have been working out the 
production-costs; for eventually, in the spring of 1924 
he overcame Arnold Bennett’s discouragement and 
decided to present the piece. I went to the Lyric for 
a preliminary talk with him, and seeing that he looked 
overcast I said “What is it? You don’t look at all 
cheerful.” “No,” said Playfair, "I’m not. To-day I 
am fifty, and I don’t like it. Everything has gone by so 
quickly, and it makes me realise how soon I shall be 
old. However,” he continued, as somebody brought 
tea and cake, " I’ve wonderful news for you. I believe 
I’ve persuaded Marie Tempest to play the part of the 
‘Widow Pascal’. You know, of course, that she hasn’t 
done a singing-part for ten years.” And he had indeed 
persuaded her. 

While we sipped our tea Nigel looked, I thought, 
like someone who is postponing an unpleasant message; 
but it seemed that I was mistaken when he went on to 
say “We have just had a Board Meeting, and Arnold 
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Bennett is really a most curious chap. No sooner had he 
sat down than he demanded seven shillings for his 
expenses,—a taxi to get him here and another to take 
him home.” “And yet” I commented “they say that 
he can earn a hundred guineas in an hour whenever 
he chooses to write an article. . . “Well” replied 
Playfair, “no sooner had we finished our business—• 
partly connected with your play—than I told him of 
one of the dressers here: an old woman who won’t be 
able to work any more. Bennett wrote out a cheque for 
twenty-five pounds.” At length, looking decidedly 
nervous, he informed me that Bennett, having no 
confidence in a ballad-opera for only four characters, 
required and insisted that I should add a series of 
choruses. “I don’t agree with him” said Playfair, 
“but perhaps you might introduce a chorus composed 
of all the commedia deW arte figures. What do you 
think? If you refuse” he added, looking at me appre¬ 
hensively but with a sympathetic eye, “Bennett, I am 
afraid, will veto the production.” 

This ballad-opera was, I knew, a mere soap-bubble. 
If it was to make any effect, it would have to succeed 
by its very diaphaneity and by reason of being the first 
musical-play which had ever been contrived for so 
small a cast. Bennett’s uneasy hankering for the safe¬ 
guard of a chorus gave me an early introduction to the 
heavy-footed miscalculations of those who think vainly 
in terms of the box-office. Armstrong Gibbs, however, 
had already composed the music, and if I were to take a 
high hand, I should almost certainly consign his grace¬ 
ful music to oblivion. I wrote the unnecessary, the 
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ruinous, choruses, and having done so, called by 
appointment upon Arnold Bennett. 

He was then upon the meridian of his mighty success; 
and although I had never been able to find any beauty 
in his prose or any depth in his photographic view of 
life, I was curious to meet a man who by skill and 
industry had become so eminent. Our meeting re¬ 
sembled a blubber-party given by an Eskimo to a 
Siamese. His mansion in Cadogan Square was massive 
and a little pompous. The furniture, mostly Victorian, 
was relieved by the addition of some modern pictures. 
While I was waiting I noticed on the mantelpiece a 
card which bore the printed legend “Do not waste the 
other man’s time”. 

After four or five minutes he strutted in, looking like 
a policeman who is in conversation with a defaulting 
motorist. Then, waving me to a chair, he said in his 
stammering falsetto, “About your little play. ... I am 
right! You don’t . . . think so, but ... I am right. 
Remember, I also wrote a commedia dell ’ arte play, some 
years ago . . . years, mark you, . . . and it has not been 
produced even yet.” (He referred to The Bright 
Island .) 

My own little play, I pleaded, was a tour-de-force, a 
fairly elaborate pattern for just four characters, and to 
superimpose a chorus—couldn’t he understand?— 
would be like adding several inches all round a picture 
which was already self-contained. “I’ve no faith in it, 
no faith” he answered, “and if you can’t make this 
alteration I shall advise Playfair to give it up.” I 
thought again of Armstong Gibbs—that boylike ebul- 
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lient composer—and of how we were hoping that our 
filigree musical-play would succeed so well that Playfair 
might be able triumphantly to present work after work 
from our willing imaginations. “The choruses which 
you require” I said frostily “are already written, and 
Playfair has them. They will entirely upset the balance 
of the piece—it dances on a tight-rope—but that, 
evidently, cannot be avoided.” And then, pointing to 
the text on his mantelpiece, I added “Presumably you 
wish to work, and I will go.” “Work?” snapped Ben¬ 
nett, much to my surprise, “work? I detest it . . . Pd 
do anything rather than write.” “But this” I hazarded, 
indicating die text. “That” he remarked enigmatically 
“means nothing.” 

Midsummer Madness came duly to birth in the theatre, 
and without the additions which Bennett had so 
strangely demanded. On the first night, at the end of the 
second act, I met him in the stalls. He stared in his 
slightly truculent way and said “What are you doing 
here? You oughtn’t to be at your own first night. . . . 
But, but you’ll learn! ” I knew what was in his mind: a 
young author (I seemed younger than I was) must, he 
assumed, be in a state of desperate anxiety, as though 
the fate of a little play were not less important than the 
result of the European War: and, not wishing to seem 
a prig, I refrained from telling him that I well under¬ 
stood the true scale of the affair. When the first night 
was over, the play having been cordially received by 
the audience, Bennett touched me on the shoulder and 
said “Don’t rely on a first-night reception. A very 
uncertain guide. Remember, I’ve been working in the 
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theatre for twenty years.” Then he added, much to my 
pleasure, “Whatever they say about it, you have 
written a distinguished work.” 

As I came to know him better, I perceived his 
kindliness and realised that what I had taken to be 
arrogance was nothing worse than the satisfaction of 
having greatly succeeded. 

The dinner-parties which he gave in his own house 
were a brave challenge to uric acid. At one of them we 
began with sherry, had chablis with the fish, cham¬ 
pagne with the pheasant, port after the savoury, and 
brandy with the cigars. On this occasion Dorothy 
Massingham observed “When I want to write a play, I 
have to do such a tremendous lot of reading before I 
begin.” 

“Why ?” asked Bennett. 

“Because I know so very few aspects of life” she 
answered. “Suppose my play is about a varnish- 
merchant. Well, I’d have to read up varnish. I hate 
getting tilings wrong.” 

“I couldn’t work like that” said Bennett. “Such a 
labour, such a bore. I—won’t be—bored.” 

“Then what would you do?” 

“Change my setting. Write about some part of life 
which I knew already.” 

When the ladies had gone upstairs and the brandy 
was circulating, I told Bennett that a play of mine 
seemed likely to be performed in Denmark, and I asked 
him what terms I ought to expect. “Just a moment” 
he said, getting up: “I’ll tell you exactly.” And within 
a few minutes he returned to the dining-room, equipped 
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with an account book in which his secretary had entered 
the receipts of each performance of any play by Bennett 
in any country. He looked up the Denmark section 
and worked out the average takings. “There” he 
exclaimed, “that’s what you ought to demand.” I 
suggested that his receipts might be considerably larger 
than mine. “Not at all, my dear boy” he rapped out. 
“ In Denmark, Bax and Bennett mean exactly the same 
thing.” I did not contest this remarkable dictum but, 
being curious in such matters, asked him whether he 
had ever gained any help in his work from the activity 
of the sub-conscious mind,—as, for instance, from 
dreams. “Never” he answered. “None at all. Nor 
from alcohol. I get much more inspiration from a long 
cigar. Alcohol merely gives you a favourable impression 
of what you have written.” 

And then, after we had gone upstairs, I was aston¬ 
ished, considering the magnitude of his reputation at 
the time, to hear him say to one of the ladies “I know 
all about it, all about it. I am going downhill, downhill, 
downhill.” The lady protested. “Downhill” repeated 
Bennett, who was then only fifty-seven and apparently 
as confident as ever. 

He had the extreme good-fortune, rare among 
skilful writers, of being, like Mr. Pepys, an average man. 
If he held any unusual opinions or had any uncommon 
interests, I never heard that it was so. Here perhaps we 
have the secret of his colossal success. He was a safe 
man. When, for example, he was writing his weekly 
book-criticism for The Evening Standard, and creating 
reputations with a stroke or two of his pen, both the 
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readers and the proprietor of the paper mast have felt 
that they could' trust him completely: not because he 
had faultless taste, not because he was likely to discover 
great writers twenty years before the world should do 
so, but because the average intelligent citizen realised 
that if Mr. Bennett liked a book, he would almost 
certainly like it himself. He would not have had this 
confidence in anyone—say Cunninghame Graham or 
Bernard Shaw—who was less ordinary and more 
unaccountable. 

The big prizes go to those writers who walk in step 
w r ith their time; to men, like Barrie or Wells or Bennett, 
who fit neatly into their period; and Shaw, though a 
much more distinct mentality, is not an exception. He 
was the avatar of that period when a lively minority 
was struggling out of the Victorian modes. George 
Moore and Joseph Conrad found no primrose-path to 
success and affluence, and neither of them could have 
remarked, as Bennett did, that at any time he could 
earn a hundred pounds in an hour. What a glorious 
boast! What a sumptuous emotion! Moore was too 
aesthetic, too much of a connoisseur, and Conrad too 
exotic, for the average reader, Bennett wrote of ordinary 
matters in an ordinary way,—his style is like tweed,— 
and he was so comfortable an author that to read him 
was like chatting with the small Mr. Baker at Cook’s 
counter. He was crammed with information and eager 
to impart it. Whether his work has enough beauty and 
passion to keep it afloat, we may well doubt. There is 
much truth in the comment that he was fundamentally 
a reporter. He took much pride in his detachment, 
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but most people must be jarred by the self-consciously 
cold account of his mother’s death (as printed in the 
Journal). The reporter’s method may serve well enough 
when a writer is describing the mechanism of a huge 
hotel; but Bennett ruined his work by also merely 
reporting the emotions of his characters,—as if, I mean, 
he was describing a collection of stamps, or the opening 
of Parliament. He reports emotions instead of convey¬ 
ing them. A fine actor is peculiar in this respect that, 
unlike most men, he can measure his emotional effects 
and yet at the same time genuinely feel the emotion 
which he is feigning. It is fatal, as every one knows, for 
an actor to feel emotion without realising how it looks 
from outside: but if, like Mr. John Gielgud as Hamlet, 
he goes through all the gestures of distress without feel¬ 
ing any distress at all, an. actor will give a performance 
which deceives only an insensitive audience. And that 
is how Bennett wrote. His novels are frozen mutton of 
an excellent quality. 

He did at least obtain exactly what he desired,—• 
wide fame, vast sales, a chance to live in an expensive, 
an almost lordly, fashion; and I guess that he would 
rather have had these rewards than the fairy gold of 
posthumous “immortality”. Now, from some dark 
instinct Milton, Keats and many other writers would 
probably have made the opposite choice; and what 
ingenious theories in explanation of this passion for 
remembrance must be cooking in the brain-pans of our 
professional psychologists! It is undeniably strange 
that a man should be willing to live poorly and to die 
unrenowned in the hope that unborn generations, of 
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whom he will know nothing, may delight in his work 
and sometimes mention his name. The artist who suc¬ 
ceeds in this gamble with posterity has lost his life in 
order that he may save it, and in doing so has gone 
clean contrary to animal instinct and human calcula¬ 
tion: behaviour which is therefore irrational in the 
highest degree and yet is not exceedingly uncommon. 
Our psychologists might tell us, I hazard, that an 
artist’s hunger for posthumous honour is an extension 
of the frantic effort of life to perpetuate itself,—that 
longing, I mean, which, however much it may be 
sophisticated, is the origin of sexual union: but some of 
us are not at all convinced that life and consciousness or 
mind are one and the same thing. Is it you yourself 
who keep your heart beating or direct the complicated 
mechanism of your digestive apparatus? These tilings 
are done for us by the “life-force” which we inherited 
from our parents; and it may be that in the economy 
of a human being, that life-force is a kind of domestic 
staff in the service of the soul. If, then, we were not 
living in so sceptical an age,—if we were already quite 
sure that a personality survives death,—we might think 
to solve this minor mystery (of an artist’s longing for 
“immortality”) in a bold and simple way; conceiving 
that there may, after all, be great value in prayers for 
the dead, that the so-called dead continue to be sensi¬ 
tive to the emotions of the living, that the delight and 
admiration of posterity may be a spiritual food which 
gives power to a spirit no longer earthbound, that 
Shakespeare was unconsciously laying up treasure for 
himself “in heaven”, and that the artist who chooses the 
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casket of lead may be acting from an impulse so pro¬ 
found as to exist only in his imperishable essence. 
These, however, are far-flying speculations which might 
arouse more interest a hundred years hence than they 
can to-day, if, as I believe, they who suppose that death 
obliterates personality will come to be regarded as the 
unfortunate inhabitants of a dark age: and Arnold Ben¬ 
nett, a sturdy representative of his unspiritual period, 
would assuredly have dismissed them as moonshine. I 
regretted, but was not surprised, that he and I could 
never become more than acquaintances. 



XIII 


Nigel Playfair 

T HAT soap-bubble “comedy for music” is, 
naturally, forgotten now, and I am telling of it 
because it introduced me to some people and evoked in 
me some ideas who and which made life more in¬ 
teresting. 

During the later rehearsals Playfair asked Armstrong 
Gibbs and myself to add four new numbers, one for 
each player; and, as often happens in the theatre, these 
eleventh-hour additions became the brightest points in 
the evening. Why should it be so? Because a man 
works better when he knows for whom it is that he is 
working. The song which we devised for Marie 
Tempest became known as “Neglected Moon”, and it 
had for its theme the suggestion that life may have been 
as delightful in Victorian days 

“ before it went so fast ” 

as it seemed to most people in 1924. On the first night 
we appeared to have scored a success; and Marie 
Tempest, having sung “Neglected Moon”, received 
such an ovation that, in spite of her long experience, she 
mislaid her cues during the last few speeches of the play. 
This mattered little by comparison with all that she had 
already done for Midsummer Madness', and at midnight 
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Playfair came up to me and said “Don’t worry. I know 
the different sounds of applause. The applause this 
evening was not merely polite. I think we are safe.” 

Our mortification when we read the newspapers was 
hardly greater than our surprise; and it is only worth 
while, perhaps, to recount so small a matter because 
someone else, in the future, may realise that his dis¬ 
couragement is not unique. “The critics,” in a word, 
put their boots through our soap-bubble as if they had 
mistaken it for a football. One of them caused me 
exasperation by referring to “Neglected Moon” as, of 
all things, “another cheap sneer at the Victorians”: 
and a second rebuked me for having made one of the 
characters (amusingly played by Frederick Ranalow) 
speak lines to Miss Tempest which my critic considered 
to be in bad taste. The dramatist of the future may 
learn by my example to expect little intelligence from 
most dramatic critics. Ought not this one to have 
realised that an unknown author will have written his 
play a long time before it is cast? “The critics” said 
Playfair, a week later, “have done their best to strangle 
the child at birth, but it shows signs of life”: and, in the 
event, it lived reasonably long. 

Despite this experience I responded at once to Martin 
Shaw’s proposal that he and I should collaborate in a 
ballad-opera. He suggested Ally Sloper or Samuel 
Pepys; and feeling that I was not qualified to dramatise 
Ally, I began to write about Samuel, To work with 
Martin Shaw, when I had become thirty-eight, was an 
experience which, once again, had a flavour of romance 
in it, for when I was thirteen, I had often seen him 
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striding up the High Street of Hampstead, in earnest 
conversation with Gordon Craig: and I had looked at 
their backs as a boy might look upon the retreating 
figures of Menelaus and Achilles. I remembered, 
moreover, the celebrated story of the kipper: how Martin 
Shaw had once lived with his brother Geoffrey; how 
they had done their own cooking; how Geoffrey Shaw, 
having eaten a kipper, had gone out one night; how 
Martin, the next morning, had observed mildly that 
kippers were no longer what they used to be; and how 
his brother had pointed out that Martin must absent- 
mindedly have re-cooked a kipper which had already 
achieved its destiny. 

Wc finished our ballad-opera within about three 
months,—Martin Shaw inventing a chain of such 
beguiling tunes that I lament the long disuse of them; 
and inasmuch as I had written my most singable lyrics, 
wc imagined that we should soon see the work produced. 
Months went by. A year passed. More months accumu¬ 
lated behind us. At length, however, when we had 
almost buried our dreams, I dined by candlelight in an 
old house with Raymond Massey. He and George 
Carr and Allen Wade had venturesomely acquired the 
Everyman Theatre at the top of the High Street in 
Hampstead. And Massey said, as we cracked our nuts, 
“I wish we could find a play about Samuel Pepys. . . .” 
Before long we were all at a first rehearsal, on a snowy 
January morning, in an upper room of an eighteenth- 
century inn: and there was gay unaffected Frederick 
Ranalow, as Mr. Pepys, and Isabel Jeans, as Nell 
Gwyn, and Oriel Ross who was now connected for the 
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third time with a play by me: nor shall I forget how 
Mrs. Martin Shaw whispered in my ear “As we walked 
up the High Street, I said to Martin ‘I’m feeling very 
plain to-day’,—and what do you think he replied? 
‘Never mind, my dear. You look very sound.’ Sound!” 

Mr. Pepys was born in February, 1926, on a night of 
heavily-falling snow; and having gone through the 
snow to look for a car, I collapsed on the following day 
with influenza. They told me that the newspapers had 
given our piece a brilliant reception. And that was 
true, and yet nonetheless my impatience with “indolent 
reviewers” had, as usual, much to feed upon! Some 
had remarked that the plot was slight, and others had 
complained that, omitting this, that and the other 
characteristic, I had drawn only a superficial picture of 
Mr. Pepys. They were professionals and they should 
have known better than to assess a ballad-opera as 
though it were a full-length play. A song moves more 
slowly than dialogue. A ballad-opera must contain 
some thirty songs. The text of a ballad-opera is there¬ 
fore a little longer than half the text of a comedy: and 
even some of the dialogue-space must be used for lead¬ 
ing aptly into the songs. No one, we are told, can put a 
peck into a pint-pot; and in ballad-opera no psycho¬ 
logical study is possible. We broke all records at the 
Everyman Theatre, though afterwards our record was 
broken again by Mr. Noel Coward with his first and 
finest play The Vortex : and the management triumph¬ 
antly transferred Mr. Pepys to the Royalty Theatre. 
There, however, it speedily died of Lent and laryn¬ 
gitis: three of the principal singers being at one time 
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voiceless at home, and their understudies—very natur¬ 
ally—not proving capable of luring multitudes to the 
Royalty during a season of mortification. 

Playfair had once said that I was in the tradition of 
Gay and that A. P. Herbert was in the tradition of 
Gilbert. Now, Herbert and I were such good friends 
that, a new song being required for Mr. Pepys and I 
being in flames on a bed of sickness, I had asked 
“A. P. H.” to write the song; and in consequence I was 
not wholly sorry when Playfair seemed to determine, at 
about this time, that he would be wise to back the 
wittier writer of the two: but fashions in the theatre 
change as rapidly and as unpredictably as fashions in 
the costume of women (perhaps for the same reason), 
and a taste for ballad-opera, started by the brilliance of 
Gay’s masterpiece, was already waning in 1926. 

That was a pity. Ballad-opera is a home-grown 
dramatic form—a kind of cowslip-wine—immeasurably 
better suited than Grand Opera is to the English 
temperament. Grand Opera began, if Gustav Holst 
might be trusted, in a Renaissance attempt to produce 
drama as the men of that period supposed that the 
Greeks and the Romans had produced their tragedies. 
Our English long-suit is in literature: and for that 
reason we do not like to see drama in servitude to music. 
A ballad-opera is a short play broken, here and thei’e, 
by songs. The story retains the upper hand. Covent 
Garden may be crowded to capacity and may sparkle 
with tiaras; but when Tristan lustily dies throughout 
the length of an act, our dramatic instinct rebels, and 
nearly everyone, I am certain, is inwardly bored. 
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Grand Opera, having been misbegotten, is dramatically 
so worthless that only one important poet—Hugo van 
Hoffmansthal—has cared to work for it. Indeed, 
when we “go to the opera” we do so in order to hear 
exceptional voices, not in order to witness a great 
drama. Opera, therefore, should exploit the art of 
singing, and Italian opera is, in consequence, a much 
purer form of art than any of Wagner’s mighty works. 

The three ballad-operas for which I had written the 
play and the lyrics,— Polly, Midsummer Madness and 
Mr. Pepys ,—had not ignited the Thames, but they had 
succeeded well enough to quiet my conscience; and for 
another year or two I continued to work in this medium. 
And then, one afternoon. Miss Dorothy Mullock, the 
artist (she was also a beautiful dramatic-dancer), 
coming to see me, remarked “You don’t seem to realise 
that your work is becoming thinner and thinner. I 
liked that little one-act opera which you sent me, but 
it’s a pity you do not aim at something bigger. . . . 
You’re not annoyed with me for saying this?” On the 
contrary, I woke up with a start, knowing that she was 
right: and now, being satisfied that to some extent I 
could amuse an audience of strangers, I thought “I 
will make a change. I will vary the crops. I will use 
again that part of me which once, with so discouraging 
a result, wrote poetry.” And soon afterwards I remem¬ 
bered the story by Stendhal which Shackleton had once 
lent me. In a word, I began to write tragedies, not at 
any time much expecting that anyone in the commercial 
world of the theatre would venture to produce them. 
Of what happened I will write presently, for I am now 
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recording this phase in my work because it revealed to 
me an aspect of Nigel Playfair which I did not suppose 
to exist. One of these tragic dramas was an account of 
the life, philosophy and death of Socrates: a play that 
had almost no action and had, on the contrary, a 
speech that covers more than three pages of print. 
Supposing it to be quite unmarketable, I typed one 
copy and left this in the rain at the backdoor of Harold 
Rubinstein’s house. He liked it, and before long, to 
my amazement, Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth presented the 
piece for two performances as a production of “The 
Three Hundred Club”: and as I was leaving the 
theatre, after a rehearsal, I saw with the greatest 
surprise that Playfair was also leaving. “Yes,” he said: 
“you don’t know what I have been doing.” “Well,— 
what?” I asked. “Watching your play from a box” he 
replied, “and let me tell you that I have very seldom 
been so deeply moved or so entirely absorbed ...” 
(Lewis Casson had been rehearsing the part of So¬ 
crates) . . . “That’s a play” said Nigel, unconsciously 
counterbalancing so many years of distress, “which I 
would present at once,—if only I had more faith in my 
Hammersmith audience.” I had always supposed that 
Nigel hid himself from tragedy, and this commendation 
quite beggared me of words. Playfair, very naturally, 
can have had no inkling of what he had done for me. 

From that time until his death I did various little 
“jobs” for Playfair; writing a prologue for Beau 
Austin ; several pieces of Rostand’s Les Romanesques in 
the version which he used, though he characteristically 
discarded my proudest achievement; and inserting a 
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number of passages into his production of Marriage d la 
Mode ,—and to do that was a wicked delight, for I 
guessed righdy that our critics would not be able to 
separate Dryden’s own work from the passages which I 
had fabricated. In consequence, I saw Playfair several 
times a year, and in terms of a London friendship that 
means much. At root he was homely and home-loving. 
He did not care deeply, I thought, for anyone except 
his wife and his sons; but although he regarded the rest 
of us as mere co-workers, he was so “human” in other 
ways that we continued to like him. He said to me 
once, very typically, “No, I never see the inside of any 
cathedral. Whenever I approach a cathedral, I am 
always enjoying my pipe.” As a producer he was dis¬ 
concerting; but dramatists are notoriously out of place 
in the theatre, and most producers regard them from 
the point of view expressed by a weary schoolmaster in 
the words “Parents are the last people who ought to 
have children.” Leon M. Leon, so amiable, so para¬ 
doxical, so amusing at any dinner-table, becomes at 
rehearsal, obstinate, dictatorial and old-fashioned. 
Maurice Browne seemed suddenly not to trust in his 
instincts as an artist. Ellen van Volkenburg, though 
keenly sympathetic with an author, will become suicidal 
if he asks that the scene may be almost visible. 
Peter Godfrey in 1931 seemed ill at ease on a full-sized 
stage. John Fernald will even adopt suggestions, but 
not in the casting of a play. Frank Birch is quick as 
lightning to see what an author intended, and does not 
suppose the author to be a ninny. Playfair, on the 
other hand, would always listen benignantly to any 
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criticism or proposition, but, like Rossetti, he never 
made use of either. 

His manner in general life was often deceptive. He 
seemed as a rule to be preoccupied, his eyes wandering 
away even in the middle of a sentence; and since nature 
had given him a look that suggested boredom even when 
he did not feel bored, Playfair, I believe, unintention¬ 
ally estranged many persons. Among theatre-managers 
he was, like Nancy Price now, an aristocrat, never pre¬ 
senting a piece which, in his judgement, had not the 
quality of style; and it was for this reason that there was 
no jealousy and probably no surprise at the Ivy 
Restaurant when he received his knighthood. He 
seems to have recognised his limitations,—even to the 
point (so his son tells me) of thinking that he was not 
the right producer of The Insect Play ; and if he treated 
the theatre too much as though he were playing a 
child’s game, he did, nevertheless, introduce to it a 
style of his own, a new sense of grace and a new sense of 
fun. Perhaps he tried to make life a merry little game 
because he had made up his mind that "we drop like 
leaves from a tree, and that is the end ”. 

Friendships made in the theatre are like friendships 
made during a voyage, intensive but impermanent: 
and if we remember that modem actors are unattached 
cells which are constandy combining with some new 
cell-group, and so constructing a play, we shall under¬ 
stand why diey are usually exuberant and shallow 
friends. They can seldom emotionally take root. 
Personality, moreover, is their merchandise; and even 
if their vanity is sometimes wearisome, it is so childish 
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as to become, like the antics of a puppy or a kitten, 
almost endearing. The mere exploitation of person¬ 
ality could never have satisfied Playfair’s nature. He 
became his true self only when he began the semi- 
creative work of a producer; but although he had 
sometimes to treat us firmly, he never forgot that he 
was dealing with creatures of an uncommon sensibility. 
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The General Strike (1926) 

H AVING had a butler who was a drunkard and 
another who was a thief, I was thankful in 1926 
to secure the ministrations of a stout kindly complacent 
fellow. His name was Smiles. Fat as he was, he dreaded 
lest he might go into a decline, and feeding himself 
three or four times a day on. malted milk, he became 
so widespread that I began to think how costly it would 
be to have the dining-room door enlarged. 

At this time I was acquainted with an eccentric and 
lively doctor whom everybody named simply “George”; 
and one evening of that April, George dined with me. 
He said, after dinner, that during the War his Company 
received news that at zero hour on the next day they 
were to “go over the top”. “And in that Company” 
observed George “there was a pallid youth of about 
nineteen who somehow attracted my notice. It was 
queer, that night, to watch them all eating their last 
supper.” 

In the morning they learned that zero-hour meant 
6.45 a.m. “An officer” said George “called out ‘Four 
minutes to zero’ . . . ‘Three minutes to zero’ . . . 
‘One minute . . .’ and then, 6.45, the cannonade of our 
own artillery began. Within three minutes the German 
guns were hurling shells in response. Now, that pallid 
l 161 
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youth, as he went forward, was hit in the belly by a 
shell-splinter, and he tumbled over. Presently, up came 
a sergeant, who saw him moving. ‘All right, sir?’ 
asked the sergeant. ‘I think so.’ ‘Then’ continued the 
sergeant, ‘you’d better come along with us.’ The youth 
staggered to his feet, and helped his company to capture 
five Germans at the point of the revolver.” 

The victors in this foray came back, with fixed 
bayonets, bringing their prisoners; but the air was 
clouded with smoke, and the doctor heard, all round 
him, men muttering “Here they come,—the Boches, 
the Boches!” They had mistaken their own men for 
the enemy. “And that” said George “was the moment 
when I really got the wind up. Those bayonets! But” 
he continued “the odd point of this episode is that the 
pale youth was brought to me for medical attention, and 
that he was a boy, as I discovered, who had carried my 
father to a railway-train after the old man had suffered 
a fatal accident in the hunting-field.” 

Smiles had heard this little story while he was 
serving the savoury, and at lunch the next day, looking 
most impressive upon his diet of malted milk, he told 
me that during the first months of the War there was so 
much sharp practice in the securing of food that 
“Believe me, sir,” said Smiles, “a new man had to 
work hard if he meant to live.” He said, too, that in 
those days a number of Jews invariably hung round 
any depot at which new recruits were about to change 
into khaki. “They came” he went on “in order to 
bargain for our civilian clothes, and as we had signed 
on ‘for the duration’, we were glad enough to sell. I 
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sold my suit for two shillings and my bowler-hat for 
sixpence.” 

I have never been sure whether I am thankful or 
sorry that the doctors prevented me from taking a 
soldier’s part in the European War. A man who was not 
alive or not an adult in those appalling years—when we 
knew that at any hour in the fighting-seasons in¬ 
numerable men were being shattered out of the world 
—cannot understand the complexity of our emotions. 
A few of my friends were conscientious objectors, but I 
could easily imagine the condition of England if all 
Englishmen had been “objectors”. Most of my friends 
had enlisted, and in due time many of them were killed; 
but I had lived in Bavaria for the best part of a year, 
and I could not relish the thought of bayoneting a 
villager from Obcrammergau or a violinist from 
Munich. Perhaps it was just as well, therefore, that the 
army-doctors resolved my problem by detecting symp¬ 
toms of tachycardia, a malady from which I have never 
suffered, and that, wishing to do at least something in 
connection with England’s ordeal, I should have 
obtained a post in the Press Bureau. Nevertheless, war 
and starvation arc “two of the three major experiences 
which a man may know”; and, in common, no doubt, 
with many others of my generation, I often feel that I 
am something of a ghost, a man still living and still 
writing who, but for a quirk of destiny, might long 
since have been far away from “Leicester Square”. At 
the Press Bureau we worked in three shifts, and the 
room in which we worked was not empty throughout 
the European War. Every third week we worked at 
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night, and the night-shift had to be present for more 
than the usual hours. Each of the three “shifts”, of 
course, regarded the other two as an assemblage of 
incompetents. By a stroke of good luck I found at the 
head of my own shift a kindly old cavalry-officer,— 
Colonel Wright. We inspected news-telegrams all day, 
sitting at two tables, the under-censors being at the one 
and submitting their handiwork to the over-censors at 
the other. Colonel Wright discovered somehow that I 
was a man of literary interests; and to my astonishment 
he promoted me within a few weeks to the upper table. 
This was embarrassing, because I had then to check 
the judgments of men who were older and probably 
abler than I. They included an Indian Civil Servant 
of exceptional ability, a Colonel and a Brigadier- 
General who dyed his moustache: nor could I under¬ 
stand the cause of this rapid promotion until Colonel 
Wright, when telegrams were scarce, began to push 
across the table little slips of official paper upon which 
he had inscribed his favourite passages from Pope and 
Dryden. Now, sitting next to me, as a worthy over¬ 
censor, was Colonel Charles Archer,—William Archer’s 
brother; and he and I, conferring in murmurs, agreed 
that Colonel Wright, who had never advanced to 
Shelley or Keats, ought to realise that poetry did not 
cease with Alexander Pope. “Wc must lend him some¬ 
thing more up-to-date” whispered Archer; and having 
weighed the case carefully, we decided to educate him 
comfortably by producing a copy of The Shropshire Lad. 
Our surprise was considerable when he brought it back 
with the comment “No, Archer, no: I cannot find any 
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music in it.” On the same afternoon he told me a 
remarkable stoiy of Indian “magic”: how, at a vice¬ 
regal party he had seen a yogi untwine and retwine, at a 
distance of fifty yards, the creeper that was growing 
upon the Viceroy’s verandah. 

These were already old memories, and in 1926 a new 
and somewhat wild “generation” was experimenting 
with the wine of youth. On the 2nd of May everybody 
was preparing to adjust himself to a General Strike; and 
I had done so, thinking that it might be long before I 
should again see any cricket, by spending the afternoon 
at the Oval. Just behind me were two Battersea citizens, 
and one of them said to the other “Do you know that 
hymn of which the first line begins ‘Turn back, O 
Man’ ?” The other did not know it, and his companion 
said “Well, last Sunday they were all saying that it is 
exactly the right hymn for the present crisis. The words 
were written by Belfort Bax. I don’t know whether he 
is the man who comes to the Club? I always thought 
that Belfort Bax was an atheist. The hymn has, by 
the way, a magnificent tune.” The words had been 
written ten years earlier, not by my uncle, and the tune 
had been modernised by Gustav Holst. He said, I 
think, that it had been composed by Martin Luther. 

The General Strike provided another occasion upon 
which we had to make up our minds. The “intellec¬ 
tuals” were mostly, I suppose, on the side of the strikers; 
and to me it appeared that a man must determine 
whether he wished to be ruled by self-satisfied lawyers 
or by bitter-minded trade-unionists; and believing that 
the arts wane in the measure that a society is demo- 
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era tic,* because fine taste will always be uncommon, I 
decided to become a policeman. 

The great strike having collapsed so long ago, many 
people will have forgotten how grave it was and will not 
believe that the country could really have come to the 
brink of civil war. Newspapers shrank to a single sheet, 
demonstrating for all time that no newspaper need be 
any larger. For two days there were no trains, no buses, 
no tubes, a condition which promised to have admir¬ 
able results upon the national health. Broadcasting 
was then something of a novelty, and millions of people 
must have foregathered to hear the news-bulletins in 
the houses and flats of the few who possessed radio¬ 
sets. Riots occurred, so we understood, in King’s Gross, 
Canning Town, Newcastle and Leeds. The rioters 
disabled private motor-cars and broke the windows of 
trams and buses. A doctor from Bow assured me that 
the strikers intended to organise a real revolution within 
three or four days. On the 6th of May the taxi-drivers 
“came out”, but by that time a good many middle- 
class amateurs were manning the tube-railways,— 
much, I suspected, to the surprise of the “workers”. 

At the police station we queued up and signed on 
“for the duration”, but the courtesy of the police- 
officers came pleasandy after my experience at army 
recruiting-depots: where indeed, as a would-be soldier 
I was usually treated as though I were a criminal in the 
dock. The police gave us armlets and warrant-cards 
but no weapons and almost no instructions. An officer 
then asked for men who would do duly from two till 

* See The Rule of Taste , by John Steegman. 
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seven in the morning; and since I was a free man, not 
bound to an office and had also done much night-duty 
in the Press Bureau, I volunteered. We were told to 
find, each of us, a companion, and I had taken a liking 
to a big sleepy-eyed man who chanced to be standing 
next to me. “What about it?” said I. “Very good,” 
said he. And within a few minutes we were detailed to 
defend the Power Station in Salem Road, Bayswater, 
during the smallest of the hours. “If” said Mr. Walling- 
ton Butt “you will come to my flat at one o’clock to¬ 
morrow morning, we’ll have coffee and sandwiches, and 
then set out to do batde.” 

We had been told so litde that we were surprised and 
relieved to find, when we had marched to our post in 
Salem Road, that a real policeman was to take charge 
of us. “The litde more and how much it is” murmured 
my fellow-amateur. ... I had armed myself with an 
oak stick. Mr. Wallington Butt had only an elegant 
cane, but I felt that his strength was as the strength of 
ten because his heart was pure. 

Mr. Wallington Butt and I, who were unaccustomed 
to standing upright for five hours, propped ourselves 
against some railings, but our companion was of a 
hardier breed. Mr. Butt opined that his name was 
Dowle; I, that it was Wills; but we agreed that Con¬ 
stable P.C. 353 was a very charming fellow. He was 
twenty-seven and had come from Binton-Abbot in 
Dorset. He said that he knew the “Tess” country very 
well. Mr. Wallington Butt observed at three in the 
morning that it was poor fun to be a policeman without 
carrying hand-cuffs in your pocket. “How soon” he 
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enquired, with an air of engaging innocence, “how 
soon will they issue the handcuffs? What do you expect 
us to achieve without them?” P.C. 353 replied “We 
regard them as curios. There’s hardly any occasion 
for using them.” 

“But truncheons,” I interposed,—“surely they’ll give 
us truncheons.” “We feel” added my companion “so 
naked without them.” P.C. 353 smiled again. “We use 
truncheons about once in twenty years” he said. “But 
when you have to cope with disorder in a tough dis¬ 
trict?” I asked. “The toughest round here” said he 
“is Notting Dale. Why, we just put a foot in their door¬ 
ways, and have a chat with them.” I remembered 
Spare’s remark that the cat-killers in The Borough were 
all cowards. 

At four o’clock wc had discussed the psychology of 
the French, the Germans and the Russians; Mr. 
Wallington Butt had delivered a lucid discourse upon 
bimetallism; and I had contributed a recital of certain 
country-fragrant passages from Thomas Hardy’s novels. 
By this time we were becoming restive. At 2 a.m. we 
had hoped that we should not need to cudgel a striker, 
but at 4 a.m. we were so bored that wc longed for a 
sight of some rebel slinking toward the Power House 
with a bomb under his coat. He did not come; and at 
five o’clock P.C. 353, who never grew sleepy or bored, 
informed us that his father, down in Dorset, had 
several cherry-orchards and found it necessary to shoot 
marauding blackbirds. “I don’t know what you 
gentlemen think” he remarked, “but it seems to me that 
since the War men have been kinder to animals. When I 
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lived in Dorset I thought nothing of shooting a black¬ 
bird; but now that I’ve been so long in a huge ugly 
place like London, where it’s a treat to hear a black¬ 
bird, I find that when I go back I just can’t shoot them 
any more.” 

“And what about the strikers?” asked Mr. Walling- 
ton Butt: “aren’t they a kind of blackbird? Marauding 
the Government orchard, I mean.” “Those bolshies?” 
replied P.C. 353, “I shan’t behalf-hearted with them 1 ” 

A policeman, he said, gets three-pounds-ten a week 
when he begins, with a rise of two shillings a week 
every year. “It’s a good job” he commented, “but 
our examinations are much stiffer than they used to be, 
and the reason is that after the War so many ex-soldiers 
tried to join the Force that recruiting was suspended.” 

Nothing seemed ever to happen in Salem Road, and 
we almost sprang to attention (we two amateurs) when 
the harmless necessary lamplighter appeared. He 
doused the street-lamps. For a few minutes the world 
looked dim, but, quite suddenly, the whole of Salem 
Road was in broad daylight. We remarked upon this 
effect, and P.G. 353 (was he Wills or was he Dowle?) 
observed “It is always the same, summer or winter: 
just as if a curtain was pulled up.” A few moments 
later seven or eight pigeons flew down from the neigh¬ 
bouring roofs. “There they come!” exclaimed P.C. 
353. “You see those two, over there? They always 
begin by courting.” 

Luckily for us, Dowle (or Wills) was our companion 
during the second of our vigils. Mr. Wallington Butt 
fleeted away the best part of an hour by defending the 
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Stock Exchange against my contention that it is nothing 
but an unproductive and loathesome parasite. And 
then, at 3 a.m., P.G. Wills (or Dowle) entertained us 
with a story of rough life in the Merchant Service. “I 
was in the Service at the time” he said. “We had 
amongst us a poor fool who fancied himself as an athlete. 
The other chaps played a practical joke on him that 
lasted three weeks. They stuffed up the newcomer—a 
Cockney—with the notion that he was to run as first 
string for our team against the teams of two other ships. 
In point of fact, we were not entering any team. They 
made him go into training, and ashore they used to 
bicycle after him as he ran round the streets. On board 
they prepared a mixture of pepper, mustard, vinegar 
and ashes, and insisted upon rubbing it daily into his 
back and his calves. And what’s more, they persuaded 
him to sleep with rhubarb-leaves tied to his knees. I 
began to notice "continued P.C. 353 “that the Cockney’s 
legs were becoming swollen and inflamed, and I 
thought the fellows might be poisoning him: so one day 
I tipped a bottle of emollient ointment through his 
port-hole. On the day of the race the two teams from 
the other ships took up their positions at the starting- 
post, and our poor fool ran with them. He supposed 
that the rest of our team, which did not exist, had 
deserted him.” And that, unfortunately, was the last 
I heard from P.C. Wills (or Dowle), for on the next 
night we accompanied another and less entertaining 
constable. He told us, however, that the strikers were 
being paid one pound a week and that the Trades 
Union Council would therefore have to spend every 
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week four million pounds. “How long will it last, then? ’ 
said Mr. Wallington Butt. The constable thought that 
it might last three weeks,—a conjecture which caused 
our hearts to sink, seeing that the Power Station 
appeared to have no attraction for the rebels. “I 
wonder if it’s any livelier at the Water Works on Camp- 
den Hill,” I said to Mr. Wallington Butt: “you re¬ 
member those two young fire-eaters who refused this 
post because they wanted to be in a fight?” “Yes, yes” 
replied Mr. Wallington Butt, meditatively, “and it’s 
odd when you come to think of it that two fire-eating 
‘specials’ should be guarding the Water Works while 
two others, who don’t want a shock, should defend a 
Power Station.” 

Opposite us was a second-storey window with the 
blind down but a light burning within: and we heard 
continually the chinking of coins. “That sounds as if 
they were gambling” we said. “They are” said our 
constable. “They’ve been at it since ten o’clock.” 
“Well, then” cried Mr. Wallington Butt, squaring his 
shoulders, “let’s raid them. And you go first!” 

The constable, however, preferred an uneventful 
life, and my other companion beguiled the rest of our 
vigil by revealing the fact that he was an inventor and 
by describing how, employing a suction-plant, he had 
enabled a firm of pickle-sellers to fill twelve hundred 
bottles in the same time which they had formerly used 
in filling seventy-five: and then—noting perhaps that 
a vision of interminable pickles had depressed me—he 
expounded, benevolently and with the utmost patience, 
the mysteries of Free Trade and the Gold Standard. 
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The third night was not only cold but also wet, and 
this time our professional was an unimaginative young 
man from Norfolk. Now, Mr. Wallington Butt was an 
education in himself, and had a serene disposition, but 
he was also the type of man whom Julius Cscsar desired 
to have about him; and he could not see why he should 
lean upon railings if he could possibly find a chair. He 
discovered very soon a crate that was lying outside the 
Power Station, and a sheltered spot in the small en¬ 
trance to some “mansions”. The man from Norfolk 
very rightly insisted upon standing in the rain, while we 
amateurs, huddling together upon our crate, yearned 
vainly for adventure. As nobody broke the dismal 
silence of Salem Road, Mr. Wallington Butt delivered 
an absorbing discourse upon the sharp practice of Big 
Business and of Insurance Companies. At last, a little 
before dawn, we looked round the edge of our shelter 
and perceived a tall dark figure moving in a highly sus¬ 
picious manner toward our station. We stood up, 
grasped our sticks, and were about to attack the inter¬ 
loper when the Norfolk policeman said “Steady, 
gentlemen, steady! It’s the inspector.” Poor Butt 
became more melancholy than usual, and indeed that 
morning he had cause for it. “ It’s all very well for you” 
he muttered to me: “at six you will go off duty; at 
seven you will have had your breakfast, and you will 
be in bed. But what of me? At ten o’clock this morning 
I have to serve on the jury in a criminal case.” 

We never came under the protection of any other 
constable with the charm of P.C. Dowle (or Wills), but 
on our fourth night (Mr. Butt being, of course, fatigued 
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after his criminal case and yet still buoyant), we con¬ 
versed with P.G. 229, a Londoner. He had served as a 
soldier throughout the War, mostly in Salonika: and 
of all that he told us I remember best his descripdon 
of the mortification which he felt when he came back 
on leave to London. “And found them” he said “all 
dancing and laughing. I can tell you, it made us feel 
mad. We felt that we simply could not go back to the 
trenches.” And an hour or two later this policeman told 
us that the Greeks had seized a Scottish hospital, run 
by twelve nurses at a place which sounded to me like 
“Deula” and had stripped the nurses and violated two 
of them. For the rest of the dark hours Mr. Wallingon 
Butt discoursed upon the complexities of the inter¬ 
national money-exchange with a brilliancy that ought 
to have fallen upon worthier ears. 

On the 12 th of May I was trying on my Norwegian 
ski-boots, although I had lost all hope of a scuffle with 
a bomb-thrower, when, listening-in, I heard someone 
reading the “First General News Bulletin”. Halfway 
through his matter he stopped, dramatically, and said 
to us “Stand by for a few moments, after which I will 
continue to read the Bulletin or will make a more 
definite announcement”. Thirty seconds later he said 
“A telephone-message from Downing Street has arrived 
here, and we are informed that the Trades Union 
Council has called off the General Strike”. 

That night, at one o’clock, Mr. Wallington Butt and I 
attempted to secure our release from the duty of 
“watching” a Power Station which was no longer in 
even hypothetical danger; but for another four hours, 
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that night, we had to sit upon our crate: and the tedium 
was only relieved in a moderate measure by Mr. Butt’s 
admirable monologue about the Binomial Theorem. 

At six o’clock we could bear it no longer. I decided 
that Mr. Wallington Butt, as the more impressive 
personage, should put our case for release to the Chief 
Inspector, while I crept home to breakfast. Poor Butt 
had to wait an hour before the great man, who must 
have been very busy, could see him. And the Chief 
Inspector then said “Tired? Of course you are. We are 
all tired.” “Yes,” rejoined Mr. Wallington Butt, 
“only when I say that I’m tired, I mean that I am very, 
very tired: and so” he added, rather lamely, “is 
Mr. Bax.” 

“I can’t release you,” responded the Chief Inspector. 
“You don’t understand that five hundred men have 
mothers who are ill, and that seven hundred have 
fathers who are about to be buried: an exceptional 
mortality in fathers: but look here, if you are really so 
very tired, I’ll give you twenty-four hours’ leave.” 
Mr. Wallington Butt, a faithful ally, telephoned at once 
to tell me this cheerful news. And I slept well, that 
pattering dismal morning. 

A little before my leave had expired, I walked past 
Salem Road and observed, with exultation, that no 
specials and not even a real policeman were on duty: 
and during my dinner, that good soul, whose name 
upon earth is Mr. Wallington Butt, telephoned to say 
that we need not report any longer: so the Great Strike 
was over, but not without leaving in my mind a minia¬ 
ture impression of the war-experiences through which so 
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many of my friends had passed. We had stood there, in 
Salem Road, only for five nights: but a man of imagina¬ 
tion could easily enlarge them to a thousand nights; 
and neither Mr. Wallington Butt nor I will forget the 
delightful personality of P.G. 353. Was he Wills? Was 
he Dowle? There were two schools of thought upon 
that question; but although the Great Strike was a 
fiasco, I shall always be glad that it put me into evan¬ 
escent contact with that very human constable from 
Binton-Abbot. I hope, as I assume, that he has risen 
to a high position in the Police Force. 




XV 


Small and Great Persons 

A T this period of transition, when I was turning 
from comedy to tragedy, an almost-too-pretty 
woman introduced me to Edmund Dulac, and before 
long Dulac had invited me to meet Gordon Craig at 
dinner. On the appointed day I had to visit a lady in 
the country who knew that she was gradually dying. 
When I came to her cottage I perceived at once that 
she could now walk only with difficulty; but I had 
known her for many years, and her gallant attitude did 
not surprise me. For an hour or so we talked over tire 
arrangement of her affairs, and then, making light of her 
sad condition, she insisted upon getting out the pony- 
cart and driving me back to the station. 

On our way through the well-kept garden she paused 
to give instructions to her gardener, a dark man with 
smouldering eyes—a descendant, I imagined, of some 
ninth-century Danish pirate. He stood, I remember, 
with his left foot on the spade, silhouetted against an 
autumn sunset. 

As we drove away, my companion asked “Did you 
notice my gardener? Well, soon after coming here, I 
learned that he is the illegitimate son of a woman in the 
village. She had once been a pretty housemaid in the 
mansion,—over there. Nobody knows who his father 
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was, but they all assume that lie must have been the old 
squire. . . .” 

“It’s like a Hardy poem, 15 I commented, thinking 
that the story was ended, “but how casually most 
people are begotten! A few moments of animal or 
alcoholic excitement, and another complex being 
starts out upon his meandering odyssey.” 

“I wonder” she answered “if it is fair to introduce 
children into a world which is always quarrelling?” 

“You know me too well” said I “to suppose that I 
look upon living as, on balance, a happy experience.” 

“But I was going to tell you” she said “about my 
gardener. I asked him, a few days ago, whether he had 
ever thought of marrying. He stopped digging, looked 
down at the soil and then up again at me, and an¬ 
swered ‘ Once I came near it. I was within a week of 
marrying. My girl had got our home readyas far as 
that! But she wanted it to be a surprise, and she'd 
never allow me to see it. I never did see it’ he continued. 
‘She overturned a lamp, my girl did, and burnt the 
house, the furniture and herself. That was the surprise 
she gave me.’ And then he went on with his digging.” 

There was no need to avoid sad stories with a woman 
so brave and so serene, and I said therefore, “What 
about this little glimpse of what actually befalls people? 
Because of the holidays I have had to engage a tem¬ 
porary butler and cook. The butler is a man of about 
sixty-five: attractive, old-fashioned, self-respecting. He 
told me that he has been in service for forty-nine years. 
Last night at dinner I asked him if he would soon retire. 

‘ No, sir,’ he responded, ‘ I haven’t a penny. I had saved 
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up five hundred pounds, not very easily. It’s a big sum 
for us. Then my wife—my first wife, not the one who’s 
downstairs—got cancer. She went into a hospital; and 
they told me that she ought to be dieted on oysters and 
champagne.” 

“What a very humane doctor!” said the lady, 
mischievously smiling. “And then?” 

“Then” I continued “my butler said to his wife 
‘You’ve got it, and you shall have what they prescribe. 
I paid up,’ he went on, ‘and I had to pay also for I 
don’t know how many bottles of brandy—at twenty-five 
shillings the bottle. My first wife, sir, lingered alive for 
eight months. I’m of the opinion that the nurses drank 
most of what I sent. And that, sir,’ he concluded, ‘is why 
my savings have gone; and as I have three children and 
each of them costs me two pounds a week, I and your 
present cook have to go where there’s the biggest 
shilling.’ ” 

And then, because she had kept her sense of humour, 
I told her that Smiles had informed me that a young 
woman, placed next to him in the waiting-room of a 
well-known registry-office, remarked, "I’m a cook. If 
you are a butler, hadn’t we better apply as man and 
wife? We’ll get better terms.” My companion smiled, 
suggested that sexual arrangements are much at the 
mercy of economic conditions, and brought me briskly 
to the station. We said good-bye, and I never talked with 
her again. 

Having come home I glanced at the work which I 
proposed to do on the morrow, bathed and wriggled 
into my evening clothes, reflecting that in 1903 1 had 
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seen Craig’s missal-like production of Bethlehem, and 
that in 1904 I had done my best to see his almost- 
invisible production of The Vikings of Helgoland. There 
was strangeness in being about to meet him after so 
many years. 

I arrived at Dulac’s studio a few minutes late, and 
Gordon Craig, looking like a silvery-haired aesthetic 
French abbe, was already there, pleasantly discoursing. 
As I shook hands with him I had the delightful sensa¬ 
tion of being merely fifteen. Dulac’s dining-room, to 
which we soon went, was made beautiful by several 
dusky Chinese silk-paintings; and we ate our dinner in 
the Japanese manner, except that most of us were not 
required to manipulate chopsticks, being served with 
lacquer-trays upon which various tit-bits were attrac¬ 
tively placed. Indeed, Dulac’s mind seemed to me 
always to be derived in equal parts from Toulon and 
from Tokyo. 

The evening began with his description of cricket as 
a stupid game; but there it is,—I seemed always to 
act upon him as a mental irritant, for after a few 
minutes he was spurning my belief that reincarnation 
may be true (whether we like or dislike the prospect of 
it), by speaking of “modern metaphysics” and “the 
higher determinism”. He was, I thought, an impatient 
disputant, inclined, like so many people, to attribute 
the strangest opinions to anyone with whom he basically 
disagreed, but I had so much difficulty in following his 
ideas that, not being able simultaneously to formulate 
my own, I was probably more responsible than he for 
our inability to think together. He surprised me, I 
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recollect, by saying that he was not greatly interested 
in his work as a painter and that he might just as easily 
have become a scientist. 

A young man on my left was, I discovered, a novelist 
who had written one book under a pseudonym; and 
when I asked him why he should not have used his own 
name, he replied “When I am famous, it will be a 
convenience to get away from my reputation”. The 
dark blue eyes of the almost-too-pretty woman, who 
was sitting opposite, twinkled merrily under her ebony 
fringe. Craig, however, deflected my consideration of 
this young man’s notable foresight by saying that Ellen 
Terry (his mother) had great difficulty in memorising 
her parts, and not only in old age. “Just a few lines” 
he was saying, “which made an emotional appeal to 
her, would ‘stick’, but for the rest, particularly in 
Shakespeare, she found it hard to get the meaning of 
the words into her mind. She often wrote out her 
Shakesperean parts in language of her own,—in order 
that she might fully understand what they meant. .. 
Poets and poetry-lovers, I thought, can be divided into 
/ those who care more for the meaning, and those who 
' care more for the music. 

I held Craig’s observation at the back of my thoughts 
when, a little later, he opposed—with charming friendli¬ 
ness—my view that the subtler an audience becomes, 
the less will it be interested in physical action; that, 
indeed, the melodramatic incidents in Hamlet were 
necessary at the time of the play’s original presentation, 
but have now become its least interesting part and, in 
some measure, a tiresome distraction from the spiritual 
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unfolding with which we, in our subtle century, are 
mostly concerned; that Hamlet is a sombre full-length 
portrait and that the stabbings and poisonings are rem¬ 
nants of archaic drama. The amazing virtue of 
Tchekhov, I submitted, is that he can make drama out 
of nothing,—that is to say, keep us interested in the 
spiritual states of his characters without devising an 
intrigue of any kind. Craig astonished me at first by 
declaring that Molifere is superior to Shakespeare. He 
then said that, for him, “there’s no drama without 
action”,—and he cited Irving in The Bells , a perform¬ 
ance which he praised eloquently. 

At this point the topic became general; and the world 
is divided into talkers and listeners. As a listener, I ful¬ 
filled my function, but all the while I was wondering 
“Perhaps I have now discovered the defect in Gordon 
Craig as a theatre-artist. He has said that his mother 
had difficulty in absorbing the meaning of complicated 
passages. He has exalted Moliere above Shakespeare. 
He has praised Irving’s performance in a ludicrous 
melodrama. May it not be that he has little or no 
appreciation of language as an art? May he not be 
pictorially-minded, and nothing more? Is not that why 
he has seemed so often to prefer mime to drama, has 
so enthusiastically written about marionettes, and has 
•—that also—been less effective in the theatre than 
anyone would suppose in view of his European renown? 
A painter,” I thought, “who has tried, because he came 
of theatre-stock, to remove everything from the drama 
except its visual appeal. It is even possible that he is 
anaesthetic to words. Very likely they bother him, as 
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music seemed usually to bother Nigel Playfair. Playfair 
wanted to get on with the text, though he knew that 
in a ballad-opera the music must have its turn; and 
Craig, as it looks to me, merely puts up with the text 
of Shakespeare and wishes all the time to get on with his 
pictures .’ 5 

After dinner we went into Dulac’s studio. Dulac is 
one of the few artists of my acquaintance who apply 
art to life. Instead of inhabiting a human stye, he 
makes his home attractive in every detail. We asked 
him, presently, to play to us upon the nose-flute, an 
instrument which I had never heard; and while he was 
searching for it, Gordon Craig remarked to the almost- 
too-pretty woman “I used to fancy that it would be 
delightful to wake up to music, and so I once trained a 
valet to start the gramophone just before calling me. 
I had chosen the 'Siegfried Idyll’.” 

“And what happened?’ said she. 

<c Why,” answered Craig, “the morning came; the 
valet manipulated the switch; I woke up; and my first 
thought was ‘What on earth is that wild racket?’ It 
seemed as though the house were on fire.” And perhaps 
we may deduce from this casual remark, if we are 
speculative, that the soul listening, when we are asleep, 
to spirit-ditties of no tone, is in a finer state than when 
it is listening through the senses. Remembering the 
horror with which I came back to the physical world 
after having been anaesthetised into another dimension, 

I can easily imagine that our finest effects are mere 
catawauling or tub-thumping by comparison with those 
winch the naked spirit is destined some day to hear. 
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By this time Edmund Dulac had found his flute, and 
to the keen interest of all his guests he began to play 
upon it with the breath of his nostrils. Lambert—the 
sculptor—was with us, and he expressed our feeling 
when he murmured that it was “like something very 
lonely and remote; like a man making music to himself 
in the middle of a desert’*. 

We then discovered that our host had somehow 
acquired a set of Japanese gramophone records. At our 
urgent request he set them in motion, and they proved 
to be records of Japanese actors performing first in an 
heroic drama and then in a Noh-play, We listened 
carefully. Not one of us gave vent to a cough. For a 
few moments at the conclusion we were all silent, and 
then Craig disconcerted us by exclaiming “Well, it 
shows me that the theatre is equally bad all over the 
world.” To this he added, “And the trouble with the 
theatre in England is that everybody is sulking in his 
tent. They must get together. They must become real 
friends. If the theatre is ever again to become of social 
value, there must be more unity of aim among its 
executants.” 

A few weeks later, Dulac, in his kindly way, con¬ 
trived that I should meet once more, after an interval 
of twenty-five years, the greatest English-writing poet 
of my period: the greatest except one,—Thomas Hardy. 

“You know Clifford Bax” said Dulac, as I walked 
toward the poet, remembering how intensely I had 
idealised him when I was seventeen. Yeats looked at 
me with his brown expressionless Tibetan eyes, and 
nonplussed me by answering “Yes... yes ... of 
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course. You came in a blanket, like Shaw’s Cleopatra, 
and you left in a blanket.” “A blanket?” I murmured. 
“Yes, yes, I remember it well” persisted Yeats, “you 
came in a blanket,” and I strove in vain to assure him 
that I had never entered any assembly in so strange a 
condition. “And are you now reconciled” I said “to 
apricot jam? ” but nobody paid any attention to my odd 
enquiry. For this reason my fellow-guests never knew 
that a very old lady once told me that she had known 
Yeats when he was a young man, “his pockets bulging 
with tragedies in verse”. “And” said the old lady 
“I soon discovered that, like most poets, he was fond of 
jam. You should have seen him eating up the straw¬ 
berry jam which I usually provided. He would wave 
the piece of bread in the air while he discoursed about 
poetry or hypnotism or yoga, the jam steadily trickling 
from the bread to the carpet. But one day I happened 
to have only apricot; and when Yeats had refused it 
twice, I said to him ‘I always thought you liked jam?’ 
And he peered at the bowl in front of him and replied 
' I thought it was marmalade. Marmalade is merely the 
spectre of jam’.” 

He began by outlining to us the plan of his play about 
Swift: in which a medium, becoming possessed by the 
spirit of the Dean was to declare that Swift and Stella 
were brother and sister, both being the children of 
Temple. “I intend it” said Yeats “to be a stunt-play 
for Sara Allgood. She is to be the medium and will 
speak with many voices.” Helen Beauclerc, who was 
with us, then asked him whether he still read detective 
stories, and he said that there could not be many which 
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he had not read, and that he liked them as a relief from 
psychological and sophisticated writing: “but” he 
added, speaking to Miss Beauclerc, “ thaL is all right for 
an old man. At your age you should not read them.” 

I suggested that he must surely have as much diffi¬ 
culty in perusing a rancid book as we all have in 
swallowing rancid food; and then, the talk having 
swerved to the matter of literary style, Yeats remarked 
that George Moore’s style seemed to him “lacking in 
rhythm and vitality. An uneducated man” said he 
“will often knock out good phrases. Moore’s style is 
manufactured.” He must have been thinking chiefly 
of the monotonous dead-level of ihythm which Moore 
cultivated in The Biook Keiilh and sustained in his sub¬ 
sequent books. When one of us asked for news of James 
Stephens, a smile, almost of affection, lighted up the 
brooding face of the poet, and he said “Stephens is 
always excellent when he is telling of animals or of men 
with an animal type of mind. Have you heard” he 
continued “how Stephens the other day was walking 
in the country with a friend, and while they were con¬ 
versing they happened to pass a dog? A little further 
on, Stephens abruptly stopped and said to his friend 
‘ Excuse me if I go back and talk to that dog. After all, 
you know, I am an honorary dog’.” 

Our party broke up at about half-past eleven on a 
warm July evening; and as my taxi-driver (an un¬ 
trustworthy Polish Jew, I surmised, with his right eye 
set a little higher than his left) drove me through 
London, I realised once more that, however sweet may 
be the timeless charm of woods and fields, the West- 
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End of London is the point on the world’s map where I 
most like to be. The grimy big trees were snatching a 
few hours of slumber after the day-long heat and the day¬ 
long stench and din of motor-traffic; and nothing that 
Sinbad ever beheld could have been more attractive 
than the long chains of primrose-coloured lamps; and 
there, involved in the earth-old tragi-comedy of sex, 
were slim pretty girls seated, two by two, in the Park, 
awaiting whatsoever fortune the great goddess Libido 
might bring to them. The larger part of working 
London had gone home to the suburbs, to their radio- 
sets, and to their beds. Idle London, I knew, was 
dancing or eating supper or being photographed by our 
Weekly Illustrated papers. A few barristers and one or 
two judges were perusing, no doubt, the details of the 
lawsuits which they would conduct on the morrow. 
Here and there a doctor was hurrying away to the bed¬ 
side of someone who was in extremis ; and in a few of the 
houses by which I was carried, women were enduring 
the anguish of child-birth. The night-squad of London 
was about to wake up in order to water the dry streets 
or to tidy them: and P.G. 353 was probably standing on 
duty in some uneventful street. Do other men, I wonder, 
make from time to time, as I did it then, voyages on the 
flying-carpet of imagination to the lives of their friends? 
I attempted to divine what was happening to the lives 
of friends, men and women, to the number of fifty or 
sixty; nor, I think, are these divinations always mere 
guesswork. We do not trust them enough; and the more 
we trust them, the more often do they prove to be sound. 
I felt too, for the thousandth time, how strange it is 
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to be an inhabitant of London, seeing so much that 
was built or planted by the ghostly multitudes of the 
dead and knowing that 1927, for all its momentary 
pother and excitement, would soon be no more than 
another jot in the huge coral-reef of the Past: and I 
thought “Our politicians, diplomats, dustmen and 
sewage-workers must maintain the intricate mechanism 
of this marvellous human civilisation, and we, who love 
art and literature, have—each in our turn—for a little 
while to recognise and uphold whatever is noblest in 
the work of bygone men and to see that the fine work 
of the present is honoured by at least a few.” Then 
once more I perceived that the minds of men had taken 
a new direction; that science and mechanism are the 
interests of the present age; and that the arts and all 
graciousness of life pertain to another age—like the 
costumes of the Beefeaters at the Tower. 



XVI 


The Four Just Men 

A WRITER, unless he quickly becomes a popular 
favourite, will find as a rule that his life is made 
up of short summers, like the summer in Sweden when 
everything goes well, and of long featureless winters 
when nothing seems to be happening; and when I had 
written a costume-tragedy (The Venetian) and a rom¬ 
ance-play (The Immortal Lady), no manager showed any 
appetite for cither. Indeed, the latter was not produced 
until three years and the former not until five years 
after its completion. Meanwhile, I was buoyed up by 
the friendship of many delightful people. 

There was, for example, an afternoon when Grant- 
Watson the novelist had come in to play a game of 
chess with me and when, just as the black king had 
bowed his head, Arnold arrived from Spitzbergen. 
bringing with him that ebullient spirit of perpetual 
adolescence,—the Danish play-producer, Christen Jul. 
Within a short time of our assembling I had asked them 
all whether they considered the present period to be 
favourable or unfavourable to the arts. Grant-Watson 
expressed the opinion that “writers are now starved of 
psychic support from the public”. I murmured the 
well-fed names of Shaw, Bennett and Noel Coward. 
“That isn’t quite what I mean” he interjected. “I 
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mean that we arc all distracted by externals. Take sky- 
signs alone: they interrupt a creative mood just as a 
thunder-burst will shatter conversation. We fritter away 
our libido upon small and valueless impressions.” “ Cock¬ 
tails and chorus-legs” Arnold suggested "mop up the 
interest which people might otherwise give to the arts.” 

"Anyway,” I hazarded, somewhat rashly, "great art 
is produced only in a time of social serenity: after 
Marathon, after the Armada, after Marlborough’s 
campaigns, after the subsidence of the turmoil roused by 
Napoleon.” But here Christen Jul cried out with his 
Danish enthusiasm “No, no! Certainly not! I cannot 
agree, I cannot possibly agree. The best Danish litera¬ 
ture was created when the country had gone bankrupt, 

•—first, between 1807 and 1827, and subsequently after 
the war with Germany in 1864.” 

“But those were periods of psychic security” objected 
Grant-Watson “in a different, a negative, sense. Having 
turned away from political action and national am¬ 
bition, the Danes were free to concentrate their minds 
upon culture.” 

“Ruin or triumph, then, is the best breeding-ground 
for the arts!” 

“Meaning” said one of us "that art cannot prosper if 
a nation is worried, cither by fear of its neighbours or, 
as in England now, by the sparring of class-enmity.” 

Reverting to the subject of Scandinavian literature I 
then confessed that during the war I had once said to 
Colonel Archer, an authority on the matter, that I 
backed Bjornson to outlast Ibsen, because in his later 
work Ibsen, like Shaw, had occupied himself with 
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temporary conditions while Bjornson had, for the most 
part, written about lovers and children and emotions 
which every generation experiences. Ibsen, therefore, 
would become a Victorian relic, like the hansom-cab 
or the bustle: and Colonel Archer, I told them, had been 
shocked and perhaps a little grieved by my heresy. 
“But, my dear friend,” exclaimed Jul, beaming ex¬ 
citedly through his spectacles, “my dear friend, you 
were perfectly right! At least, nearly everybody in 
Scandinavia has now come to the same conclusion. 
Oh yes, my dear friend, you are safe with Bjornson.” 
And I, fanned by this encouragement, became quite 
loquacious. Firstly, I expressed a suspicion that the 
“intellectuals” of the ’nineties declared Ibsen to be a 
supreme artist because they liked the sociological trend 
of his mind; and that this was comparable with main¬ 
taining that a car is beautiful because it has great speed. 
So too, said I—becoming bolder—our latest poets, the 
offspring of T. S. Eliot, are achieving fame not because 
they are writing poetry but because they are expressing 
the yearnings of the young toward Communism. And 
lastly I unlocked a long-held but dangerous heresy, 
submitting that Eleanora Duse may not have been a 
great actress at all. I had seen her once only, and then 
at the end of her career. “But wait, wait!” I besought 
them,—“my suspicion is that most acting in 1900 was 
so artificial, so stilted,* that intelligent people quite 
lost their heads when they found an actress who acted 

* When, some years afterwards, I heard James Agate broadcast his 
talks about "Stars in their Courses”, and listened to the gramophone 
records of those stars, I became convinced that the above assessment is 
just. 
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‘naturally’: someone who would even turn her back to 
the audience and who would weep real tears. I do not 
deny the poetic quality of her personality: but she was 
the very first person for a long time to act sincerely, and 
it may be that she was overpraised because her effect 
was novel.” 

When they had all gone and I was alone at dinner, 
listening to Smiles’s account of his imaginary conquests 
of “real ladies”, I pondered upon that queer love of 
the topical which misleads not only the public but also 
most professional critics of literature. A writer who 
“keeps his eye on eternity”, realising that every present 
is a past in the making, will be dismissed as one who 
shuts himself away from reality in an Ivory Tower. 
What is it, though,—I mused, between the risotto and 
an angel on horseback—that keeps a literary work 
alive? Does anyone study Dante tor his passionate 
concern with fourteenth-century politics: or read 
Paradise Lost for the sake of learning about Milton’s 
religious ideas? Dante’s politics and Milton’s theology 
are dead wood. If Shakespeare or Plato (I had now 
come to the savoury) had been more deeply immersed 
in the momentary interests of their respective ages, 
they would not now be current authors. Why is it, I 
asked myself, while I scooped out the pips of a tangerine, 
that Goldsmith and Gray, particularly in She Stoops to 
Conquer and in the Elegy, can still affect our emotions 
more than the cyclopean Johnson or even the palladian 
Gibbon? Why, naturally, because Goldsmith and 
Gray, when they picked up their quills, forgot their 
periwigs: and Goldsmith’s comedy, I reminded myself, 
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was considered in its time to be a little vulgar and not 
quite worthy of the eighteenth century. 

The Four Just Men convened, perhaps once in two 
months, at my tower-like house in St. Petersburgh 
Place. They met to dine and to exchange ideas. I, 
being their host, was one of them. The others were 
Arnold Bax, Godwin Baynes and Maitland Radford. 
We were all old friends,—men who had known one 
another for at least twenty years. It was Arnold, better 
acquainted than I was with the works of Edgar Wallace, 
who termed us The Four Just Men,' a description so 
solemnly adopted by Smiles that he w r ould say to me, 
while laying out a suit for the day’s wear, “No, sir, 
you cannot go out on Tuesday. We have the Four Just 
Men.” 

Nothing interests me more than to watch the inter¬ 
weaving of mind with mind and the effort of one 
temperament to adjust itself to another. My brother, 
who seldom spoke about music, was always an impetuous 
and inconsequent thinker but more likely, neverthe¬ 
less, than anyone of my acquaintance to throw out 
some arresting and newly-minted generalisation. All 
three of us rejoiced 

"To mark his sudden sally. 

And hear the lad express himself 
Enthusiastically. ’ ’ 

Baynes and Radford were doctors. Baynes when I first 
knew him was a Cambridge rowing-blue: an immense 
creature and, like most giants, a gentle one. Having 
taken his degree at St. Bartholomew’s (that marvel¬ 
lously mediseval corner of London), he had of course 

N 
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adopted the materialistic philosophy which was ortho¬ 
dox in the medical world in 1907: but that was a good 
twenty years earlier than the first meeting of the Four 
Just Men. In those twenty years he had changed his 
thoughts. Born as an emphatic extraverl, he became the 
right-hand man of Professor Jung; and very wisely had 
nourished the introverted side of his nature. I knew, 
in a word, that when The Four Just Men assembled 
for dinner I should find in him a man who would con¬ 
sider seriously even the most unorthodox of my specula¬ 
tions. I never felt this with the other doctor,—Maitland 
Radford. We had met as lads of eighteen; and I was 
fond of him, as I always must be: but I knew that he, 
brought up as an agnostic and a William-Morris 
socialist, regarded with a kindly contempt any expres¬ 
sion of my spiritual intuitions. I, in turn, thought of 
him as a vintage “intellectual” of 1910. Seventeen 
years later he was Medical Officer of Health at Shore¬ 
ditch, knowing, in consequence, a great deal about the 
circumstances of the poor: and I had learned enough 
sense to value the opinions of a man who had seen 
almost the saddest aspect of human life. He brushed 
aside all my suggestions, I supposed, because I was not 
a poor man and must therefore merely be amusing 
myself with pretty notions. 

At our first dinner Arnold agreed with my proposition 
that an artist should no more concern himself with the 
temporary excitements of 1926 than with those of 
1526, but rather should take an equal interest in both. 
Radford, as early a Shavian as his age made possible, 
was convinced that no artist can stand aside from his 
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period and that, in consequence, he ought to use its 
material to the full. In opposition to the name of 
Leonardo, who took no interest in current affairs, he 
cited the name of Dickens. 

“In literature” said Arnold, suddenly, “the poor 
were never taken seriously until the nineteenth century. 
Anyone, in fact, who hadn’t five hundred a year was 
regarded as a figure of fun. Shakespeare’s poor persons, 
with a few exceptions, arc cither bawds or boobies. I 
should say that Dickens was the first writer who took the 
poor in a serious spirit, and that may have been the 
cause of his tremendous popularity.” Under critical 
fire he admitted that Langland was an exception to his 
maxim, and I remember murmuring the name of 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

“And the reason” cried Baynes “is that for many 
centuries we Europeans have been admiring the power- 
ideal of the Romans; honouring only the rich and the 
successful.” From this he advanced to a contention 
that only when Christianity was a young religion had 
European people appreciated the actuality of the under¬ 
dog. A few minutes later they had agreed that “the 
Church of England is dead as mutton”, Arnold adding 
characteristically “It was never alive, except for the 
one moment when Latimer spoke about the candle that 
should never be put out.” 

The anticipation of those evenings was to me a day¬ 
long delight, and there was a strangeness in the know¬ 
ledge that while I was working at a new book or a new 
play, Arnold was probably involved in the immense 
labour of scoring a symphony, Maitland Radford pur- 
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suing his invaluable work in a part of London which is 
seldom considered, and Godwin Baynes, it may be, 
laboriously unravelling the knots in the soul of some 
unhappy person, and that in the evening we should be 
pooling our ideas, opinions and experience of life. I 
began the talk at another of our meetings by asking 
them what they thought about the idea of kingship. 
“The king-image” responded Baynes, stoutly, “is one 
of the root-ideas in the human mind.” (Radford 
arched his back.) “It has tremendous power” con¬ 
tinued Baynes, transferring the soup to his lips, “and 
although people may try to do away with it, the idea 
perpetually comes back.” This was, of course, too much 
for Maitland Radford, who had for some moments 
been fingering his polemical dagger. “As for me,” he 
said, crumbling the bread by his plate in a socialistic 
frenzy, “I regard our present king as merely a Per¬ 
manent Civil Servant.” Arnold’s eyes twinkled. “So 
that” he said “the recruiting-posters during the War 
ought really have read ‘Your Permanent Civil Servant 
and Your Country Need You’!” “And that” observed 
Baynes to Radford, as he lifted his glass, “knocks the 
bottom out of your remark. You’re nothing but a 
soulless intellectual.” 

“But stay!” I broke in modestly, as I must when 
Radford is present, “stay! If there is imperishable 
magic for everyone, except Maitland, in the word 
‘king’ and in the idea of kingship, it is surely because 
they represent to every man all that he most approves 
in himself, all his idealism, all that he becomes in his 
dreams. . . At this word a professional brightness lit 
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up the eyes of Baynes; but I checked him in the nick of 
lime with a gargantuan helping of roast pheasant, and 
went on, glancing defensively at Radford, to say that 
“a republic starves the minds of men by removing a 
symbol—that of kingship: just as missionaries cause 
aborigines to wilt away by abolishing ideas which to 
them arc necessary food”. 

“Well,” admitted Radford, a little mollified by a 
thimbleful of hock, “ there must be still a childish bit 
in my nature. Otherwise I should not feel that I am 
making a discovery when I call King George a Per¬ 
manent Civil Servant. There would be no intellectual 
relish in so describing somebody who was that and 
nothing else!” A short time afterwards, however,— 
feeling perhaps that he had given away too much,— 
Radford dashed again into the battle by saying “An 
intelligent king would be fatal to monarchy. What we 
all want is a man so colourless that he can be an 
empty receptacle for our primitive idealism.” I ob¬ 
jected that “if a king is a nincompoop or a bounder, 
he dams up our idealism, and what we really want is a 
kingly king who will make it easy for us to associate our 
idealism with the man who is there to express it. That 
is why Richard the First has always been irrationally 
popular.” 

Radford, riposted with the comment that “if the 
Prince of Wales had insisted upon studying at the Slade 
School or taking up medicine, there would have been a 
great outcry in the press. The public wants a king to 
be as ordinary as possible. It would never tolerate an 
exceptional personality. What do you suppose would 
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happen if the Prince of Wales were to wear his hair 
long? That would mean revolution and civil war.” 

“My dear Maitland” I began,—but at this point I 
could see that he had already lost interest in my un¬ 
spoken fantasy. It was to have been a suggestion that 
in any ordinary life there is room for eccentricity and 
long hair, but that the man whose duty it is to sum up 
and symbolise the idealism of an Empire should be the 
ordinary man with all his powers well-formed. And 
that, I had meant to say, was a definition of the ideal 
man: the normal perfected. 

At a subsequent dinner-talk of The Four Just Men, 
Baynes opened with the gambit that “we must all 
Accept the Animal”. This observation, uttered with 
almost a frown of intense earnestness, amused Arnold 
so much that he asked, with a naive air, “Accept the 
animal? Which animal?” And Baynes, who could 
always smile at himself, explained that “Bernard Shaw 
now irritates me because he Denies the Animal”. 
“But look here ” exclaimed Radford, “you don’t 
accept your animal. Not a bit of it! Do you mean to 
say that you dash into Kensington Gardens, roar like a 
bull and make a rush at the nearest woman?” 

“As for Shaw” remarked Arnold, “he writes about 
interesting subjects in the most uninteresting style 
achievable.” I remembered, secretly, how George 
Moore had said “Shaw’s style is like linoleum”,—and I 
reflected that Moore’s later style resembled the scenery 
of Cambridgeshire or the middle of the North Island in 
New Zealand. 

Baynes received more favour when he said that 
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“England, not being self-supporting, must inevitably 
go under.” “And become” said Arnold “like Den¬ 
mark. A very good tiling too!” Perhaps he had for¬ 
gotten that Denmark is a kitten encompassed by large 
dogs. They then agreed that aerial warfare will become 
so formidable and defence against it so ineffective that 
great centres of population will disperse (before being 
attacked) and that people would go back to the country. 
“Only” suggested Radford, “just as the discovery of 
steam-power transformed the position of England after 
Waterloo, so there may be someone who at the present 
moment is making a discovery which will give our 
country another breathing-space”: and then he told 
of a Labour Councillor in Shoreditch who had advo¬ 
cated compulsory apprenticeship, a system which Rad¬ 
ford approved and even thought, I gathered, might be 
adopted fairly soon. “And by the way,” he added, 
“some little time back a man came before the Council 
and said ‘ Look here, gentlemen,—I’ve been on the dole 
for five years. Don’t you think it’s time I had a rise?’” 

The presence among The Four Just Men of a psycho¬ 
analyst caused the other three, when sex was the subject 
of discussion, to grope somewhat hesitantly amidst the 
curious terminology of the new science. Baynes in¬ 
structed us, I remember, in the doctrine that there are 
two images of women in the mind of a man,—the image 
of Calypso and the image of Penelope: and next, of 
course, he began to speak about the tremendous power 
of the Mother-Complex, and then, being now well and 
truly launched, he outlined a theory which I felt to be 
of considerable interest. “The Penelope-image” he said 
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happen if the Prince of Wales were to wear his hair 
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almost a frown of intense earnestness, amused Arnold 
so much that he asked, with a naive air, “Accept the 
animal? Which animal?” And Baynes, who could 
always smile at himself, explained that “Bernard Shaw 
now irritates me because he Denies the Animal”. 
“But look here ” exclaimed Radford, “you don’t 
accept your animal. Not a bit of it! Do you mean to 
say that you dash into Kensington Gardens, roar like a 
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“England, not being self-supporting, must inevitably 
go under.” “And become” said Arnold “like Den¬ 
mark. A very good thing too!” Perhaps he had for¬ 
gotten that Denmark is a kitten encompassed by large 
dogs. They then agreed that aerial warfare will become 
so formidable and defence against it so ineffective that 
great centres of population will disperse (before being 
attacked) and that people would go back to the country. 
“Only” suggested Radford, “just as the discovery of 
steam-power transformed the position of England after 
Waterloo, so there may be someone who at the present 
moment is making a discovery which will give our 
country another breathing-space”: and then he told 
of a Labour Councillor in Shoreditch who had advo¬ 
cated compulsory apprenticeship, a system which Rad¬ 
ford approved and even thought, I gathered, might be 
adopted fairly soon. “And by the way,” he added, 
“some little time back a man came before the Council 
and said ‘ Look here, gentlemen,—I’ve been on the dole 
for five years. Don’t you think it’s time I had a rise?”’ 

The presence among The Four Just Men of a psycho¬ 
analyst caused the other three, when sex was the subject 
of discussion, to grope somewhat hesitantly amidst the 
curious terminology of the new science. Baynes in¬ 
structed us, I remember, in the doctrine that there are 
two images of women in the mind of a man,—the image 
of Calypso and the image of Penelope: and next, of 
course, he began to speak about the tremendous power 
of the Mother-Complex, and then, being now well and 
truly launched, he outlined a theory which I felt to be 
of considerable interest. “The Penelope-image” he said 
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“stands for the mother or the wife, and she represents 
protection from the dangers of the world. The Calypso- 
image stands for the enchantress, the harlot, who is, in 
a sense, the liberator of the soul. To rely overmuch upon 
Penelope is to become enervated. We need a mother, of 
course, to safeguard and to nourish us; but incest is so 
dangerous to the life-principle, that for safety we must 
be able to respond to a contrary kind of allurement.” 
A little later, referring to the might of primitive in¬ 
stincts, he said that after the destruction of Messina by 
an earthquake many dead couples had been found in 
the attitude of coitus ; and that a sudden fire—the blazing 
up of a hayrick, for example—will produce marked 
sexual excitement in many girls. Perhaps, I drought, 
human beings, confronted by some dramatic demon¬ 
stration of nature’s power, instinctively respond by 
seeking the most powerful sensation of which they are 
capable: or perhaps the life-principle, realising that it 
is in danger, strives instantly to perpetuate itself. Being 
somewhat tenacious of ideas (it is not for nothing that 
I was born with the Sun and Saturn in the Sign of the 
Crab), I drew Baynes back to his Calypso-Pcnelope 
idea, and I can still hear him saying, while he began an 
unequal combat with a brazil-nut, that “A woman 
always seeks for a man who will remain like a rock 
amidst her emotional currents. Women want only a 
certain amount of time. Listen to what they say, and 
they will be satisfied.” 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured, “but what about the 
alleged importance of the harlot-type? What do you 
mean by a harlot?” 
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“I mean” he replied bravely, for no one likes to be 
asked for a definition, “a woman whose attitude toward 
men shows that she is a possible lover. Mind you ” he 
continued, “there is much of the prostitute in almost 
every woman; and women ought to be encouraged to 
flirt because otherwise they become dull.” “No, no” I 
dared to interject, while circulating the brandy, “a 
husband should see that his wife flirts but not for your 
reason. Husbands prefer their wives to be dull. A dull 
wife never formed part of a triangle. He will let his wife 
flirt as a wise government allows wild men to thump 
tubs in the Park. It lets off steam.” Baynes, however, 
ignored my interruption, partly because wc were in the 
act of taking our cigars to another room, and he next 
propounded the illuminating doctrine that “a harlot 
tries to obliterate her personality and to present herself 
as a Type of the Feminine”. 

From this vantage-point we proceeded to discuss 
whether the average man is more attracted by what 
Radford called “obvious signs of accessibility” or by 
the realisation that he will have to fight hard for the 
joy which he desires. “To overcome difficulty” said 
Arnold “is to add value to success ”, and Baynes agreed 
with him. The talk ended, I think, an hour or two 
later, at my front-door, where Baynes declared that 
“it’s all a question of the libido which a woman mani¬ 
fests. If she doesn’t give a promise of delight, she may 
be as lovely as Venus and as talented as Minerva; but 
she’ll have no ‘pull’ on a man.” 

To advance from a talk about masculine and feminine 
to a consideration of the In and Yo idea was easy, and 
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I found that Baynes had already thought about it: but 
Radford, having known me for more than thirty years, 
swept aside the great Japanese idea, seeming to suppose 
that Baynes and I had merely postulated a platonic 
Idea of Sex. 

On a cold November night of the following year the 
Four Just Men, having had as pleasant a dinner as my 
cook could provide, engaged themselves in a rambling 
conversation. Baynes spoke of the French Revolution 
as “a mass-upheaval of rudimentary subconscious 
energy”. I offered the notion that each of us is liable 
to experience a private French Revolution: and this 
led Baynes to remark “Yes, and that is why the history 
of the period so keenly interests us. We see ourselves 
‘writ large’ ”. I then ventured the idea that the contest 
between the Cavaliers and the Roundheads was the 
most characteristic episode in the history of the British 
people: “because it is always going on: every Englishman 
is half a Cavalier and half a Roundhead”; and I added 
that for this reason the Civil War was the richest 
dramatic mine which any English dramatist could work. 

This proposition stirred Arnold to declare, in his 
emphatic manner, that “any intellectual idea ruins the 
flow of creative force”: and Radford, always a cham¬ 
pion of intellect, put in a vigorous demurrer. “Not at 
all” exclaimed Arnold,—“a work of art is good in 
inverse l'atio to its intellectuality”; and Radford, stick¬ 
ing to his guns with a militarism unbecoming in a 
pacifist, submitted that the creative urge, if intellect did 
not co-operate, could produce nothing but a chaos. 

I spoke of Dante as the writer who most excelled in 
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brief packed force; and Baynes, assenting, said “There 
arc a few men who can sum up in an image everything 
that has most perturbed their emotions: Dante’s 
idealisation of Beatrice, for instance, and Leonardo’s 
intense mother-longing in his picture of Mona Lisa”. 
On this point J maintained a difficult silence, not wish¬ 
ing to deflect the conversation although I had already 
arrived at a very unorthodox interpretation of the 
“Mona Lisa” portrait: namely, that it expressed his 
hatred of the womb and of life. We were, however, 
deflected by one of my guests who said that men are 
more sexually self-conscious than women; whereupon 
Radford, with his usual aplomb, contributed the remark 
that “a woman can walk a little more slowly, without 
knowing it; but a man cannot help knowing that he 
raises his hat!” He and Baynes, lapsing for a minute 
or two into medical ‘shop’, which delights me, agreed 
that “there’s a great deal of mumbo-jumbo in medicine. 
We say ‘sciatica’ and think that we’ve said something 
useful. The world is not yet clear of the confusion be¬ 
tween knowledge and words.” 

And what else of our talk, so ghostly now, can I 
recover? A division among The Four Just Men on my 
theme that there are three stages in the growth of human 
mentality; first, the tradition-soaked mind of the true 
peasant, then the newspaper-mind of the typical town- 
dweller, and last, the well-cultured mind which is the 
aim of everyone who cares at all for the contents of his 
brain. “The capacity of wonder” said Baynes, perhaps 
unconscious that he was quoting Plato, “is the matrix 
of all that is best in our mental life”; to which I added. 
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by temperament, a brief discourse upon the necessity of 
judging experience by feeling as well as by intellect, 
even to the point of admitting that the survival of 
consciousness after death may be true,—may, in fact, 
be a truth which is merely waiting to be ascertained by 
science: but this was too much for Radford who 
exclaimed “Now you are bringing faith into the field 
of intellect. There is no specific theory which intellec¬ 
tual criticism cannot shoot to pieces. ” I remember, too, 
how greatly Arnold surprised us by saying that he did 
not regard Russian music as important. “It is all based 
on folk-music” he declared, “and the Russians can’t 
get beyond the mood of fairy-stories. Their work— 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s, for instance,—does not deal with 
human experience. It’s only a kind of objective fantasy. 
The best of them is Tschaikovsky. He did use music to 
express his rather turgid personality.” 

After that evening there was a long gap in the dinner- 
talk of The Four Just Men, Baynes going away with 
Professor Jung to Uganda where they proposed “to 
study the dreams of the black man”. 

When at length he returned, we dined together on a 
delightful evening of April in, perhaps, 1927; and Baynes 
being full of his subject, very rightly spoke more than 
the rest of us. He reported that “the Kaffirs have not 
yet arrived at even the mythopoetic stage”. “Have 
they any religious concepts at all?” asked Arnold, 
eating up a sole almost as rapidly as he walks: and 
Baynes replied that “they have a sense-of-well-being 
which they associate with the rising sun, and a sense-of- 
fear”. (I think he said that they call it yaik.) They feel, 
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he told us, that “the sun when it is rising represents 
what can only be termed the Pleasant Principle but, 
once it is overhead, it has no longer any connection with 
the Good or Pleasant. Moreover” said he, “they do not 
seem to have invented any stories about these two 
notions—of Pleasure and of Fear.” 

When he said that “a Kaffir woman will tell her 
husband that the work in the fields is too much for her 
and then ask her husband to get another wife who 
should help her”, we were once more headed, of course, 
for a discussion of the mental and moral differences 
between men and women. Somebody said that 
“women have absolutely no interest in abstract ideas,— 
they are interested only in the man who expounds the 
idea”; and Baynes opined that “women are developing 
along the Eros line, men along the Logos Line”; but 
these notions were too familiar to be stimulating, and 
I was more startled when my three guests agreed that 
by nature men are polygamous and women monoga¬ 
mous. I did not dispute the first half of the proposition. 

And that was the last meeting of The Four Just Men. 
Life blew us apart. I would not have anyone judge my 
guests by scattered ideas recollected after so long an 
interval: but are not such evenings of friendship and 
easy converse among the pleasantest of reasons for 
continuing to be alive? It was amusing, moreover, to 
reflect that if we had worn wigs, green waistcoats and 
satin breeches—if, in fact, we had met in the eighteenth 
century—we should have spent our evenings in dis¬ 
cussion of Sermons and of Whigs and Tories. Had we 
met in i860, we should have considered, how earnestly, 
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the doctrines of Darwin. Meeting in the mid-twenties 
of the twentieth century, we were necessarily much 
preoccupied with the deep-plunging ideas of psycho¬ 
analysis and with the question of a new adaptation 
between the sexes. But if we could have met in the 
twenty-first century, of what should we have talked? 
Of what will our descendants talk when they contrive 
such happy evenings? Maitland Radford, brushing 
aside so childish a fancy, would begin to talk wittily 
about something else; but I admit to a belief that our 
descendants will be very considerably interested in the 
states of existence which they will subsequently have to 
face in what used to be called “the next world”. 
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“Susan” and the Stage Society 

O N a summer day of 1929 Mrs. Geoffrey Whit¬ 
worth brought Mr. Lee Mathews to drink tea 
with me. Mrs. Whitworth explained that her own 
Sunday-night play-producing society, The Three Hun¬ 
dred Club, had amalgamated with that august institu¬ 
tion the Stage Society, not with harmonious effect; that 
the Stage Society had built up a debt of about a thousand 
pounds; that it intended to elect a new chairman; 
and that Mr. Lee Mathews, a founder-member, had 
somehow agreed with her that I might be the man to 
save the Society from an ignominious death. Most 
people know that the Stage Society, which was founded 
in 1899, introduced to the intelligent minority in 
London, the work of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, Somerset 
Maugham, Tchekhov, Eugene O’Neill, and many other 
famous dramatists. At the age of eighteen I had wit¬ 
nessed a Stage Society production of a fine gloomy play 
by Tolstoy, and my reverence for the Society was 
greater than my sense of the world’s changes. Just as I 
had sought, with Austin Sparc, to float a sumptuous 
Quarterly in an age that is impatient even of a Weekly, 
so I now imagined that the Stage Society was still the 
“white hope” of British drama. But Mr. Lee Mathews, 
who (like Pepys or Arnold Bennett) ought never to have 
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died, interested me more than the difficult prospect of 
saving the Stage Society from shipwreck. He had a 
large flamboyant personality, symbolised by the check 
of his trousers and by the cascade of coloured handker¬ 
chief which drooped, like laburnum, from his breast¬ 
pocket. I liked his exuberance. I liked his enthusiastic 
description of London life in the ’eighties. I liked the 
rich melancholy with which he murmured, time and 
again, “those were the days, my boy, those were the 
days. ...” 

There had always been turmoil within the Stage 
Society, partly no doubt because it was founded by men 
and women who, being “advanced” in 1900, were 
socialistic. They had given the Society a democratic 
constitution. Members, in fact, had originally taken 
their places for a performance in the order of their 
arrival. I very soon discovered that we were pledged to 
give four productions which, in all, would cost us a 
thousand pounds; we had to pay off a thousand pounds 
of debt; and our annual revenue at the time was, I 
should think, about three hundred and fifty. Here was 
a case that called for desperate remedies. We had to 
spend less and acquire more. I found, too, that very 
little could be done if I had to consult a Committee at 
every turn. Indeed, when I had intuitively found an 
ideal Honorary Secretary, I was met at once by oppo¬ 
sition. It was therefore that I called my Committee as 
rarely as possible; and meanwhile my new friend pro¬ 
ceeded to salvage the Stage Society, almost single- 
handed. She induced at least a hundred of her old 
friends to become members; cajoled dramatists into 
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autographing for sale old programmes of their plays 
(George Moore alone did not respond); wheedled 
managers into lending us their theatres; blarneyed 
scene-painters into working for a pittance; and con¬ 
vinced various persons that they would never sleep of 
nights until they had given us noble donations. Within 
eighteen months the Stage Society, while continuing its 
work, was free from debt. A year later we finished our 
season with two hundred pounds in hand. 

By this time, however, “Susan”—my Honorary 
Secretary—I and most of our colleagues had sadly come 
to the conclusion that the Stage Society was really as 
out-of-date as a stage-coach, and that we should not be 
able to maintain a revival which was due, as it were, to 
artificial stimulation. A fanatical and even ferocious 
minority opposed us; and having submitted to much 
sarcasm and a good deal of startling contempt for what 
we had achieved, we all resigned. “From what I have 
seen of such meetings ” remarked Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
“you are lucky not to have been called a forger and a 
peculator.” I did not realise until much later how 
deeply “Susan” had been hurt by the ingratitude of 
our opponents. She had used up two years of her life, 
had turned a large debt into a credit, and had greatly 
added to the Society’s prestige. Our critics neither 
praised nor thanked her. They went so far as to in¬ 
sinuate that she had done her work badly; one said, 
without seeing the implication, that he had never heard 
her name; and knowing how irascible was the Irish 
half of her nature, I was grateful to her for not letting 
fly at them, 
o 
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It is strange to realise that the house in which we 
live is likely to outlast us by many years; and as we walk 
along Piccadilly or St. James’s, we know that un¬ 
imaginable people will someday be walking in our 
footsteps. I write these words in a room which was 
occupied, a hundred and thirty years ago, by a certain 
—or rather, a very uncertain—“ Mr. J. Gumblcton”—a 
room in “Albany”. Except for his bare name, it is 
now as though he had never existed; and when we 
reflect that we shall fare no better ourselves, we have to 
swallow the unpalatable truth that we are much less 
permanent than bricks and mortar. Men “hunt for 
fame”, in a desperate effort to avoid this ignominy. 
The soul in its native pride is outraged by the pathetic 
impermanence of the body. “Susan” was far from 
being a nonentity, but within fifty years she will have 
become as vague a memory as Mr. Gumbleton: and 
death, after all, is so common that at first thought we 
may be surprised that we take it so seriously. The 
reason is, I think, that death presumably means for 
each of us the extinction of the visible universe. Our 
sun, seen from that other condition, may be merely a 
black blob. 

“ Susan,” when I met her, was in the early forties, a 
woman who loved literature and the theatre, and who, 
to the surprise of her later friends, had once had a 
passion for horse-races. A room in her house had on 
one of its walls a pedigree of all the Derby winners from 
the institution of our national festa: and years before 
we became acquainted, she had married a rich man, 
travelled widely, and lived for the most part among 
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people who shot, rode, fished, danced, raced and, 
perhaps, exercised their minds as little as possible. 
Throughout this long phase of her life, she had endured 
much ill-health. Indeed, the surgeons, I think, had 
operated at least a dozen times: and some proportion 
of their work, no doubt, may have been valuable. 
Unfortunately, she had never had a child, and the lack 
of one had left many marks upon her mind. It seemed 
that after divorcing her husband, “Susan” had lost 
touch with her old life and her old associates—“hand 
and foot people”, she used to call them. Her manner, 
nevertheless, continued to be gay and cordial. She 
frequently entertained authors and actors, generally at 
“Rule’s”; but her mainspring had already been 
broken. More than a few times she said to me “You 
may think that you understand, but you don’t—you 
can’t. There’s not much in life for a woman after she is 
forty. Instead of being asked everywhere, I now have 
to ask people to visit me; and instead of being at the 
centre, I am only at the edge. The truth is that I am 
quite ready to have done with it all at any moment. I 
shall not mind death.” 

On a Sunday evening of March (1934) I went as her 
guest to the Dinner of the Critics’ Circle. She promised, 
with transparent pleasure, to organise a luncheon 
which I was projecting in honour of Ernest Rhys. For 
the rest, it was a dull evening and—not knowing what 
it ought to have meant to me—I remember no more 
about it. A day or two afterwards I went for a short 
visit to a friend’s cottage at Middleton on the Sussex 
coast. When I got home, within five days of my 
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talk with “Susan”, I heard that she had died of 
pneumonia. 

A few of us, being free to do so, journeyed down to her 
funeral at Taunton, and never, up to that time, had I 
seen the death of anyone so baldly solemnised. This was 
the more sorrowful because the gallant woman whose 
life-worn body lay within that coffin would have felt, 
as I do, that, although on such occasions we may feel 
ourselves to have become mere animated midgets, we 
ought to salute a vanished personality with all the 
limited beauty which our earthbound condition allows 
to us. It was not so here. 

Having followed the coffin to an ugly church, where 
an uninspiring clergyman read some impeisonal words, 
and where not a note of music counteracted the chill 
sense of our loss, we followed it again to an outlying 
cemetery. There, in the cold wind of March, we 
wailed a long time, wondering what, if anything, was 
amiss. At length, the sexton despatched a messenger for 
the “first grave-digger”—a hunchback—and while he 
sheared away further slices of earth, we realised that 
the grave had not been cut large enough to admit the 
coffin. How wryly “Susan” would have smiled, masking 
under mockery a drama-lover’s disappointment that 
her death-ceremony, like her life, had been a failure. . . . 

Is there any person, I wonder, who, returning from 
a funeral, has not felt for a little while that the things of 
the solid world have become ghostly and less real, or 
that his own body is a ponderous, clumsy, complicated 
mechanism within which he finds himself to be still 
existing? When a friend has lately died, does not “the 
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animal” beating of our own heart come to us with an 
uncanny sound,—as though that principle within us 
which loves and aspires were strangely connected with 
a physical engine that performs its work irrespective of 
ourselves? We have not yet any certain knowledge that 
we are spiritual beings who, after death, will meet with 
surprising changes and adventures. Indeed, most of 
us at the present time, like Dr. Radford, believe that 
the soul was no more than a theory or a fancy of man’s 
early mind: but certain primitive notions and old-wives- 
tales have proven, after all, to be true. If we arc careful 
thinkers, we shall not ignore or despise the laborious 
and difficult work of spiritualists. Wc shall wait, and 
shall hope that they may finally succeed in demon¬ 
strating that man is a timeless being enclosed in a 
temporal body. Physically, we are so minute as to be 
pathetic little objects: intellectually, it may well be that 
man has understood more about the universe than has 
been apprehended by any other of its tiny or colossal 
inhabitants,—no inglorious feather in humanity’s cap: 
and spiritually our small and seemingly insignificant 
earth may be more valuable than ten thousand suns, 
just as in human estimation a ruby is worth more than a 
huge rock of granite. 

No argument in support of “immortality” is at 
present of much use, or of any. We do not know enough 
about death or human consciousness: and we find, as a 
rule, that people either have or have not a sense of 
immortality, and that no philosophical discussion has 
any effect upon either the natural sceptic or the natural 
believer. I remember well how I said once to Lee 
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Mathews “It is difficult to hear the Fifth Symphony 
without feeling that men arc immortal creatures”, and 
how astonished I was when he answered “I know just 
what you mean, and I agree with you”. I would, in 
fact, be so recklessly unscientific as to say that the man 
who is certain that we are not immortal is a man who 
has never really loved. And what do I mean by 
“love”? I mean the caring more about someone else 
than about ourselves, even to the extreme of “laying 
down” our own life “for the sake of a friend”. That 
action, rarely possible in our time, is, in my view, the 
action of something more marvellous than even any 
collection of chemicals. To have loved so greatly as to 
have blotted out the instinct of self-preservation shows, 
I believe, that a man is more than the life within his 
physical organism; and if a sure sense of immortality 
is rare,—why, so too is the capacity to love in that 
magnificent measure. “Susan” had done so—twice. 
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In the World of the Theatre 

N EARLY everyone has written a play. The 
Stage Society, during my chairmanship, received 
annually as many scripts as there were days in the year; 
and an important manager—Mr. Sydney Carroll or 
Mr. John Gielgud, for example—must receive not less 
than a thousand yearly. Drama, therefore, is a part of 
human nature. Not only do many women feel better 
when they have dramatised themselves or, as their 
husbands phrase it, have made a scene, but it is also 
true that many (probably most) people conduct long 
secret dialogues while they walk through the streets or 
perform their daily work. Moreover, we are all drama¬ 
tists when we dream: and I suspect that most would-be 
playwrights, deceived by their facility in dialogue when 
they are day-dreaming or night-dreaming, dash off 
their pages of manuscript with the same delightful and 
effortless ease with which they invent characters, 
speeches and situations when they are asleep. 

Unfortunately, as every psychologist knows, a sleeping 
man reverts as a rule, to a very early stage at which, as 
in childhood, he is incapable of self-criticism and 
possesses no sense of humour. How eagerly did I 
snatch at the coat-tails of a poem which I once made 
up in my sleep, and how intensely beautiful I felt it 
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to be. . . . Moreover, I actually succeeded in holding 
it fast, and found myself desperately clinging to these 
lovely words,— 

“ Down from the violet Hills of Sleep 
I hurried with the glorious news: 

But as I woke, it faded out 
To ‘ Perkins; passenger; Syracuse ' 

It is not difficult to perceive the associations which 
made this ridiculous verse appear almost magnificent 
to one who was in a condition in which everything is 
serious. 

I started to write tragedies because whenever I went 
to a theatre I hoped for the thrill of beauty. Once, 
hearing Julia Marlowe speak the part of Juliet, I 
realised that full-hearted poetry perfectly spoken on the 
stage could give me an in tenser joy and a wider expan¬ 
sion of spirit than any other experience. I remembered 
too how in 1900 a poet had astonished literate London 
by capturing the West-End theatre; and when I re- 
studied Paolo and Francesca or Herod, I was not so much 
surprised that Stephen Phillips had once been over¬ 
praised as that the world for the last thirty years should 
have decided that he is negligible as a poet-dramatist. 
Both plays have glowing phrases which are more than 
imitations of Marlowe, passages of ardent beauty, 

“ Newly innoculale with violent life ”, 

which no man but Stephen Phillips could have minted; 
but I knew, of course, that taste during our century had 
much altered and that it was hopeless, in my time, to 
write plays in verse. I remembered, even, how in 1913 
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I had sent an Arabian Nights comedy in rhyme to 
Lyall Swete, and how his letter, praising it, had opened 
with the words “Although it is in verse . . 

I wanted, nevertheless, to bring back some splendour 
and force of language to our stage; and realised that I 
could not do so if I were to write Modern Comedy, 
imitating the slipshod colourless inexpressive English 
that we all use in daily life. For this reason I turned to 
the past and wrote costume plays, knowing that an 
audience might without embarrassment permit his¬ 
torical persons to express themselves with some freedom. 
Again, I had noticed with astonishment the delight 
with which many dramatic critics had welcomed the 
performance of “Hamlet in modern clothes”, for the 
production had looked to me exactly like a late re¬ 
hearsal of the play before the costumes had arrived. It 
would be much more to the point, I mused, if we wrote 
plays about the past in modern speech. Clearly, the 
Medici seemed to themselves to be talking modern 
Italian; and half the public’s prejudice against costume- 
plays arose, I surmised, from the archaic language in 
which those plays were usually written. On the other 
hand, I could see that Shaw and Masefield (in Pompey 
the Great) had blundered when they used, in plays about 
the past, phrases that instantly cause a modem audience 
to remember its own period. That, too, is why modem 
clothes are ineffective: they carry the wrong associations. 
“Use no phrase or word” I told myself “which is not 
now current among literate people, and no phrase or 
word which belongs characteristically to this age alone.” 

With that aim and that principle in mind, I wrote a 
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series of costume plays, not realising that most of my 
contemporaries, constantly urged to excitement about 
some air-record or some new political-upheaval, had 
newspaper-minds to which the personalities and 
events of the past seemed to be as lifeless as the mum¬ 
mies in the British Museum. They wanted the excite¬ 
ment of “news”, and could take little interest in persons 
who had never used either a telephone or a motor-car. 
They did not want romance because they had been told 
that romance was unreal,* and they did not want 
beauty because they were more interested in speed. 

Theatre-managers were well aware of contemporary 
taste. I had to wait long before any of them would use 
my new work, but at last—between 1930 and 1932— 
four of these costume-plays were produced: The Venetian 
being presented, very beautifully, by Maurice Browne; 
Socrates by The Three Hundred Club; The Immortal 
Lady, unsuccessfully, by Leon M. Lion; The Rose 
Without a Thorn, by Nancy Price; and The House of 
Borgia, two years later, by the Embassy Theatre at 
Swiss Cottage. This was not the first or the last time 
that I had noticed how everything for years will go 
wrong for us and then, suddenly, everything will go 
right. The Venetian had lain dormant for five years, The 
Immortal Lady and The House of Borgia for two, and The 
Rose Without a Thom for three. I gave The Rose in the 
end to a company of amateurs at Bristol, and the first of 
many “Kathcryn Howards” was Miss Phyllis Smale. 
As for The House of Borgia, here was the best writing and 
the subtlest psychology of which I was capable; but a 
* See Chapter XIX. 
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hurried and miscast production swiftly consigned the 
play to oblivion. I began then to feel that I was climbing 
the Glass Mountain. 

To complain of my luck in the theatre would be 
childish, for although these plays, like the ballad- 
operas which preceded them, will soon be forgotten, the 
measure of success which came to them did much to 
still my self-reproach. Moreover, they introduced me 
to many people whom I should not otherwise have 
known; and of all those people I now think with most 
admiration of Maurice Browne and Nancy Price. Both 
are idealists, and both, I am well aware, have often 
been misjudged. Maurice Browne was lured, by the 
immense success of Journey's End, to compete with 
money-questing managements and strove gallantly to 
satisfy his shareholders without betraying his ideals. 
If he had been able to work, with a smaller capital, upon 
the art of the theatre, he would have been more at home, 
happier and, in the end, more influential. It is not easy 
for a poet to pretend that he is a money-mad business¬ 
man, and he can seldom play the part well for a long 
time. Idealism and a warm heart are not assets in the 
business-world of the theatre, and when I last saw 
Maurice Browne, contentedly sunning himself in the 
garden of a remote house called Gipping Lone, and 
writing books at his leisure, and entertaining a few well¬ 
loved friends, including graceful and poetic Meum 
Stewart, who had driven over from another remote 
spot, I felt that he was thankful to be out of the hurly- 
burly and able to meditate in peace. 

The peace of wild Westmorland means much, in 
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turn, to strenuous and heroic Nancy Price,—with whom 
I spent my happiest days in the theatre. She had played 
Calypso in the first play which I ever saw,—Stephen 
Phillips’s poetic but weak drama Ulysses', and I had 
never forgotten her great beauty. About twenty-seven 
years had hammered away at each of us before I met 
her at last face to face; and she was then rehearsing the 
part of an East-End mother in a Stage Society play. 
“Come, come” I admonished myself, “you are now 
old enough to be brave. Go and tell her about your 
memory of Calypso.” We were friends in half an hour. 
Two years later, when I had almost lost interest in 
The Rose Without a Thorn, she read it, “believed” in it, 
produced it, cast it with her unerring skill, and startled 
me by making so considerable a success of it that, 
despite my warning, she produced it again in the follow¬ 
ing year with an even more fortunate result. Here is 
someone in our theatre who aims at beauty, who has 
never tried to make money by giving the public bad 
food, who is actually eager to help the young, not asking 
them “what they have done” before they have had 
any chance of showing what they could do, and who 
knows the theatre so well that she never seems to err in 
casting but who, perhaps because of her Welsh ancestry, 
remembers the mountains even when grappling with the 
multitudinous cares of management. 

I realise that plays which have not the interest of 
being up-to-date can please only a minority. Allan 
Wade, Miss Horatia Calverlcy and I spent much time 
in the summer of 1935 upon the project of reviving 
“The Phoenix”, a subscription-society which produced 
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the dramatic masterpieces of the Elizabethan, the 
Jacobean and the Restoration periods. When the 
original society began work in 1920, it was cordially 
suppoited. When, fifteen years later, we tried to 
assemble an audience for these fine old plays, we were 
surprised and distressed to find that London had lost 
all taste for them. Nevertheless, a play that contains 
beauty and power oflanguagc, and a sense that there is 
poetry in real life, so often succeeds in a notable 
measure that if poets would learn the intricate crafl of 
working for the theatre they would find, in my judge¬ 
ment, that a part of society would be thankful that 
someone at least is not cynical about sex-love and not 
convinced that our lives are fundamentally ignoble. 

Dramatic work of the type which I have in mind 
should not be produced realistically. The scenery for it 
should be symbolic and evocative, and it need not be 
elaborate. The lighting, too, should be like incidental 
music; not following the time-scheme but reinforcing 
the emotions of the drama. I believe, furthermore, that 
there should be one interval, not two, in this or in any 
other type of drama, and that the influence of the 
cinema upon theatregoers will bring about this change. 
In Shakespeare’s time a play had five acts; in Pinero’s, 
four; in our time it has usually three; in the near future 
it will probably be built of two parts. This new form, 
following the use of one interval only, will cause plays 
to become a little shorter; but they should gain in 
strength and volume. 




XIX 


On Being Romantic 

E RIC GILLETT is a better games-player than 
ever I was, but from time to time he is good 
enough, as again this morning, to play squash-rackets 
with me; and after our exercise he took me to the Ivy 
Restaurant, knowing that I like to look at the beautiful 
and the famous. Our talk turned upon the hardness and 
hopelessness of the most modern English poetry. I 
asked him how Rupert Brooke now stands in the assess¬ 
ment of the new generation,—Brooke who had seemed 
in igi3 a sadly-disillusioned young man,—and he sur¬ 
prised me by saying “ I think they regard him as merely 
romantic”. Seizing my cue, for the word awoke in me 
years of meditation, I reminded him that when Sir 
Francis Drake set out upon his voyage round the world, 
the shopkeepers of Plymouth were so contemptuous of 
the mad enterprise that, without staying to wish him 
Godspeed, they returned to their shops and to a reason¬ 
able mode of life. The story had stuck in my memory 
because it is an ideal illustration of two temperaments 
—the Romantic and the Rationalistic. 

I knew what he meant to convey by “merely roman¬ 
tic”, for the latter word is now generally used as a 
synonym of “muddleheaded” or “fantastic”. An 
after-war Romantic, indeed, must feel like a canary 
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among sparrows. Nearly all the novels and plays which 
he will hear commended are the work of writers who 
assume that the romantic spirit has been pecked to 
death by ridicule and fierce realities. 

When we find a rationalist describing a film-producer 
as “romantic”, we know him to imply that romance is 
a falsification of reality. By so doing he brings me to the 
essence of our quarrel. What truth, I should ask him, is 
the Romantic falsifying? Truth, manifestly, as the 
Rationalist conceives of it. Suppose, though, that 
romance is a flavour in life which only some people can 
detect? The man who denies that it is there resembles 
the man who says that a joke is not funny because he 
cannot see it. A typical Romantic regards “love” as a 
major experience and women as, at their best, fit objects 
of idealisation. His opponent is quite confident that 
women use that male idealisation of themselves, when 
they can now find it, for the elementary purposes of 
Nature and that, in consequence, a sex-relationship is 
or should be a plain and practical business. The man 
who takes this view of women precludes himself from 
discovering their overtones. A Rationalist will maintain 
that a Romantic is fooling himself: but the latter may 
well rejoin that his critic is no better qualified to pro¬ 
nounce upon the tragic or lovely experiences which 
may come from sex-love than were the shopkeepers of 
Plymouth to describe the South Seas. They had never 
been there. 

The Rationalist is a man whose intelligence is stronger 
than his emotional nature. The true complement to 
him is the Sentimentalist,—in whom emotion spills 
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over for lack of mental form. The Romantic aims at 
self-realisation through his feelings, and considers that 
he will have wasted the adventure of life if he docs not 
try to make it yield up the finest emotional experience 
of which he is capable: but unlike the Sentimentalist, 
he does not hide from reality or pretend that he can 
get what he wants without sorrow and stress. 

The first factor in romance is that there must be an 
emotional quest; the second is a struggle with ob¬ 
stacles ; the third is that in the experience there must be 
something of the unusual or unexpected,—or, as Walter 
Pater said, “an element of strangeness”. Only the 
journalist, the nursemaid and the Rationalist assume 
that a marriage is necessarily romantic. There is 
nothing romantic in the decision of two people to live to¬ 
gether. The quality of their arrangement depends upon 
their natures. Paolo would not be a romantic figure 
if he could at once have married Francesca, nor would 
Drake stir the imagination if he could have bought a 
Cook’s ticket to Tahiti. Why is the life of a city-clerk, 
whatever he may become in his dreams, not regarded 
as a romantic spectacle? Because it is repetitive, safe 
and not likely to produce the unexpected. This again 
is why there is less romance by suggestion in a straight 
road than in one that winds, in New York than in 
Naples, in a modern liner than in a sailing-ship. Then, 
too, intelligence lends to work in patterns, and that is 
why your Rationalist would rather that society should 
have the uniformity of a machine-made product than 
the variability of Nature’s wild handiwork. He had 
rather that the world should be dull than that it should 
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not be as neat as a mathematical demonstration. 
Your Romantic, on the contrary, relishes a world in 
which a millionaire may fall desperately in love with a 
tanner’s daughter, or King Charles with Nell Gwyn, 
and he hopes ardently that the Rationalist will never 
achieve a society of complete equality. He thinks of the 
uninspiring Swiss. 

Literature will support these indications of what it is 
that makes up romance. Which are the high peaks of 
romantic fiction? Here are some of them: Sakuntala, 
the Odyssey, Aucassin and Nicolette, Le Morte d’Arthur, 
Romeo and Juliet, and The Tempest. What do we find in 
them? Sakuntala is the story of a king who hunts in a 
forest, finds a maiden whose personality is still fragrant 
after fifteen hundred years, falls in love, loses her and, 
after long separation and distress, finds her again. The 
Odyssey tells of a king who experiences immense diffi¬ 
culty in coming from a distant land to his home, his 
wife and his son, who kills those who have usurped his 
place and who ultimately wins the happiness which he 
was seeking. Aucassin and Nicolette are two very young 
lovers who, forbidden to marry, become separated, and 
only reunite after much wandering and distress. The 
Morte d'Ai thur is the story of a king who inspires his 
knights with a longing to find the Holy Grail,—the 
object, that is, which, of all things in the world, has for 
them the strongest emotional value. Romeo and Juliet 
are lovers who risk everything for the hope of a great 
happiness, and who do not overcome the obstacles 
which thwart them. The Tempest is a story of various 
people who are seeking for various kinds of happiness 
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and most of whom, after persevering through many 
difficulties, achieve their desires. In all these stories 
we follow the fortunes of someone who will “go all out” 
for the sake of experiencing a great emotion and who 
meets with difficulties and with unusual events. Roman¬ 
tic stories are not now read as they once were, because 
the post-war generation either does not believe that a 
high emotional experience is possible or else is unpre¬ 
pared to try for it at the cost of suffering. 

If I omit the wild story of Sindbad the Sailor I 
do so because the protagonist is not inspired by any 
emotional quest. Just as a king may be royal in every¬ 
thing except in his nature, so may a man be the centre 
of romantic events and fail to appreciate them. The 
life of Bernard Shaw provides an excellent illustration. 
It has, in fact, so many parallels with the adventures of 
Sindbad that some day Bernard Shaw will perhaps 
become a fabulous figure. Consider the marvellous 
tale. He sets out to make his fortune from a small 
green island, peopled by banshees, politicians and 
leprachauns; he comes to another and larger island, 
mostly inhabited by burly men who continually kick a 
ball; he is frequendy capsized in the dark waters of 
poverty; he is presendy carried aloft, not by a great 
roc but by an equally powerful editor; he knocks the 
serpent of hypocrisy on the head; he is plagued by the 
Old Man of the Sea in the form of intellectual sloth and, 
like Sindbad, gets rid of the Old Man by inebriating 
him with sparkling jests; he meets a Strange Lady who 
conjures up the phantoms of his imagination in the dark 
cavern of the Avenue Theatre; another sorceress be- 
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friends him in like manner at a terrifying city which is 
overhung for all time by smoke; he begins to consort 
with princes and viziers; he gains vast wealth, his re¬ 
nown becomes immense; and finally his life outmarvels 
that of his prototype, for now, “when Sindbad’s beard 
was whitened by age”, his lightest whisper may travel 
instantly round the listening earth. 

The Romantic asserts that life can be beautiful if we 
keep ourselves at high tension. He aims at a fine thing, 
and it is the fine thing that is most easily mocked because 
we all have by nature a disposition to let ourselves run 
down. Or we might say that the Romantic is like a 
man who attempts the high dive; the Rationalist like 
one who fears a fall. The latter is not only safe from 
making himself absurd but, even if the diver succeeds, 
can always prove how much more sensible it is to slip 
into the water than, for the sake of exhilaration, to 
imitate the swallow. 

If we say that life has, for some people, a romantic 
flavour, we are not saying that they expect it to be con¬ 
stantly or even predominantly happy. The story of the 
Odyssey is immortal because it is a story symbolic of 
human life: and when Odysseus arrived at Ithaca, he 
arrived alone, many of his companions having perished 
by the way. We do not steer a ship in an unknown sea, 
but we do steer our little ship of consciousness through 
sixty or seventy uncharted years; and once we have 
started upon our voyage, we find about us a world-—a 
setting—sufficiently beautiful and fantastic to befit the 
most romantic of journeys. 

To see life as a romance it is necessary that the trav- 
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eller should believe in the possibility of finding a great 
beauty and should realise the strangeness of the earth 
and the stars. If we expect little or nothing, we cannot 
blame life when it proves to be dull. The ruler of a 
country will seldom direct its fortunes more nobly than 
its inhabitants require of him, and sex-love itself cannot 
give us anything finer than what we ask of it. 

No Romantic, looking back on experience, however 
far it has fallen short of his hope and however much he 
has suffered in pursuit of living-poetry, would envy the 
temperament of a Rationalist. 




XX 


“A.E” 

A T one time we all used to speak of “Yeats and 
A.E.” just as everyone spoke of “Ricketts and 
Shannon”. Ricketts, I suppose, exercised more influence 
upon aesthetic taste in England than any other man of 
our time; and it was exhilarating to perceive his un¬ 
flagging passion for art, to know that he at least was not 
side-tracked by the babel of politics, and to feel that 
England possessed a citizen whose knowledge of art 
was equal to that of anyone in the world; but there was 
something petty and finicking in his mind, something 
of the hothouse, and no deficiency of self-esteem. 
“What is this man Priestley like?” he asked at a dinner- 
table; and when someone said that Priestley as a writer 
was supposed to bear some resemblance to Dickens, 
Ricketts exclaimed petulantly “Dickens! how dread¬ 
ful ”, and attacked his victuals as though nothing further 
could be said. 

In my youth I had looked upon A.E. as the man for 
whom I had been searching, partly because he had 
brought a new and iridescent beauty into English 
poetry and mostly because from the age of eighteen I 
had been deeply impressed by Indian philosophy. 
Inland Far contains an account of my talks with him in 
1906,—and he stated in his review of the book that I 
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had accurately remembered the ideas which he then held. 
In 1933 he spent the summer in London, having be¬ 
come by that time very bulky, and during his sojourn 
here I met him on four or five occasions. He was a man 
so gentle and so benevolent that I hesitate to describe 
my disappointment when I came in touch with him 
after a lapse of twenty-seven years: but he has been so 
enthusiastically praised that a dash of truth may 
preserve him from becoming an incredible myth. 
Moreover, Yeats, whom I found a few weeks ago peer¬ 
ing over the rails of Grosvenor Square garden, as if it 
were paradise, told me then that A.E. had said to him 
“ Wc are both growing old, Yeats: you in body and I in 
mind”. He knew what had happened. 

His eloquence as a talker is rightly famous. Indeed, 
I used often to wonder what happened when he and 
Yeats were together at some Dublin gathering; and 
they tell me that A.E., as the gentler of the two “great 
speakers”, usually gave way. Certainly on the first 
occasion of his visiting me in my present rooms he 
talked as well as ever. Since he would not come to 
dinner—on the score that “a man cannot eat and talk 
at the same time”,—Oriel Ross was my dinner- 
companion, looking superb in a black dress with a 
leopard-skin mantle, red velvet gloves, and gold sandals 
on her long bare feet. She had returned unexpectedly 
from the country, saying “I rushed home because I 
couldn’t stand their talk about cows and the moon,— 
things I could see for myself”. 

As he came into the room A.E. repeated his reason 
for not having come to dinner. “It is a Dublin custom” 
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he said, in the soft melodious voice that flowed round 
his listener as the summer sea flows round a starfish on 
the sand. “I remember Yeats” he went on “trying to 
invoke an archangel and intermittently nibbling plums 
while he did so 5 and of course the plums quite ruined 
the invocation. ” I do not think that he had realised the 
presence of Oriel Ross except as of a shadowy female 
figure; and when Eric Gillett joined us, A.E. peered at 
him with those “long grey pantheistic eyes”, and 
seemed soon to be unaware of his existence. The truth 
is that for all his benevolence, for all his philanthropy, 
he was a pronounced egoist. No person was quite real 
to him. We were all shadows. On a later occasion I 
invited Gabriel Toyne, among others, to meet him; 
and when I had seen A.E. down the “rope-walk” of 
Albany, I came back. It was characteristic of A.E. that 
he took no interest whatever in “Albany” or, I 
believe, in any historic part of London. “Well” I said, 
“ an evening with the sage is a monologue, but just now 
and again he does listen politely.” “Pauses politely” 
replied Gabriel: “but to him we are, I think, only 
Willing Ears.” This put the point well. A.E. enjoyed 
talking, and relished the construction of a beautiful or 
amusing phrase; but I doubt if he cared much who his 
listeners might be and certainly he never showed any 
spontaneous concern with their affairs or personalities. 
When he was really under weigh A.E. would prolong 
his vowels until a listener had sometimes the nervous 
sensation of watching elastic stretched to its utmost. He 
said, that first evening, that “ a flahr is the ah—chitect 
of its oh—wn bee—uuuty”, (a flower is the architect 
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of its own beauty), an expression that delighted me. 
And then he expounded an idea which at the time was 
much occupying him. “Just as the physical eye” he 
said, speaking in billows of sound, “is a microcosm 
designed to mirror the macrocosm and can include in 
its tiny orb images of hills and the sea and the stars, so 
—I believe—does the soul of a great man, such as 
Balzac or Shakespeare, unconsciously reflect impres¬ 
sions from innumerable human beings many of whom 
he has never seen. . . 

“They will walk through his mind” I suggested. 
“What’s that, what’s that?” cried the sage, interrupted 
like a mountain stream by a little stone,—“Yes, you 
can put it like that, if you wish. A figure,—Hotspur, for 
instance,—comes into a play and speaks perhaps two 
hundred lines, but he may have been some living 
Elizabethan personality who invaded Shakespeare’s 
imagination; and then, once he had seen that figure, 
Shakespeare began of course to shape it with his art. 
My point is that the soul is here Lo reflect as much of 
humanity as it can, just as the eye reflects the 
universe.” 

The next time that he came, A.E., having filled his 
pipe, never succeeded in truly lighting it, so continuous 
was his discourse; and when, in accordance with a Lon¬ 
don custom, I offered him a drink, he answered “No, 
my dear man, no thank you, nothing, nothing. I have 
been drunken once in my life, and that was when I and 
a friend had been bicycling and walking all day in the 
West of Ireland, and had eaten nothing. In the evening 
we arrived at an inn, and I put two spoonsful of that 
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horrible stuff, whiskey, into my glass, and almost 
immediately I heard my own voice, majestic and super¬ 
human, as if it were rolling toward me from many 
miles away.” Turning to my brother, who seemed to 
make quite a clear impression upon A.E.’s mind, he 
said genially “When we spent that holiday together in 
Donegal, it was extraordinary how you concealed your 
association with music. I had no idea that you were a 
musician or even knew anything about the subject, and 
I listened with astonishment when we got back to 
Dublin and you began to talk about music with Balfour 
Gardiner.” A little later I heard him discoursing at 
large about “the gawds” (the gods) and soaring into 
theosophical altitudes, and then, hardly taking a 
breath, changing over and startling his listener, as he 
loved to do, by quoting statistics in connection with the 
American steel-trade. 

I asked him to repeat a few of his poems. “Which?” 
he said. “ I can speak every one of them,”—an amazing 
stretch of memorisation, and one which he did indeed 
possess. I proposed a poem which refers to the Dublin 
tramcars at night as “the glittering galleons of the 
street”, and A.E. at once intoned it, and straightway 
passed on to the incantation of others,—eight, it may be, 
or nine. He had a lyric delivery that was even more 
hypnotic than that of most poets, and his audience, 
unfamiliar with the poems, must have been almost 
literally entranced. Meanwhile, I wondered what might 
be the significance of his very small, feminine hands 
considered together with his devotion to the idea of 
earth as the Great Mother. 
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After he had gone, mooning his way rapturously into 
Piccadilly, Arnold observed “I heard dear old A.E. 
recite that poem about the trams one day in Dublin, 
but the row made by ‘the glittering galleons’ prevented 
me from catching more than a few phrases ”. Gabriel 
Toyne, who had appreciated A.E.’s fine quality, sug¬ 
gested that the poet might not have discovered that his 
companion in Donegal was a musician because the 
latter had been afforded few opportunities of speech. 
Arnold smiled, and answered “The sight of me invari¬ 
ably elicits that anecdote about my music”. 

It was not until October that I met A.E. again. I had 
come from a rehearsal, and in consequence Nancy 
Price and I had lunched late. A little before three 
o’clock I was walking home to Albany when I saw A.E. 
strolling inappropriately across the little garden in 
Leicester Square. He seemed to recognise me, or it 
may have been that he was glad of two Willing Ears; 
and if he had not identified me, he acted the more 
benevolently in taking me to Macmillans and asking 
for two of his books. “Just wait a moment” he said, 
when the assistant had brought them; and sitting in a 
kind of show-room, he took from his pocket a small box 
of child’s-chalks and on the title-page of Song and its 
Fountains rapidly drew a tiny mystical picture,—a 
brooding figure upon a hillside with the sun setting 
behind him. 

After this we adjourned to the garden in Leicester 
Square, and sat among the tramps while he discoursed 
upon the early and exciting years of the Thcosophical 
Society, upon the yoga - system recommended by 
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Patanjali, and upon his belief that the soul brings to 
every man the persons whom he needs. 

He told me that he had a son in Chicago who wished 
him to live there,—“because I am growing old and 
they think they should look after me, but I don’t feel 
as old as all that. Still, if I am to go at all, I must go 
soon. It wouldn’t be fair to dump my old age upon 
them without first having tried to give them something 
worth having.” The thought of age caused him to 
speak of rheumadsm. “I do have it now” he said, “and 
I got my first attack after sitting a long while upon some 
cliffs in Donegal—with Arnold, I think,—and watching 
the sky and some of the flame-like people. The experi¬ 
ence was well worth the rheumatism. And speaking of 
gout which you have and rheumatism which I have, an 
old lady told me once that she remembered how her 
grandfather and the whole family sat down to dinner 
with a turkey in front of each person: and presently the 
grandfather turned to one of the young men and said 
‘My boy,—have another bird’.” 

At length we got up and walked toward Piccadilly. 
It was now three-forty-five, and A.E. said kindly “Well, 
I’d better allow you to get your lunch. I have had 
mine”; and assuring me that he would take a bus at 
Piccadilly Circus, he wandered broodingly in the 
direction of Westminster Abbey. 

The months flowed away imperceptibly, as they do 
for a Londoner, and it was March 1934 when I thought 
to myself “I must ask A.E. to come here again. I am 
wasting him. And this time I’ll suggest that we spend 
the evening alone. Then at last I shall be able to find 
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out what he really believes about reincarnation and 
post-mortem states and the Anatta doctrine and ‘the 
gawds’.” 

He replied that he would prel r, this time, to talk 
only with me, and arriving at nine o’clock he stayed for 
two hours. He spoke for some fifteen minutes about his 
idea that Shakespeare’s imagination was thronged 
with images of living people, and vainly did I strive to 
deflect him by asking what he thought of the idea in 
The Road to Immortality ,—that each of us is a fragment or 
cell belonging to a group-soul with which we have an 
affinity. “What’s that?” he would exclaim, and 
straightway continue his exposition. At one point he 
even came back to the words “A flower is the architect 
of its own beauty”, and when he had told me again of 
his holiday in Donegal with my brother, I contrived to 

say “You are a Vedantist-•” “What’s that?” cried 

A.E., and before I could tell him how the Anatta doc¬ 
trine had changed my earlier views of “the soul”, he 
was eloquently outlining the philosophy of the Vedanta. 
Finally, with a steady effort, I succeeded in asking him 
whether he could definitely remember one or more of 
his past lives: and my effort was well rewarded. 

“My clearest memory” he said “dates to the ninth- 
century in Spain when, as a member of some Order of 
Knights, I wore a red cross on my surcoat, and passed 
through a large gate together with many companions. 
We were going out to fight against a hostile army and 
that, no doubt, is how I met my end. But I also re¬ 
member Chaldea, Egypt and two previous lives in 
Ireland. In Egypt I was laid upon a stone-slab and 
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commanded to ‘listen to the music in the heart’. 
A golden glowing circle surrounded me, and became 
larger, and revealed majestical presences within its 
glory, and then diminished and faded out. ...” 

It was a shock to hear, after a few months only, that 
some disease had stricken down the tall large body 
which for so long had accompanied that abundant and 
idealistic mind. They told me that A.E. had grown 
thin—wasted,—and that he could not recover; and 
when he had died,—fearless of death, we may be cer¬ 
tain,—they told me that almost to the end he had dis¬ 
coursed to his doctor about karma, reincarnation and 
Patanjali. He was one of the gendest, ablest and most 
brilliant men that I have known; and although he had 
his trifling vanities, they merely made him the more 
lovable. Even Havelock Ellis must have one or two 
amusing foibles. And if in semi-old age A.E. repeated 
himself a litde wearisomely in conversation, that, after, 
all, may be our destiny too. It is one of the dangers, to 
be sure, of being an eloquent talker. 

And so he became a part of history, a shadowy figure 
in the memory of this world and perhaps a flame-clear 
personality in those other and less ponderous worlds to 
which his spirit seemed so continually to be aspiring. 
He expected, we may be sure, to awake, after the 
shock of death, in a region of beauty not now imagin¬ 
able, where music will not be the lovely terrestrial 
music which jarred the returning soul of Gordon Craig 
but of an emotional strength and fineness beyond the 
capture even of Beethoven; where our present sun shall 
look like a dull old penny; where archetypal trees and 
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flowers shall seem like expressive personalities, and 
where the freed spirit shall have adventures not less 
alarming and more beautiful than any that befell 
Odysseus during his long voyage. 

He had, it is true, no wish, no impulse, to find out 
anything about anybody else, but, to counter-balance 
this lack of interest in people, he had a filial devotion to 
earth, the Great Mother, and could easily overflow, as 
it were, into the dim consciousness of "the stones” or 
into the communal consciousness of birds and flowers. 
“At least he is sure” said one of his friends "to be 
talking to somebody somewhere.” 



XXX 


On Egoism 

B EING in much distress of mind I determined, 
during the spring of 1935, to see whether a 
voyage and the impact of a lively civilisation could 
change the colour of my thoughts; and accordingly I 
revisited New York after a lapse of almost thirty years. 
And when I had unpacked my suit-cases in a cabin of 
the Berengaria, I found myself pondering once more the 
old problem of egoism. 

The most difficult to apprehend of all the ideas in die 
philosophy of Buddhism is the pronouncement that the 
ego is an illusion, that there is really no ego, and that 
we shall for ever be changing and becoming. The 
Buddha’s declaration is certainly startling. He meant, 
of course, that there is nothing within us which, like 
the soul as it is conceived in Christian theology, per¬ 
sists through all our experiences. He was saying, like 
the old Greek philosopher, that '‘all things flow” and 
that, changing little by little, we gradually change even 
our seeming identity. In my view there is little hope 
for the future of humanity unless this revolutionary 
idea should break through into general consciousness; 
nor is it at all unthinkable that this will indeed happen. 
There are, for instance, two histories of humanity, and 
it is the less interesting history which is more often 
a 241 
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written and read. On the one hand, we have a record 
of all the collisions and upheavals which the world has 
endured,—a record, in fact, of strenuous egoism and its 
unhappy results. On the other hand, we have, or ought 
to have, a record of the changes which from time to 
time have mysteriously occurred in the thoughts and 
feelings of men. The intrigues of statesmen, the vic¬ 
tories of kings and the assassination of emperors may 
build up a story which we never tire of reading, but 
there is a much deeper interest in trying to perceive 
how it was that Christianity overswept Europe, how it 
was that men ceased to care about gladiatorial combats, 
how it was that, after countless centuries, they came at 
last to feel that slavery was abominable. If we read 
Man and His Universe , a stimulating book by John 
Langdon-Davies (who is just as quickening in conver¬ 
sation), we shall understand how extremely difficult it 
was for the men of the fifteenth century to untie their 
habitual thoughts concerning the universe. They could 
not get into their heads the idea that the earth is not the 
centre of all things; and we ourselves are probably in 
much the same condition in respect of the “Anatta 
doctrine” (that there is no ego). It is, however, obvi¬ 
ously even more difficult to reconstruct our conception 
of ourselves than our conception of the cosmos. 

We see at present merely that a thrusting egoist 
usually succeeds, whether his object is to become a 
millionaire or to obtain a seat in the omnibus. The 
fundamental inspiration alike of democracy and of 
communism is precisely the desire to limit the aggression 
of all violent egos. This passionate sense of sclfness is, 
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indeed, and always has been, the root of the world’s 
unhappiness, but if we come to recognise it as symptom¬ 
atic of a crude, early, undeveloped state we need not 
despair of its cure. To be an egoist is like being a rudi¬ 
mentary creature that has grown no eyes, for the egoist 
is blind to the undeniable fact that everybody else is as 
real as he is himself: and it may be that all people are 
destined to develop more and more this recognition 
that other people are real. We are told that Nature is 
not now likely to devise any new physical species, and 
perhaps evolution will operate henceforth in the realm 
of consciousness. 

When A.E. expounded his notion that various living 
personalities may have “invaded Shakespeare’s im¬ 
agination”, I did not find any difficulty in apprehend¬ 
ing it. I remembered how a great poet—John Keats— 
had so high a capacity for overflowing beyond himself 
that, as he said in a letter, he could not watch a game of 
billiards without becoming the billiard-balls: and I 
recollected also how often I had wondered whether 
egoism is not the commonest cause of insanity and 
whether any loving person can possibly become insane. 

We may not be the separate entities which we suppose 
ourselves to be. We may be deceived merely because 
our bodies are indubitably single and separate, like 
atoms. Our minds and emotions, of which we still 
know so little, may be continually interweaving with 
those of other persons: and if the man of the future 
becomes convinced that he is not an organism which 
has generated a mind but rather a mind which is caught 
up in a physical machine, he may advance to the view 
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that it is chiefly his physical envelope which prevents 
him from overflowing into other minds. Everybody 
admits the reality of “herd-emotion” and most people 
do not care to go solitary to a theatre. 

When wc break down our innate egoism, we begin to 
grow, and as soon as other people become actual to us 
we arc well on the way toward loving them, and loving 
them we shall live not one life but a hundred lives and, 
either imparting or receiving courage and inspiration, 
we shall live richly. The heroes of history are those who 
defied and defeated some overweening ego; and a 
man who is out-growing the rudimentary stage of 
intense egoism and who finds himself in a world which 
has not done so, might perhaps do worse than to re¬ 
write the Golden Rule, saying to himself “ See that others 
do to you as you would do lo them”; for otherwise he 
will speedily go to the wall! 
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New York 

20 th March. 

I T is exciting to be bound again for New York. I 
have not been there since 1906. And it is strangely 
exhilarating to be once again on a liner, for in spite of 
my many journeys about Europe, it is nearly thirty 
years since I was on board a big ship. Something 
ancestral, perhaps—an English love of the sea; or the 
emotion may come from an even profounder source. 
If, as I believe, we are spiritual beings and not mere 
“conscious automata”, a physical voyage may stir us 
because it is symbolic of an everlasting journey. 

At my table—which is really the Captain’s, not mine 
—there is a Canadian stockbroker named Harold 
Hemming. Well-informed, voluble and versatile. He 
is translating a book by Siegfried. Also, a Colonel and 
his friendly wife, from Vancouver: and a quiet neat grey 
English business-man. They talk a good deal about 
politics. The Captain has not yet appeared. I envy the 
self-confidence of Hemming. 

21st March. 

The Vancouver couple are a Colonel and Mrs. Fell. 
He is, I think, a fine type of reserved and courageous 
Englishman. She has read a great deal and knows 
something of both music and painting. 

At dinner to-night the Commander turned up at last. 
245 
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We discovered that of the six persons at our table only 
the neat grey business-man was unacquainted with 
Kenneth Lindsay, A curious fact. 

In the afternoon there was “horse-racing” (card¬ 
board hoi’scs moved in accordance with dice-throws). 
I won twelve shillings,—but I am usually a lucky 
gambler. Afterwards we saw a film called The Love of a 
Dictator. Not a good plot, but some attractive picLurcs. 
Clive Brook and Madeleine Carroll. Such extreme 
beauty might make any woman seem to be an indifferent 
actress. 

Just as Mrs. Fell and I were sitting down to tea, a 
steward said “We are going to the help of a small 
boat”; whereupon, of course, we hurried on to the 
promenade deck. The sea was fairly high, even the 
Berengaiia pitching considerably; and we marked a small 
sailing-ship which laboured heavily, turning often at 
right-angles. Some thirty men on deck, wearing oil¬ 
skins and gazing at our huge liner. At moments the 
ship, with sails very low hung, seemed likely to go under, 
—and I remembered the sinking of two junks in the 
China Sea long ago. 

At dinner, however, the Captain said that the ship 
was French, that she was in no danger and had merely 
signalled to say that the crew were doing well. “Oh,” 
he said cheerily “I expect those fellows are enjoying it. 
Very soon each of them will get out into a sort of coracle, 
and begin to fish.” 

“In this sea?” commented Waldon (the neat grey 
man). “ I think that needs great courage.” Waldon, I 
gather, used to work for the Standard Oil Company, is 
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now retired, and has a yacht. Nobody, he says, 
seems to have enough leisure to go sailing with him. 
I told him to search no further if he wanted a 
passenger. 

The Captain then began to tell us about his early 
days,—beginning with 1894, when he was fifteen. His 
first voyage, in a sailing-ship, was from Hull to Phila¬ 
delphia. It took sixty days. In those times, he said, the 
pay was very bad, a sailor earning fifty shiEings a 
month, but the food was worse. It consisted of com¬ 
pulsory lime-juice, a preventive against scurvy, salted 
beef, salted pork, tinned beef on Sundays, and biscuits 
which were so full of weevils that the sailors used to 
chuck the biscuits on to the deck and wager which 
biscuit would win a race to the wall. American saEors 
at that time had vegetables and no lime-juice, English 
sailors had no vegetables and no milk. “We had also” 
he said “three quarts of water a day—for everything. 
If it rained we stripped and hoped for a bath. Otherwise 
we had a wash, not a bath, once a week. There were 
three relays of us for that wash, and we alternated our 
positions in the queue. It was aE very well if you hap¬ 
pened to be in the first lot, but if you came into the 
third,—my God! you could stick a knife into the muck 
before you began your wash. Dreadful? No,—it was 
silly, just siEy. I don’t know why any of us ever went to 
sea. Shipowners often made fortunes, but think what 
our wages were!” 

22nd March. 

A depressing film, showing what complex mechanism 
goes to the assembEng of a radio-set, followed by 
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another which naively glorified the madhouse life of 
Wall Street. 

In the ship’s library I found Harris’s Life of Bernard 
Shaw. Shaw’s good-natured preface docs him great 
credit. Apparently he is as inhuman about himself as 
he is about other people. The Irish are, I believe, born 
actors to whom other people are not real but simply 
faces in the audience. Think how the gunman, lying' 
in wait with another gunman for their intended victim, 
was perturbed when the victim did not arrive to time, 
and whispered “Wouldn’t it be a pity now if the poor 
devil has come to any harm?” The Irishman looks 
upon real life as a stage-play. That’s why he can 
be cruel and charming. He forgets that he is not on 
the stage. 

Harris obviously envied Shaw’s bigger reputation. 
He writes as if he were a spiteful woman in a crudely 
masculine body. But the book is a good anodyne. 

23 rd March. 

Strong gale, high sea. The Captain says that we 
shall not arrive at New York by noon to-morrow. It 
doesn’t matter to me. I am enjoying the sea-air 
and the ship-life so intensely that I have no wish to 
arxive. 

At dinner he told us that during one of his first 
voyages (172 days to Japan) the ship’s captain died. 
“He was a very good fellow—and we were all fond of 
him. Of course we had to bury him at sea, and so some 
of the sailors sewed him up in a sack: but they hadn’t 
weighed it properly, and when we had dropped him 
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overboard he didn’t sink. The sack remained vertical, 
bobbing up and down; and as we were only doing a 
knot and a half, he kept following us for most of the day. 
And the sailors said ‘There he is, the old devil,—still 
watching us ’! ” 

Mrs. Fell says that Bermuda is well worth visiting, 
that Easter is the best time (perhaps I’ll go there next 
year) and that, in addition to a sumptuous hotel, there 
is a quiet one—Belmont Manor—a little way out of the 
town. The sumptuous one would probably be the more 
beneficial to a pronounced introvert. 

Tyrone Guthrie is on board. Taller than ever but less 
intimidating Going to interview Jane Cowl about a 
London production of a play by her. He is then pro¬ 
ceeding to France as assistant-producer in La Com- 
pagnie dcs Quinze. I said I thought their productions 
tended to turn the theatre into a marionette-show, but 
he is sick of naturalism. “We’ve just got to know about 
films.” 

Laddie Cliff and Binnie Barnes, who are here, look 
to be eupeptic and good-natured creatures. 

I am reading the Ellen Terry-Bcrnard Shaw corre¬ 
spondence. Next to Swift’s, the most peculiar love- 
affair in the history of literature. An Irishman wants 
only an audience, not a real person, even when he is, or 
would say that he was, in love. No wonder if Irish 
writers (Goldsmith, Sheridan, Swift, Wilde and Shaw) 
are often brilliant and superficial. If life is not real to 
you, how much emotional energy you must conserve! 
It can all go on to paper. 

At “the races” this afternoon I lost two shillings. 
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25 Ih March. 

Hemming amused, me at lunch to-day. We were 
talking of the drinking-customs of the English in the 
’sixties. “The gentlemen,” said Hemming, “if Trollope 
is right, drank brandy first thing in the morning. . . . 
I suppose clerks, being the lowest form of human life, 
drank gin.” He also says that the Americans are plan¬ 
ning to put three concrete islands in the Atlantic as 
stopping-places for aeroplanes, and that they even 
experimented in mooring aeroplanes to the tops of 
skyscrapers. 

26 th March. 

We saw a very poor (British) film, with Jan Kicpura 
and Maria Eggerth in the chief parts. An unbelievably 
stupid story,—abouL a broken-down operatic company 
which, by singing Tosca outside the Monte Carlo Opera 
House, drew away all the public. Eggerth is attractive. 
Kicpura is not a great tenor. 

I made thirty shillings at “Keno”. Last evening on 
board. 

27 th March. 

“Up betimes”,—that is, at 6 a.m. Outlying islands in 
sight. When I met Mrs. Fell, on deck, she said “As a 
born American, I began singing our National Anthem 
as soon as I saw my native land, and the Colonel 
responded by singing ‘God Save the King’. It was a 
beautiful concert.” My first impression of the U.S.A. 
was the name “Wriglcy” on a wharf-depot. My next 
was the green statue of Liberty. When I left New York 
in 1906 it seemed to be a tall object. 

Despite the pictures which I had seen and the ac- 
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counts which I had read or heard, the skyscrapers 
massed at the tip of Manhattan Island amazed me. A 
fantastic stage-set for a City of Bad Dreams,—that was 
my first thought: ogres waiting to devour immigrants 
by the thousand. Then I thought “It is like a bed of 
exotic fungi,—it is the kind of scenery through which 
suicides have to pass when they have recovered from 
death.” Finally I felt “What a triumph of human 
brain-power! What does it matter whether we are 
Americans or Europeans or Asiatics? These immense 
towers were built by man—the mightiest that he ever 
built,—and we are all men and may share the pride of 
an American.” 

Having passed our luggage through an elaborate 
“customs”,—I was lucky to have Hemming at hand, 
for I should never have known that the porter had 
earned half a dollar,—we burrowed into a taxi. In 
front of the driver advertisement-plates, electrically 
lighted, flapped down over each other. We drove to 
the Waldorf, a colossal hotel. Hemming says “the big¬ 
gest in the world”. I hope it is. After unpacking, we 
went on the subway to the Wall Street district, where he 
had business-friends to see. Having no one to sec, I 
began to wish that I were a business-man. On the sub¬ 
way—so great is the mechanisation of life here—you 
do not buy a ticket, as in London or anywhere else: 
you push a nickel into the slot and then forge ahead, 
getting a place if you are quick. 

We now went into various banks and steamship 
offices, I following Hemming as the neophyte follows 
the high-priest. All that we saw was sumptuous. And 
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then, at his suggestion, we entered the Manhattan Bank 
Building. Golden doors; police-officers, with revolvers 
in their shiny belts, eyed us with some suspicion: but, 
deciding that we were harmless, one of them walked 
up to us and courteously explained the mural paintings. 
Scenes of New York life in the eighteenth century. 
After this, we took two elevators (not one) to the 67th 
Floor; got out, and actually walked up a winding¬ 
stairway to the Observation Room. I imagine that to 
walk a few steps, on his own feet, must be an exotic 
sensation to a New Yorker. From that height we saw 
most of New York beneath and about us. Tall, tall 
tower-buildings. Their extreme perpendicularity ought 
to suit the Gothic style, but the most beautiful are 
the modern flat buildings that rise up, ledge by 
ledge, like cliffs. I abandon myself to the marvels 
of this city. I intend to see it in the spirit of Hero¬ 
dotus, believing whatsoever they may tell me. It may 
all be possible. 

I lost five pounds this morning. My mother had 
wagered one pound to five that I should be interviewed 
on the Berengaria. I was,—both interviewed and photo¬ 
graphed by four or five amiable men who cannot have 
known anything about me. My work has never crossed 
the Atlantic: and yet I could almost say, with Horace 
Walpole “The Americans will admire him and you, 
and they are the only people by whom one would wish 
to be admired”. In 1775 this sentiment showed some 
perspicacity. . . . 

What an extraverted city it is, . . . Hemming says 
that about ten thousand people live (or at least work) 
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in the Manhattan Bank Building. If so, it is really a 
vertical town. 

29 th March. 

I used to be sceptical when I heard about the high 
average of feminine beauty in New York, but it is in 
fact very noticeable. Even shopgirls have their hair 
beautifully “fixed”; and there seems to be quite a cult 
of the body. Handsome women, but they look as if they 
had no “temperament”, no overtones, no sense of 
romance. As for the beauty, it must be due to the fact 
that, owing to continual immigration, American men 
have not been confined in their choice of wives to one 
national type but have been able to choose from most of 
the existing types of beauty: and with cross-breeding, 
beauty would, I suppose, increase. They used to say 
that the Athenian sculptors made their statues by com¬ 
bining the best features of various women. Perhaps 
that is what Nature has done in America. 

Then, there is the underlying idea of equality. I am 
told that the social position of everyone here is deter¬ 
mined by his income, so that the very rich form a kind 
of aristocracy, but the democratic idea has always 
remained in the depth of American minds. This meant 
that anyone might attain any position, and in conse¬ 
quence that there has never been any caste-system. In 
Europe a man felt that he was born to a certain station 
in life,—to be a servant, to be a shopkeeper, and so on. 
He could hardly hope to do more than slightly improve 
upon his father’s condition. Here, on the contrary, men 
have felt "There’s no reason why I shouldn’t get to the 
top, but life is short and I shall have to get there 
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quickly”. This may explain American hustle, Ameri can 
restlessness and even, perhaps, their difficulty in merely 
meditating. The European, having his ambition 
bounded by his caste, would not so much resent “wast¬ 
ing time”. I have put this clumsily, but then I am 
writing before breakfast. . . . 

After breakfast I went into the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, a large building when seen from inside, a 
pigmy when seen against the tremendous edifices all 
about it. Pleasant to hear an organ and some male¬ 
singing,—just as though I were in some ancient city 
that could remember the Roman Empire. Coming out, 

I gazed up at an architectural colossus, across the road, 
and saw that men were painting it, slung in cradles at 
about the fortieth storey. This is no city for an introvert. 
There is magnificence and to spare, but not a corner, 
not a solitary house, that has “charm”. Everybody 
likes to be supreme in something, and I am wondering 
if Americans have specialised in up-to-dateness because 
they have so little to remember: as though they were 
saying to Italy or China “Since you are the oldest, 
we’ll be the newest. We’re going to be best in some 
way.” 

Blisters and a touch of the gout propelled me into a 
taxi (fitted with radio, though no one could possibly 
hear music in the New York streets) and I went to see 
Sherwood’s play The Petrified Forest. Theatre and 
audience surprisingly drab. Very few evening clothes 
either male or female. An interesting, sensitive play. 
Tired intellectual at a gasolene station in the wilds of 
Arizona: looking for the Petrified Forest: finds a charm- 
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ing daughter of the house: bandits arrive, carrying 
small machine-guns. The intellectual, knowing that he 
is of no value and that he “belongs to the past, like 
Plato, Christianity and Romance ”, makes out his life- 
insurance in favour of the girl, and gets the chief bandit 
to shoot him. 

30 th March. 

In my bathroom wall is a slot for “Razor Discards”. 
These Americans provide everything; and how often I 
have wanted such a contrivance, or even a hook for a 
strop, in English hotels and country-houses. 

A sunny morning improves my impressions—which 
makes no difference to New York but much difference 
to me. Hemming took me to the Morgan Library: a 
big house, magnificently built and appointed, and 
actually of European height. A tiny square green lawn: 
very refreshing to see. The collection must be unique,— 
pictures, statues, missals and breath-taking manuscripts. 
Bunches of Keats and Shelley letters and poems: even 
the MS. of Endymion. Also a First Folio. While we were 
looking at this I pointed to the name “John Hemminge 
“Yes” said my Hemming, “he was one of my an¬ 
cestors, and I’ve named my small son after him. Up 
till about fifty years ago my family possessed a signet 
ring which was inscribed I.H.—W.S. Then it was lost 
in a fire that burnt up our house. Of course it might 
have been a fake.” All the same, it probably was not. 
Shakespeare’s bequest! 

More and more I am impressed by the organisation of 
life here. Everything is made as easy as possible. In¬ 
deed, this must be the highest civilisation, in external 
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tilings, that has ever existed. And I am surprised by 
the courtesy of these hurrying people. A taxi-driver, 
having misunderstood my instruction, had to make a 
considerable detour in order to bring me back to 
550 Park Avenue. When I got out he said “It was my 
mistake. You won’t pay more than forty-five cents.” 
A maid, too, has just brought me a telephone-message 
from “Mr. vanDrutcn”, and even this message ends 
with “Thank you”. 

It is quite odd to sec from my bedroom-window 
ordinary white unmechanical clouds suspended in the 
sky. In the afternoon to see a film ,—Private Worlds, that 
is, the worlds of the insane. Claudette Colbert a good 
actress but not a beauty. The taxi-driver was charming. 
I said to him “ I want to sec a good American talkie on 
Broadway”, and whenever there was a traffic-stop lie 
studied the entertainment list in The Daily Mirror. 
When we arrived, he said “I like to help when I 
can.” 

Hemming, to illustrate the dryness of the air, asked 
me to shuffle a few yards up and down the corridor 
outside our rooms and then to touch my door-handle. 
The shock was almost alarming. 

In the evening we went to look at the people, and 
coming to 44th Street we saw that Green Pastures was 
playing: so we literally dashed into a frenzied eating- 
house where you carry a tray to a counter and lo! in half 
a minute, come eggs and bacon. (In America, obvi¬ 
ously, eggs boil at a great speed.) The play did not act 
so well as I had always supposed it would. When we 
got back to the Waldorf, Hemming gave me a lucid 
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discourse upon banking and international finance. It 
was manifestly lucid,—I suspect it of having been even 
brilliant,—but, just as when Mr. Wallington Butt dis¬ 
coursed to me nine years ago, I found myself trying to 
hold ice in my fingers. No head for these matters. 
Perhaps Edward Thomas was right, twenty-three years 
ago, when he said that I belong to the Renaissance. 

$ist March. 

Hemming telephoned through the wall summoning 
me to meet one of his friends, a Mr. Stallforth. Business¬ 
man married to an Hungarian girl. Curious streak of 
idealism in him, as when he said “Why do not all of us 
become simple? The birds do not bother about the 
fluctuations of the Exchange. We are always complicat¬ 
ing everything.” It was then Hemming’s turn to come 
with me to a cocktail-party given by John van Druten. 
Auriol Lee was there. I suspect that all theatrical 
mannerisms begin in her, and I am confident that she 
was the first person since Elizabethan days to address 
anybody as "my sweet”. She had brought with her a 
short chubby American youth. He has become a 
celebrity, I learned, by making a Nativity Scene entirely 
out of vegetables. Van Druten prefers the life here to 
the life of London. “I find that I meet a greater variety 
of people” he said,—“not always the theatre.” 

Colonel Fell gave a sort of little farewell-dinner at 
the Plaza, he (and Hemming also) leaving New York 
to-night. A Canadian, large and hearty, walked up to 
our table: one of the Colonel’s old friends, I gathered,— 
a man named Jackson. He was a teetotaller, and what 
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is more he would eat nothing “because I’m having 
dinner with a li’l Spanish girl”. 

In due time Hemming and the Colonel had to go up 
and pack, so I said good-bye to them and began to 
walk to my hotel, somewhat crippled by the gout. I 
had not gone fifty yards when a rolling voice behind me 
said “Now, why don’t you turn right round and come 
along with me?” “But” I responded “you arc going 
to dine with a Spanish lady”,—and I thought of the 
talcs about sandbagging which I had heard on the 
Berengaria. “You come along” cried Jackson expan¬ 
sively. And I thought “The Colonel did seem to know 
him, and even if I am lured to destruction, I have lived 
already a long time.” 

We walked—I, painfully—along some eight blocks: 
took the inevitable elevator: and came out into a 
strangely quiet room. Old furniture: a Spanish 
“Christus”: a bookcase filled, oddly enough, with 
English books of historical biography. After a few 
moments a small trim exquisite dusky-skinned girl 
came in; but of course I did not catch her name. We 
got into a taxi from which we disembarked at a night¬ 
club called El Morocco. While they had their dinner, I 
smoked a Cuban cigar which had been presented to me 
by the “li’l Spanish girl”. 

El Morocco is a small restaurant, somewhat like 
Le Train Bleu in London. Palm-trees up against the 
walls: little red stars continuously flickering in the blue 
ceiling. And here at last I saw the far-famed beauty of 
New York women at its best. Blondes and brunettes— 
a dozen or more—with lovely faces and figures, gowned 
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and coiffured to perfection but, I imagined, quite 
unable to love romantically and without calculation. 
“Tell me about this Club” I said to Jackson; and he 
answered “Oh well, I’m afraid it’s quite old. It must 
have been going for four years,—five, I daresay!” 
“But this” added the Spanish girl, whose name is 
something like Giorgina, “is where the spoilt Park 
Avenue girls come.” “Yes” said I, “they look spoilt.” 
And she replied “American women are so much wanted 
by men that if a man doesn’t arrive at his first appoint¬ 
ment, the woman just takes another man instead. 
Still, I have heard of American men who suffered very 
much.” Her remarkably good English was made the 
prettier by her accent. “But why do you call me 
Spanish?” she asked,—adding, with a charming note of 
pride, “I come from Venezuela. We cannot feel grate¬ 
ful to the Spaniards: but I will give you a book—about 
our national hero, Bolivar” (the accent lies on the 
second syllable) “and you shall read it on your home¬ 
ward ship.” Apparently she comes to Europe, and to 
London, every year, and lived, in fact, for a year 
or two at the convent in Cavendish Square. 


1st April. 

On my way over, incited by Mrs. Fell, I had half- 
planned to fly to Hollywood (eighteen hours), thinking 
that Reginald Berkeley might be pleased if I came, even 
unannounced, and would show me the sights of that 
fantastic place. This morning I took up the New York 
Times and saw that he had died of pneumonia in a 
Californian hospital. He was forty-five. I think he 
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enjoyed his life—for he had an exuberant nature. 
What a lot of cricket we played together, in Jack 
Squire’s team. . . . And when I played against him at 
the Oval, how charmingly he said, between two overs, 
“You oughtn’t to drive my fast bowling like this!” 
He was playing then for “The Lords and Commons”. 

In the evening I went to a party given by Rosamund 
Gilder,—a daughter of the poet. Marvellous organisa¬ 
tion even of an informal party. The hostess suddenly 
realised that she had three playwrights and three 
dramatic critics present, and we were commanded to 
invent rival charades (here pronounced “share-aids”). 
Van Druten pusillanimously cast himself for the dis¬ 
covered corpse and insisted that I should be the Parisian 
detective. Brooks Anderson was there, looking very 
much like Herbert Farjeon. He gave a brilliant per¬ 
formance as a dope-addict. 

A dark-eyed lady (name, of course, not known to me) 
said “When we go to England, it is like visiting grand¬ 
papa—but a grandpapa who does not recognise us. 
You see, we know a lot about the towns and villages of 
England from reading books, and it seems quite strange 
to be regarded as foreigners.” Miss Gilder said that the 
first book which she had ever reviewed was my Mr. 
Pepys : and there was a truly remarkable man, from 
Boston, who had actually seen Midsummer Madness. 

<znd April. 

Rain. Chilly. Went to the Metropolitan Museum,— 
but it is not for antiquities that we come to New York. 
Lunch at the Harvard Club, to which I was introduced 
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by Vilhjalmur Stcfansson: a very restful experience for 
the stranger. No doors in the club, and the rooms, as 
usual, so dark that it is very difficult to read. 

In the evening to a revue called Thumbs Up. First 
night, I think. Poorish, but a man named Bobby Clark 
is a good droll. 

Allardycc Nicoll told me, at the house of Mrs. 
Isaacs, that in the dry air here old furniture cracks and 
falls to pieces. A fine wardrobe of marqueterie work, he 
said, flaked away within two months. Even old book¬ 
bindings crack and crumble unless they are constantly 
oiled. 

The absence of street-urinals in New York must 
gravely disconcert the visiting Frenchman or Italian. 
A water-closet in my hotel—and also in the Harvard 
Club—was called “Men’s Room”, and one in the 
theatre to-day was called “Men’s Club Room”. I 
supposed it to be the door of some private club in 
connection with the theatre. Odd prudery in the 
American mind: or perhaps all Americans arc angels. 

3 rd April. 

Evening: to the French Casino. Floor filled with 
tables and diners. Stage topped with an eyebrow-shaped 
curtain, cerise-coloured. Lefl, a negro band: right, a 
white band. The audience began the proceedings by 
dancing on the stage. The show itself was the most 
“daring” that I have seen. An orgy of femininity. 
Thighs, shoulders, breasts, navels, buttocks: and pres¬ 
ently two "gendarmes” appeared, muffled in pale blue 
cloaks. They then swept aside these cloaks, revealing 
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girls who had nothing on except electrically-lighted 
heart-shaped coverings on the pelvis. Finally a girl, 
entirely nude, played with a large balloon, tossing it to 
a man and catching it again. Whenever she turned 
toward the audience, she held the balloon adroitly in 
front of her body. 

There was also a brilliant “turn” done by a Golliwog 
and two French porters. 

\th April. 

A Theatre-Group matinee; a double bill, both plays 
by Clifford Odets. Very communistic. The first was 
the better,—a dreadful story of Nazi savagery. Com¬ 
munist violin-player has his right hand smashed by the 
revolver-butt of a Nazi. He is then forced to look like a 
traitor to his party by riding next to the chauffeur in a 
round-up of communists. 

I took Marion Isaacs, who is a delightful companion, 
to the Rainbow Room at the top of “Radio City” 
(67th floor). Large restaurant, with double dome-— 
invisibly lighted. The lights continually changed from 
rose to pale amber, from occasional white to a faint 
bluish tinge. Dancing on the circular floor. The floor 
suddenly began to revolve, taking our tables with it. 
After that, some beautiful Spanish dancing,—the girl 
having a really faultless figure. The sight of New York, 
seen from the Observation Room, is unforgettable,— 
an immense glittering plain. 

Good dresses and shoes. Only one dress remarkable. 
Vermilion shoes, vermilion under-skirt, vermilion 
flower at the right breast, and dark mauve top-skirt. 
Completely successful. Marion Isaacs suggested that 
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the wearer “might be a dress-buyer”. During the 
evening a man produced a new musical instrument, 
called a theramin. It gives forth music in response to 
mere movements of the hands in front of it. Perhaps the 
most magical thing in this most magical of the ages. 

5 th April. 

To Washington. Four and a half hours: an easy 
journey. I am going there in order to see Phyllis 
Riches, now married to an American, and my old dear 
friend Charles Edward Russell, whom I met in South 
Seas thirty years ago. 

A pleasant man (as usual here), who sat opposite me 
for lunch, pointed out a colossal factory called “Bald¬ 
win’s”, and remarked that it could produce each year 
“all the cars wanted by the entire world”. I thought 
of Langdon-Davies’s pronouncement that “a single 
daisy, if none of its seeds were lost, could rapidly cover 
the earth”. 

The rooms at the Carlton Hotel are, of course, very 
dimly lighted. There is a Bible beside my bed. In 
New York I had not this attention. 

Russell is too “sick” with neuritis to come out. 
Phyllis, however, and her husband—John, who is burly 
and attractive,—drove me to a night-club called the 
“Troika”. Some good Russian dancing. 

6 th April. 

Lunch with Phyllis and John at an attractive wooden 
building some miles out of Washington. Negress wait¬ 
resses. John was surprised that I noticed their use of 
rouge. He told me that humane Americans agitated 
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during many years in favour of “a good living wage for 
the blacks.” Wages were set at (I think) twelve dollars 
a week, but the negroes were so affluent on this sum 
that after receiving a week’s wages they ceased to 
work. The upshot is, he says, that “to give the negroes 
any sort of wage-equality with the white, which would 
seem fair, is to kill out their very weak will-to-work. If 
we want them to work, it is necessary to under-pay 
them.” He says, too, that humanitarians clamoured 
for the right of negro citizens to serve on juries, but that 
the result is that if, in a black-versus-white case, they 
vote white, they land themselves into serious trouble 
with their own people, and if they vote black, only God 
can help them. He says “ the negroes have no ambition” 
—but I cannot regard this as a grave defect, if it is a 
defect at all. They arc, presumably, pre-machinery 
men, like me, and probably their view is that life 
should be, if possible, enjoyed. 

*]th April. 

Russell rang up. I went to see him. He is crippled 
and maimed with neuritis, but his voice is as resonant 
as ever. He does not believe in the greatness of “great” 
men. His only exceptions were Sir Harry Vane and 
George Washington (“simple and austere”). He chided 
me again for abandoning verse. And then he explained 
the American Collapse in October 1929. Everyone 
had been speculating—“even the elevator boys”— 
without actually holding the shares, many of which had 
been issued by unsound companies. Then suddenly 
everybody wanted to sell, and of course there were no 
buyers, with the result that “everybody” was left with 
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large debts at the banks. “And the money is there at 
the banks, mouldering.” This explains the joke quoted 
by Hemming: “have you heard of the frightful thing 
that’s happened? A white woman has married a 
banker!” 

Qth April. 

Train to New York. It is difficult to smoke in an 
American train,—because all the cars seem to be pull- 
mans. I wished Mr. Pullman had never been born, 
until I discovered that I was allowed to smoke in a little 
half-carriage, leading into the Men’s Club Room; and 
in this poky compartment three business-men were 
talking. One, a Jew, said that he was salesman to a 
firm which makes concrete soles and heels. It hopes to 
repair shoes by pouring concrete over the weak spots. 
No more sewn shoes, they are mediaeval. A hundred 
and twenty million pairs of shoes are sold yearly in the 
U.S.A. (what is the population?), and last year he sold 
fifty millions of the concrete kind. I have not seen a 
pair at present. 

When I got back, Josita (that is her name, not Gior- 
gina) rang up. We dined at the Versailles Restaurant. 
Enlarged photographs of Versailles filled the wall- 
panels. She said “Nobody can really fall in love here,— 
in New York. Many American girls have told me how 
much they wished they could. But it’s impossible, they 
don’t leave themselves enough time. I advised them to go 
to Europe, and see what would happen.” 

nth April. 

I have moved to the Delmonico Hotel, which is 
friendly after the boundless Waldorf. A sixty-year-old 
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doctor came up to me at the bar and exclaimed loudly 
“I believe in war and suicide”. They say that he de¬ 
vised, long ago, a very valuable treatment for puerperal 
fever, but that for years he has been drunk from the 
middle of the morning onwards. 

12th April. 

To lunch with Vilhjalmur Slefansson, who looks very 
much like Maeterlinck. Gentle voice and manner. 
He told us that modern wonders do not greatly im¬ 
press an Eskimo. “The Eskimo” he explained “be¬ 
lieves that his medicine man makes frequent journeys to 
the moon,—so that an aeroplane, flying at a hundred 
miles an hour, does not surprise him. He lives in a 
fairy-tale world, and a gramophone is merely part of 
the fairy-tale.” He referred to a certain book as having 
“sold only seventy-five thousand copies”. (I doubt if 
any book by me has sold a thousand.) 

I had to get a sailing-permit at the Customs House, 
and when I spoke of myself as a foreigner, the clerk 
looked up and replied “You can’t call yourself a for¬ 
eigner. Why, we speak the same language,—except for 
a hundred words or so.” 

From there to a very poor but successful play— 
Accent on Youth. In the evening, to a brilliant revue— 
Anything Goes. Victor Moore is the best comedian I 
know of except Chaplin: and the beauty of the 
chorus girls is something to rejoice over. 


i 6 tk April. 

Back from Yale University. At Columbia University 
I lunched with Dr. Russell Potter: young, lean-faced, 
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dark-eyed,—a friend of Wilfred Walter, We had tea 
with Agnar Enters, who surprised me by being quiet, 
diffident, almost dreamy. They told me a queer story. 
Last winter an old sandwich-man, patrolling Wall 
Street, found a wallet containing scrip worth forty-six 
thousand dollars. He carried it to the owner who re¬ 
warded him. The newspapers took him up; and in 
recognition of his old-world honesty, money came flow¬ 
ing in from all parts of the United States. A lawyer 
looked after this new wealth, the old man preferring to 
remain at his lodgings in the Bronx. One day as he was 
climbing the stairs to his garret he cried out “ I am God! 
I can do whatever I like! I am wearing a two-dollar 
cravat and ten-dollar boots! Anyone I look at will die, 
right away!” At this moment a middle-aged clerk, 
coming down the stairs, expired on the spot—no 
doubt from heart-weakness and amazement. 

17 th April. 

Allan Wade arrived,—he is going to Ottawa. We 
went to see The Children's Hour, a very fine play about 
two school-mistresses who are charged with being 
Lesbians. 

18 th April. 

Wade says that when Oriel Ross was living here, she 
used to exclaim suddenly “Oh, let’s go outside and look 
at the skyscrapers”. She seemed, he said, “to inhale 
them”. 

Dr. Potter called for us in his car, and drove us 
through the tunnel under the Hudson. New Jersey 
depressed Wade profoundly. 
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19//2 April. 

Dinner with Josita (white satin dress, very effective 
with her Venezuelan skin). She came with me to the 
Berengaria . 

It was dark (about eleven o’clock), and Manhattan 
Island looked lovely and terrifying, with thousands of 
glowing squares and oblongs in that multitude of up- 
rushing towers. 

20 th April. 

Blue days at sea. Delightful in their way, but it is 
evident that a return journey is an anti-climax, and the 
reason must be that we have had our fill of newness, 
of experiences that shake up our minds, and that after 
a time we become less sensitive to them. 

At Sir Edgar Britten’s table there is a charming elderly 
Henry-Jamesian American, very anglo-phil, with whom 
each afternoon I play chess. He surprised me by saying 
that there will not be any more skyscrapers built in 
New York because the new ones have proved to be 
uneconomic; and that these will be pulled down in 
order to avoid paying the rates on them. The latest, 
he assured me, have been so built that they may be easy 
to unbuild. Then he said “All this talk about ‘saving 
India’ is futile. You lost India some years ago?” 
“How did we do that?” I asked. “India was never of 
any value to Britain” he explained “except as a cus¬ 
tomer, and she won’t be a customer any more. For the 
matter of that,” he went on, “I am extremely pessi¬ 
mistic about the future of Great Britain and the 
United States. Oh, I realise that we’re all supposed to 
be jolly about it, but I leave that to our politicians. I 
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do not see that either country has any future. We have 
a hundred and thirty million citizens; you have forty- 
five millions. Well, neither you nor we will ever relapse 
into a lower standard of living, and it is inevitable that 
the oriental races, who will work long hours for a few 
pence a day, must ultimately capture every available 
market. We shall never again be able to export our 
goods.” 

“Then, what will happen?” 

“So long as there’s enough money, raised by taxa¬ 
tion, to keep the workers alive, everything will go on 
as it goes on now. Presently the tax-payer won’t earn 
enough money to meet those taxes: and when the un¬ 
employed are starving, there will be civil war and 
perhaps a period of communism. I am glad that I’m 
sixty. The future belongs to the Japanese and, in due 
time, to the other oriental races,” I suggested that the 
balance might be restored if contact with the West should 
cause the East to raise its own standard of living, but 
he smiled at my attempt to cheer him. 

I solaced myself by winning two guineas at “the 
races”. On the 26th I shall be back in Albany, writing 
—I hope—that Queen Elizabeth play for Nancy Price. 
And in the early autumn The House of Borgia is due to 
take form at the Embassy Theatre. 
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The Solent, Madeira and Stockholm 

M Y first idea was the right one,—that Queen 
Elizabeth, as a subject for drama, requires a 
trilogy. She is of course a distinct person, interesting 
in girlhood, at her meridian and in an old age; but she 
is also the personification of a tremendously varied era. 
That must be why no play about her has even been 
satisfactory: it is bound to resemble a snapshot of, say, 
Constantinople. If I had been more successful—if 
theatre-managers were hungering for my next work,— 
I should have settled down to write that trilogy; but 
seeing that my plays had nearly always limped painfully 
on to the stage, I could not conceive of anyone accept¬ 
ing a trilogy from me. The result was a play that lacked 
grandeur; and although Nancy Price almost believed 
in it, she was right to turn away from it in the end. 
This, and the surprising collapse of The House of Borgia, 
in September, made me resent the use of so much time 
upon abortive play-writing, and I decided to write no 
more for the theatre—at least for some years. When a 
man nears fifty he ought at last to be sailing in smooth 
and sunlit water. It is, however, strangely difficult to 
alter the direction of our minds,—to write essays or 
stories, for instance, after having written dialogue for 
years; and for this reason I happily agreed first to 
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spend a few days on the yacht of Mr. Waldon, the neat 
grey business-man, and then, a month or two later, to 
visit Madeira with Keith Henderson. And after another 
three months I went to explore Stockholm. 

Mr. Waldon’s yacht was delightful,—spick and span, 
as a yacht should be; and he entertained me lavishly 
with calm descriptions of tiger-stalking in India. 
Above all, I relished his story about the unfortunate 
George Pilcer. 

We had been sailing, and only we, in the Solent, and 
the March air was boreal: but, being unaffected by 
cold, I was able to rejoice in the harsh inhuman splen¬ 
dour of the salt water and in the almost human curvings 
of the yacht. My new friend, however, was more 
sensitive to the cold than I am, and on our first evening 
he withdrew me to the snug warmth of the cabin, where 
he decided that the weather justified a ration of rum. 
“But first” he said “I must give Old Ginger his food.” 
The spaniel in front of the stove opened an appreciative 
eye, and a moment later was crunching a biscuit and 
listening to a panegyric upon all his virtues. “But what 
about Pilcer?” I asked. 

“In the end” said Waldon “he shot himself. . . 

“That needs courage” I commented. 

“Pilcer” he replied “was the most cowardly man 
whom I’ve ever known. Afraid of everything. When he 
came out to India he refused all my invitations, and it 
was only after some time that I realised how much he 
was afraid of meeting women. At first, too, I put him 
on to night work, but, believe me, although he 
was very good at his job, he could not work at 
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night unless I detailed some other l'ellow to sit up 
with him!” 

“Of what was he afraid?” I asked, sipping my rum. 

“Haven’t I told you? Of everything!” replied 
Waldon. “Once there was, for example, an epidemic 
of bubonic plague: and the hospital was just opposite 
my depot. Well, Pilcer began to count the number of 
casualties brought into the hospital, and the number of 
corpses carried out of it. When there were more corpses 
carried out than patients brought in, the silly ass re¬ 
signed his post. After that, he went to Mexico, and it 
was there that he shot himself, during a revolution. 
But I started out to tell you about Pilcer and the 
tiger. ...” 

‘ ‘ What happened ? ’ ’ 

“I had sent him to Burma on business, and that, of 
course, was a very long railway journey. Now at one 
of the stations they received a message that an English 
officer had shot a tiger—a big male—and wanted to 
put the carcass on to the train; and it so happened that 
they dumped it on the floor of Pilcer’s compartment. 
It was a man-eater,—that is to say, an old tiger. 
Neither lions nor tigers, you know, become man-eaters 
until they are too decrepit to hunt swifter animals than 
we are: and of course you know that a tiger begins to 
smell bad almost from the minute that he is shot. Still, 

I don’t think it was the smell which made Pilcer 
change, that night, from the lower to the upper berth. 
As I told you, he was afraid of everything, even of a 
dead tiger! . . . Well, the officer got out at an up- 
country station during the following afternoon and, 
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much to Pilccr’s relief, took the tiger’s body with him. 
The next night Pilcer again chose the upper berth, and 
turned the light down to a blue glimmer, and was soon 
fast asleep. An hour or two later he happened to wake 
up, and for one reason or another he looked over the 
edge of his bunk. You’ll never guess what he saw. . . .” 

“Another tiger?” I suggested, smiling. 

“Yes!” 

“What?” 

“A tiger, asleep in the berth below him. He knew 
then what a cold sweat means. Naturally, he had no 
intention of remaining alone with the creature. He 
knew that in some way he must get himself out of the 
compartment, and so he slid softly and tremblingly 
down past the tiger and on to the floor: whence he 
dashed to the door, which he opened and shut as rapidly 
as he could. He burst into the next carriage, where two 
Englishmen were snoring, and shouted “Oh my God, 
my God,—there’s a tiger on the other side of that 
partition,—an enormous one! ” The Englishmen cursed 
him for a fool. “But there is!” he protested,—“come 
and see for yourselves!” “You’ve been dreaming” 
said one of the Englishmen. “ Drinking! ” said the other. 
But Pilcer was in such a state of terror that, in the end, 
they uncurled themselves, accompanied him to the 
door of the next carriage, opened it a few inches, peered 
in, and at once closed it. They had seen the tiger, 
lying just as Pilcer had said—in the lower bunk.” 

“But how could it get there?” 

“At the next station they summoned the station- 
master,—a Hindu; though I can’t imagine how they 
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wished him to act. The station-master thought at 
first that the white men. were making fun of him, 
but he was impressed by their earnestness, and he 
went to investigate. He too opened the door, and 
he too shut it instantly. ‘It is true’ he said, ‘it is 
true!...’” 

Waldon, perceiving my curiosity, delayed the story 
and offered me another peg of rum. Then, continuing, 
he said placidly “The noise made by the shutting of 
the door disturbed the tiger. It got up, stretched itself, 
looked round and said apologetically ‘Please, what is 
it?’ You see” explained my host, “the tiger, not wish¬ 
ing to disturb the sahib above, had undressed and got 
into bed without turning the light up. It was, in fact, 
a bulky babu from Bengal whose pyjamas were pat¬ 
terned in broad stripes of yellow and black.” 

On the next day, the Solent being intensely cold, we 
sailed into the quiet water of the Beaulieu River, went 
ashore, and at Bucklers Hard day-dreamed for an hour 
or two of the wooden battleships which Englishmen of a 
simpler generation had built there. 


In January 1936 I went with Keith Henderson, his 
wife and his sister to Madeira. The ship in which we 
voyaged was old and uncomfortable and she had one 
propeller which had been damaged during the war; 
but for me there was again the joy of being in a ship. 
As we left Portsmouth we happened to be t alkin g about 
religion and looking at the sunset. Henderson, who 
knows “everything about something and something 
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about everything”, believed that the God-idea began 
with the glorification of a dead chief whom primitive 
men would suppose that they had met again in their 
dreams. “Or” said I “did it begin when they looked 
at the sun, as we are looking at it now? Have you never 
seen the moon, surprisingly large, swim up from the 
horizon in a series of jerks? We are so accustomed to 
the sun and the moon that we feel no astonishment 
that they should be there. Surely, to a primitive man it 
must have seemed that a great golden Eye was gazing 
down at him all day?” But Henderson could not be 
shaken from his modern orthodoxy. 

He was, unfortunately, a sick man and not one of 
those passengers who, like me, are exhilarated by the 
rolling or the pitching of a ship; for when all the crockery 
rushes to the floor, it is to me like brave Elizabethan 
music; and it was therefore the nobler in him—it was 
truly heroic—to arrive in the smoking-room, time and 
time again, in order to instruct me a little concerning 
the quality of the Popul Vuk (the Sacred Book of the 
ancient Guatemalans, concerning which I had been 
curious from the age of nineteen), or to debate—he an 
atheist and I a Buddhist—those problems of Survival 
and of What in Us can possibly Survive which have 
always been, in my judgement, so obviously more im¬ 
portant than the posturings of European “statesmen”. 
It was not surprising that I could not persuade him 
that there is “an immortal principle” in man, though 
I had realised, of course, that “the immortal soul” is a 
tender shoot which in most men speedily dies away; 
but it was a little surprising that the atheist should 
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have been clearly disconcerted when the champion of 
religion used so mild an oath as “My God!” 

Henderson was in the midst of expounding the ideals 
of Scottish Nationalism, to which I opposed sundry 
crude English criticisms, when somebody darted into 
the smoking-room and told us that, according to the 
radio. King George the Fifth had died. A Scottish 
Nationalist could, of course, be no more affected by 
the death of a Hanoverian monarch than a man might 
have been whose war-cry was “Newfoundland for 
Newfoundlanders”, but I, as a Royalist at all costs, 
mourned the death of a kindly king, and drank a 
double-whisky to the prospects of Edward the Eighth. 

In the Bay of Biscay the huge waves, heaving past us 
in the glittering air were a fine sight: and my pleasure 
in that outward-trip was intensified by reading Eric 
Linklater’s Juan in America. Linklater, I found, some¬ 
what shocked my friend, but to me he seemed like a 
man who had caught the mantle of R. L. Stevenson 
without inheriting Stevenson’s Victorianisms. Despite 
my profanities and my conviction that the soul is 
real—that we have something within us that will over¬ 
ride the death of our organisms,—Keith Henderson, 
whom I so much admire, continued to appear in the 
smoking-room and to debate with me. Indeed, I have 
often wondered what Lady Eleanor Smith and Miss 
Edith Baker, who sat in another corner of that room, 
supposed to be the subject of our discussions. Smoking- 
rooms are now so habitually invaded by women that 
“the smoking-room story” will soon become archaic: 
not to the loss of anyone. 
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Madeira is so well known that I hesitate to write of 
our arrival there. Still, they were there,—the “small 
boys” eager to dive for a sixpenny-piece thrown down 
from the ship: and the vendors of elaborate table- 
centres and of wicker-chairs,—they too were shouting 
at us raucously. Some of the “small-boy-dive” had 
black hairy chests and very mature physiques. Some 
of them seemed, to my eyes, magnificent human 
animals: but Keith Henderson was troubled by their 
manifest lack of mind. “That one there!” he cried: 
“he is just like a monkey: and look at his protruding 
teeth, and listen to his cry—the shriek of a marmoset! ” 

The Henderson trio, scorning luxury and all worldli¬ 
ness, decamped to the New English Hotel, leaving me, 
who had warned them that I hated roughing it, to 
discover new friends, as I did, at Reid’s. Each day, 
however, we convened, and for several days we made 
excursions; but Madeira is an island which so closely 
resembles any possible dream of Paradise that it is the 
perfect place for convalescence, literary recuperation 
or a youthful honeymoon: and, in effect, I became less 
inclined each day to explore the island, and more 
inclined to saunter about the paradisal garden of 
Reid’s Hotel, 

Nevertheless, we did make a few excursions in the 
car of Manoel de Freitas. On one occasion we visited 
the small fishing-village of Ribiera Brava. Here we 
saw a settlement of little two-roomed huts that had no 
windows: and right upon the shore, just out of reach 
from the waves, a kind of martello-tower. This, we 
learned, was the village prison. “Inside” said Manoel 
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“is a prisoner,—apprehended last night for fighting 
with a stick (no, not a dagger) as a result of the new wine. 
It has just been distributed.” And sure enough, when 
we peeped through a split plank in the big wooden door 
of the prison, there was a man, crouching in the dark¬ 
ness and gazing out at us, mournfully. 

After this we told Manoel to drive us up among the 
mountains to some high point of the island: and what 
a delight it was to hear the enthusiastic acclamation of 
my more knowledgeable companions as they sighted 
begonias, bougainvillaeas (cascading luxuriantly from 
almost every wall), camellias (thrown into our car, as 
if they were primroses), strelitzias, arum lilies, mimosa, 
freesia and poinsettia: together with paw-paws, cactus, 
eucalyptus, tree-ferns, bananas, sugar-canes and prickly 
pears—charging up-hill like an army of goblins. They 
also noted the presence of meadow-pipits, canaries and 
even kestrels. 

And in due lime we were driven up to so high a point 
that the view became misty. Higher still, we were 
completely enveloped in a cloud, and could see nothing. 
At this moment my Scottish-Nationalist leant back 
in great satisfaction and remarked, over his shoulder, to 
Mrs. Henderson, “Isn’t it lovely? We might be in 
Scotland....” A few days afterwards I lured my three 
friends into the Casino, where the game was roulette: 
and the two ladies wickedly remained at the table for 
a full hour, but Keith Henderson, having given the 
room one glance, walked out of the casino and spent 
that hour in pacing up and down the moonlit exotic 
garden outside. 
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On the voyage homeward I was enlivened by the 
conversation of Mr. Antony Hurd, a Somerset farmer 
and an expert writer about farming. No one has ever 
seemed to me quite so enviable, quite so fundamental, 
as a farmer; so I hearkened with both ears, and he told 
me that he had one boar for twenty sows; that a sow 
litters twice in thirteen months; and that he sold his 
sheepskins to a butcher,—adding “but I don’t know 
what he does with them.” He knew very well, however, 
that a butcher makes sausage-coverings from the en¬ 
trails of the sheep, and here was something which, 
despite my taste for sausages, I had never known. When 
I could not enjoy his company, I read a book of essays 
by Rose Macaulay,—a kid-gloved writer: and so the 
days passed, and at length I was home again, home 
and at work upon this book. 

After two months, however, the entire book was in 
a tangle and I sought so vainly for some straight line 
that should run through it that, getting my thoughts 
into a desperate knot which I could not loosen, I took 
ship for Gdteborg and a train thence to Stockholm. 
I cannot pretend to have liked the Swedish landscape 
for it seemed to be flat and monotonous,—a broad lake 
here and there lying between incalculable multitudes of 
fir-trees; and a million fir-trees, after all, look very much 
like a million chaperones. Stockholm is indeed a 
majestic city, and I was proud of the famous Town Hall 
just as I had been proud, a year earlier, of the great 
buildings in New York. Indeed, I felt that the Town 
Hall was perhaps the most creditable achievement of 
the twentieth century: and when I had travelled down 
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the map to Copenhagen, I perceived that Christen Jul 
was in one respect no exception among Danes, for the 
Danes were as merry, it seemed, as the Swedes were 
austere. I noticed, too, in the streets a very high per¬ 
centage of pale blue eyes and of sturdy ankles. On this 
occasion, however, the homeward voyage proved the 
more interesting, and this was partly because I had 
bought in Stockholm a copy of Point Counterpoint. Un¬ 
happily (I should think) for himself, Huxley seems to be 
equally a poet and a scientist, and this means that, 
unlike doctors and astronomers, he visualises his science. 
He is, in fact, a writer with a microscope permanently 
fixed to one eye; and for this reason he writes about his 
characters as though he could see how their glands and 
their bowels were working and what effect those work¬ 
ings must produce in their minds. The result is that a 
reader seems to be watching transparent creatures in 
the laboratory of an acute observer. 

The voyage was also made delightful because I 
encountered first a publican from Stralford-at-Bow and 
afterwards an Italian commercial traveller. 

The publican, whose name might well have been 
Smith if it was not Harris, had a large aquiline nose, 
a fading stye on his left eyelid, protruding veins on his 
well-kept hands and quick robin-like looks. He told 
me that rhubarb is the basis of all champagne, and that 
French wine-merchants carry away fat Yorkshire 
rhubarb by the ton. “Rhubarb wine” he said “is 
much more intoxicating than any wine that you have 
ever drunk,—only, of course, the law forbids the making 
of it.” He proceeded to say that one day at Grasse he 
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had learned that the basis of good eau-de-cologne is 
the oil of orange-peel. “ Put a drop of the scent on your 
hand” he said, “and if it smells of oranges, the stuff is 
all right.” 

“Tell me” I queried, “is there less drinking in 
London than there used to be—say, on the other side 
of the War?” “Yes” he replied, “but it is mostly 
because—at least in a poor district like Stratford—• 
people cannot afford to drink so much. In 1913 my 
customers drank stout and porter. During the war- 
years, when money was plentiful, our girls acquired a 
taste for Guinness,—eight-pence a glass compared 
with tuppence-ha 5 -penny. They can’t drink much at 
that price, can they! ... As for brandy and whisky, 
well, they just mean a short life and a merry one. I 
don’t serve ’em.” 

At Harwich I lost sight of my new friend,—a very 
honourable type of cockney Englishman: but in the 
train, going up to London, I sat opposite a young man 
of unusual poise,—an Italian; and under slight mental 
pressure he told me how the world looked to him in the 
year 1936. “I have travelled” he said “in sixty-four 
countries, and the more I sec of colonisation, the more 
am I certain that colonists are the scum of the earth. 
The Portuguese are the worst. The English, if I may 
say so, do save appearances, but they also are most 
unpleasant. . . . And” he continued “seeing that the 
English are a powerful people, I am astonished by their 
commercial stupidity. If anything goes wrong with an 
American radio-set, you can easily get at the fault, but 
if anything goes wrong with an English set you have to 
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dismantle it entirely. And your car-makersj—are they 
not citizens of an enormous Empire in parts of which 
the roads are necessarily bad? But they will not con¬ 
struct cars of which the bodies are hung high, so that the 
machines may be able to traverse rough ground; and 
that is why so many Britons in out-of-the-way parts of 
your Empire are compelled to buy from America.” 
(His English was remarkably idiomatic, and I ruefully 
compared with it my literary Italian.) 

“Here” I thought “is a high intelligence. He must 
know that when he talks of colonisation, I am thinking 
at once of Abyssinia. I’ll discover what he conceives to 
be the future of Europe—and the world.” So I said 
aloud “It is very strange to be nearing the age of fifty. 
Time and again I find myself thinking and feeling as 
though I were still twenty-five; but, as you see, there 
arc silver hairs on my head, nor is my figure what it 
used to be. I never supposed that I could become so 
ancient,—and with so little accomplished by comparison 
with my boyhood suppositions. Well, if there is another 
world-war, still further disgracing the ‘so-called’ 
twentieth century, I shall not be expected to serve as a 
soldier, though I daresay that I could do so. On the 
contrary, since I live near Piccadilly, I shall presumably 
be gassed at once or blown to pieces: but I do not think 
that it matters much what happens to a man who has 
lived so long as I. Is it not fantastic, though, that war 
should be so probable—a war that would end all civili¬ 
sation—when only a few young men in Germany and 
Italy still suppose that to kill their fellow-men is a noble 
deed?” 
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“It is” he answered, “and when you realise that 
only a few hi ndred years ago there was warfare be¬ 
tween city and city in my own land, you will sec that 
we are racing with time. All history shows that men 
incline to form larger and larger groups,—the family, 
the tribe, the city, and then the nation. Logically the 
continents ought now to become units: but science has 
outstripped our sense of solidarity. We are too clever, 
we humans,—much too clever. Who could have fore¬ 
seen that the twentieth century would, in desperation, 
turn to sheer tyranny? There is tyranny in Russia, in 
Germany, in Italy: but can it last? We know where we 
stand with the French, for they care about nobody 
except about Frenchmen. You British arc a puzzle. 
Hypocritical? Not at all! You and the Americans 
have more world-sense than any of us,—why, you would 
even forego good business if you thought that the world 
would benefit,—but you are a hundred years ahead of 
the general map. A tyranny must always be the most 
efficient form of government because it saves time. 
Nevertheless, if it fails, there is a terrible nemesis. In 
my opinion the British Empire is certain to break into 
pieces, partly because your long tradition prevents you 
from understanding that aeroplanes have outmoded 
battleships, just as gunpowder turned bows and arrows 
into nursery-toys. Then there will be a wild scramble 
over the huge carcass. England will become like 
Denmark. There will be a coalition—a natural one, 
postponed only by your own astonishing success— 
between your island and the Scandinavian countries. 
Russia will overwhelm Japan. She will then become 
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capitalistic. Germany will overwhelm all her little 
neighbours, will overrun Italy, and bestride Europe. 
Russia will then become alarmed, expunge the power of 
Germany, and all will be comparatively quiet until 
Europe and Asia crash together like two vast thunder¬ 
clouds. And meanwhile the United States, inviolable, 
self-suppordng, miraculously homogeneous, will watch 
and grow wealthier, and then will be riven asunder by 
civil war. And in the end,—perhaps a hundred and 
fifty years hence, the world will pick up the pieces, 
human society will gradually re-construct itself, and 
men, succumbing to uniformity and the pattern-making 
instinct of their brains, will construct a world-society 
not unlike the social system of an ant-hill: and art, 
poetry, religion and liberalism will be quaint relics in 
the museum of history.” 

We had arrived in London, and I said good-bye to 
him, and he set off upon his difficult enterprise of selling 
Italian motorcars to men who felt that Italy had dis¬ 
graced the age in which we are alive: or he may have 
been a secret agent. 
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The Undiscovered Country 

T O be within a minute’s walk of Piccadilly and 
Bond Street is delightful to anyone who finds 
endless interest in men and women: and now and again, 
at three or four in the morning, I have witnessed from 
my balcony some strange little dramas of the half¬ 
world. I know, nevertheless, that Albany stands for a 
bygone phase of society, and neither its age nor its charm 
is likely to safeguard it from the future. It is so placed 
that it could never be anything but a settlement of a 
privileged class, and for this reason it must have come 
to its fullest glory in Victorian days. Even in the 
’nineties Albany cannot have seemed out of tone with 
the time. In those days, I hear, some of the residents 
would “ride out from the courtyard into Piccadilly, 
and the police would hold up the traffic for our caval¬ 
cade 

There is much to be said in favour of a privileged 
class but only if it gives back to society something of 
value,—taste, manners, intellectual energy and political 
wisdom. We are often tartly reminded that Athenian 
society was founded upon slavery: but how many 
people, democratic though they might be, would wish 
that there had been no privileged class in ancient 
Athens? So immense has been the influence of those 

387 
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few leisured men that, if they had not been free to culti¬ 
vate philosophy and the arts, all Europe would be incal¬ 
culably poorer and meaner than it is. Athenian 
civilisation might, in fact, hardly be remembered. 

The current of our age, however, is powerful and 
unmistakeable. Aristocracy persists only because most 
men are at once preoccupied and lazy. It is not think¬ 
able that the future will tolerate an openly privileged 
class. What though a few of us may believe that there is 
great value in kingship as a magnet for prolonged and 
disinterested emotion, that there ought to be room in 
the human hive for responsible aristocrats, and that 
when class-distinctions have been obliterated, we shall 
have lost as much as we shall have gained? It is quite 
clear that the next few generations will level down all 
things. The spirit of the age is, indeed, so strong that 
many of us, who by temperament might feel otherwise, 
do in fact feel that titles (for example) are as picturesque 
and mediaeval as tournaments. 

I have lived most of my years among the “intellec¬ 
tuals”, and have watched them reddening from 
Fabianism to Soviet-worship, and have also observed 
them to modify their philosophy from time to time in 
accordance with the pronouncements of orthodox 
science. They are now putting their hope in political and 
economic revolutions, and presumably, like H. G. Wells 
at one period of his life, trustfully relying upon a 
“change of heart” in men to make their levelled society 
run smoothly. As for religion, they are complacently 
certain that it was no more than a childish error in the 
history of man. When they put their faith in the good- 
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nature of humanity, they do not stay to consider how 
much of human kindliness is a legacy from the great 
religions, and do not see that most of our ideals are now 
merely clinging to us like old habits or foresee what is 
really likely to happen when the moral afterglow, left by 
the great religions, finally subsides. It may well be that 
self-interest will increasingly dominate the next few 
generations. 

Are they not quick to quote the phrase that “religion 
is the opium of the poor”? But the man who talks of 
religion as if it were opposed to social equality can know 
little of Jesus, of Buddha or of religion. To be tempera¬ 
mentally religious is to be compassionate because there 
is no true religion in anyone who has not apprehended 
the reality of other persons. Moreover, it is feeble and 
futile merely to hope that there may be a change of 
heart in humanity. Since humanity so widely jettisoned 
religion, it has become harsher and cruder, year by 
year: as though men were saying “There is no existence 
after death and we are not spiritual beings. In con¬ 
sequence, we must concentrate upon physical welfare.” 
And in so doing, they ought undoubtedly to better the 
world. 

If, though, there is to be a change of heart, something 
must effect that change: and the “intellectual” would 
smile, as he has smiled so often, if I were to say that this 
change of heart might come, would come and will come, 
if men are destined to be convinced that they survive 
death. The future of the world may depend upon the 
discoveries of psychic research. In the old days when 
people supposed that they stepped from one “world” 

T 
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into another, it was natural to conceive that any com¬ 
municating “spirit” would be able to give a clear and 
full account of himself. Psychic research, however, sug¬ 
gests that communication from a different state of being 
is more difficult than it is to speak at long distance on 
a faulty telephone to a suspicious detective: and indeed 
for me the interest of reading a “case” resides less in the 
matter communicated than in watching the strange 
ways in which a discarnate peKonality thinks,—at least 
when it is in contact with the earth. To observe how a 
“spirit” establishes his identity, in how roundabout and 
laborious a manner, as of someone who after an opera¬ 
tion struggles to reorient himself, is to realise that here 
is a mighty and unexplored country of which at present 
we know almost nothing.* 

For my part I cannot reject the evidence which has 
already been accumulated, and this being so, I surmise 
that the “spirit-world” strikes through the world which 
we are now inhabiting just as a fourth dimension would 
strike through the three with which we are familiar. I 
surmise, too, that personality melts gradually away 
until only an essence of it endures; that this essence may 
become reunited with the “group-soul” of which it was 
a cell and a representative; and that for this reason 
intercommunication becomes more difficult as time 
passes until at length it becomes impracticable. Con¬ 
sciousness may be ill at ease in the three dimensions and 
comparatively free and happy in its own domain; for I, 
at least, divine that nothing is mortal or terminable, and 

* The concluding chapters of L. A, G. Strong’s novel, The Last Enemy, 
will make any imaginative reader understand how “unnatural” it must 
be to communicate anything from the other side of death. 
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that the consciousness of a cat, a dog, a flea or what you 
will, is merely entangled in our time and our space, and 
repeatedly reinvolves itself in both. There may even be 
a dim consciousness in the rocks and stones which A.E. 
was capable of loving. And the change of heart which 
will follow if survival should become a certainty will not 
be due to a sudden acquisition of “other-worldliness”, 
seeing that men in the million have never been able to 
keep their eyes upon fundamental ideas; but it will in¬ 
evitably cause them in varying degrees not to concen¬ 
trate so passionately upon material welfare. It may also 
bring back some feeling of romance into sex-love: for it 
is one thing to love “ the pilgrim soul ” through the body 
which it has built up, and quite another thing to love a 
mere perishable organism. 

I know how most of my contemporaries, more or less 
well-grounded in present-day science, must regard this 
view of things—this view that any lifetime is only a seg¬ 
ment of a much greater experience, and that our minds 
have their roots in a state which is untouched by the 
familiar dimensions of this world,—but old ideas may 
come back in new forms, and anyone who studies the 
history of man’s expanding thought will surely find that 
each generation has been confident in its own orthodoxy. 

I cannot prove that the twenty-first century will regard 
us as having lived in one of the Dark Ages, but at least 
I can state my suspicion that it is our destiny to be 
remembered as a pathetic portion of humanity’s pro¬ 
cession through time. Spiritualism may be much dis¬ 
credited at present. It may also be the spearhead of the 
future. 
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